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SERMON XXm. 



Mark, ii. 27. 

T7he Sabbath was made for man^ and not man 

for the Sabbath. 

Ihe general application of this inaxim of 
our Lord, as a rule establishing the true dis- 
tinction between natural duties and positive 
institutions, I have already shown. I have 
already shown you, that, rightly understood, 
whatever pre-eminence in merit it Hwy as- 
cribe (as it ascribes indeed the greatest) to 
those things which are not good because they 
are commanded, but are commanded because 
they are in themselves good, it nevertheless 
as little justifies the neglect of the external 
ordinances of religion as it warrants the hy- 
pocritical substitution of instituted forms for 
those higher duties which it teaches us to 
<^sider as the very end of our existence. 

VOL. II. B 



In the particular inquiry which the text more 
immediately suggests, what regard may be 
due to the institution of the Sabbath under 
the Christian dispensation, I have so far pro- 
ceeded as to show, in opposition to an opinion 
which too visibly influences the practice of 
the present age, that Christians are indeed, 
obliged to the observance of a Sabbath. It 
remains for me to inquire how far the Chris- 
tian, in the observance of a Sabbath, is held 
to the original injunction of keeping every 
seventh day ; and when I have shown you 
that this obligation actually remains upon him, 
I am, in the last place, to show in what man- 
ner his Sabbath should be kept. 

The spirit of the Jewish law was rigour 
and severity. Rigour and severity were adapt- 
ed to the rude manners of the first ages of 
mankind, and were particularly suited to the 
refractory temper of the Jewish people. The 
rigour of the law itself was far outdone by the 
rigour of the popular superstition and the 
Pharisaical hypocrisy, — if, indeed, superstition 
and hypocrisy, rather than a particular ill-will 
against our Lord, were the motives with the 
people and their rulers to tax him with a 
breach of the Sabbath, when they saw his power 
exerted on the Sabbath day for the relief of 
the afflicted. The Christian law is the law 



of liberty. We are not therefore to take the 
measure of our obedience from the letter of 
the Jewish law, ~- much less from Jewish 
prejudices and the suggestions of Jewish ma- 
lignity. In the sanctification of the Sabbath, 
in particular, we have our Lord's express au- 
thovity to take a pious discretion for our guide; 
ioeping constantly in view the end of the in- 
8t.itution, and its necessary subordination to 
higher duties. But, in the use of this discre- 
tion, I fear it is the fashion to indulge in a 
gireater latitude than our Lord's maxims allow 
or his example warrants ; and although the 
letter of the Jewish law is not to be the Chris- 
tian's guide, yet perhaps, in the present in- 
stance, the particular injunctions of the law, 
rationally interpreted by reference to the gene- 
ral end of the institution, will best enable us 
to determine what is the obligation to the ol> 
servance of a particular day, — what the pro- 
per observation • of the day may be, — and 
how far the practice of the present age cor- 
responds with the purpose and spirit of the 
ordinance . 

The injunction of the Sabbath, in the fourth 
commandment, is accompanied with the his- 
tory and the reason of the original institution. 
Both the history and the reason given here are 
the same which occur in the second chapter 
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of Genesis. The history is briefly this, — 
that ^^ God blessed the seventh day, and hal- 
lowed it." '' He hallowed it," — that is, God 
himself distinguished this particular day, and 
set it apart from the rest : and " he blessed 
it," — that is, he appropriated this day to 
religious exercises on the part of man ; and 
he engaged, on his own part, to accept the 
homage which should on this day be offered 
to him : He promised to be propitious to 
the prayers, public and private, which should 
/ be offered to him on this day in the true 
spirit of piety, humility, and faith. This is, 
I think, the import of the phrase that God 
" blessed the day :" He annexed the promise 
of his especial blessing to the regular dis- 
charge of a duty enjoined. The reason of this 
sanctification of the seventh day was founded 
on the order in which the work of the creation 
had been carried on. In this business, we 
are told, the Divine power was active for six; 
successive daysj on the sixth day all wa^i 
finished ; and on the seventh God rested : 
His power was no longer exerted in the busi- 
ness of making ; the whole world being now 
made, arranged, and finished. 

From the reason thus assigned for the in- 
stitution, it is easy to understand that the 
worship originally required of men on this 



day was to praise God as the Creator of the 
universe, and to acknowledge their depend- 
ence upon him and subjection to him as his 
creatures : And it is evident that this wor- 
ship is due to the Creator from all men in 
all ages, since none in any age are not hb 
^creatures. The propriety of the particular 
appointment of every seventh day is also 
evident from the reason assigned, if the fact 
be as the letter of the sacred history repre- 
sents it, that the creation was the gradual 
^ork of six days. It hath ever been the folly 
or the pride of man to make a difficulty 
of every thing of which he hath not the 
penetration to discern the reason. It is very 
certain that God needs no time for the exe^ 
cutioh of his purposes. Had it so pleased 
him, the universe, in its finished form, with 
aJI its furniture and all its inhabitants, might 
liave started into existence in a moment 
To say ^^ Let the world be," had been M 
^asy to God as '' Let there be light ;" and 
the effect must have followed. Hence, as if 
a necessity lay upon the Deity upon all oo- 
<^asions to do all to which his omnipotence 
extends, — or as if, on the contrary, it were 
not impossible that Infinite power should in 
any instance do its utmost, (for whatevei^ 
i^ath been done, more muiM be within iM 
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ability to perform, or it were not infinite,) — ' 
unmindful of these principles, some have 
dreamt of I know not what figures and alle- 
gories in that part of the Mosaic history which 
describes the creation as a work performed in 
time and distributed into parts; imagining, 
in opposition to the letter of the story, that 
the whole must have been instantaneously 
accomplished. Others, with more discern- 
ment, have suspected, that when once the 
chaos was produced and the elements in- 
vested with their qualities, physical causes, 
which work their effect in time, were in 
some measure concerned in the progress of 
the business ; the Divine power acting only 
at intervals, for certain purposes to which 
physical causes were insufficient, such as the 
division of the general chaos into distinct 
globes and systems, and the formation of the 
first plants and animals. ' These notions are 
indeed perfectly consistent with sound philo- 
sophy ; nor am I aware that they are in any 
way repugnant to the sacred history : But 
from these principles a conclusion has too 
hastily been drawn, that a week would be too 
short time for physical causes to accomplish 
their part of the business ; and it has been 
imagined that a day must be used figuratively 
in the history of the creation to denote at 



least a thousand years, or perhaps a longer 
period 

In what manner the creation^ was con- 
ducted, is a question about a fact ; and, like 
all questions about facts, must be determined, 
not by theory, but by testimony ; and if no 
testimony were extant, the fact must remain 
uncertain. But the testimony of the sacred 
historian is peremptory and explicit. No 
expressions could be found in any language 
to describe a gradual progress of the work 
for six successive days, and the completion 
of it on the sixth, in the literal and common 
sense of the word " day," more definite and 
unequivocal than those employed by Moses j 
and they who seek or admit figurative expo- 
sitions of such expressions as these seem to 
be not sufficiently aware that it is one thing 
to write a history and quite another to com- 
pose riddles. The expressions in which 
Moses describes the days of the creation, 
literally rendered, are these: When he has 
described the first day's work, he says — ^ 
" And there was morning and there was 
evening, one day;" when he has described 
the second day's work, " There was morning 
and there was evening, a second day ;'' when 
he has described the third day's work, 
^ There was evening and there was morning, 
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a tbird day J' Thus, in the prograsis of hw 
Darrative, at the end of each day's woxk^ he 
cQi«nts ^p the daya which had passed off from 
the beginning of the busines*; and, to obviate 
all doulrt what portion of time he meant to 
doaote by the appellation of " a day," he 
describes each day of which the mention 
QWUV9 a# consisting of one evening and one 
inorningt or, as the Hebrew words literally 
iniport) of the decay of light and the return 
of it, By what description could the word 
*^ day** be mo?e expressly limited to its literal 
^nd owsmon me^mng, as denoting that por- 
ts^ of time which is measured and consumed 
iby the earth's revolution on her axis? That 
this revoWion wa3 performed in the same 
spa^ of time in the beginning of the world 
as now, I would not over confidently afHrm : 
B^ we are not at present <5oncerned in the 
iresolution of that question j a day, whatever 
was its space, was still the same thing in 
nature, -r- a portion of time measured by the 
same motion^ divisible into the same seasons 
of morning and noon, evening and midnight, 
and making the like part of longer portions 
of time measured by other motions. The 
day was itself marked by the vicissitudes of 
darkness and light; and so many times re- 
peated, it made a month ; and so many times 



iBore^ a year. For six such days God was 
making the heaven and the earth, the sea^ 
and all that therein is ; and rested on the 
seventh day- This fact, clearly established 
by the sacred writer's testimony, in the literal 
meaning of these plain words, abundantly 
evinces the perpetual importance and pro* 
priety of consecrating one day in seveta to the 
public worship of the Creator, 

I say one day in seven. In the first ages 
of the world, the creation of the world was 
the benefaction by which Grod was princi- 
pally known, and for which he was chiefly 
to be worshipped. The Jews, in their re* 
ligious assemblies^ had to commemorate other 
blessings — -the political creation of their 
nation out of Abraham's family, and their de- 
liverance from the Egyptian bondage. We 
Christians have to cominemorate, beside the 
xjommon benefit of the creation, the trans- 
cendent blessing of our redemption — our 
new creation to the hope of everlasting life, 
of which our Lord's resurrection to life on 
the first day of the week is a sure pledge and 
evidence. You see^ therefore, that the 
Sabbath, in the progress of ages, hath ac- 
quired new ends, by new manifestations of 
the Divine mercy ; and these new ends jus- 
tify correspondent alterations of the original 
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institution. It has been imagined that a 
change was made of the original day by Moses, 
— that the Sabbath was transferred by him 
from the day on which it had been originally 
kept in the patriarchal ages, to that on which 
the Israelites left Egypt The conjecture is 
not unnatural ; but it is, in my judgment, a 
mere cotijecture, of which the sacred history 
affords neither proof nor confutation. This, 
however, is certain, that upon our Lord's re- 
surrection, the Sabbath was transferred, in 
memory of that event, the great foundation 
of the Christian's hopes, from the last to the 
first day of the week. The alteration seems 
to have been made by the authority of the 
apostles, and to have taken place on the very 
day On which our Lord arose ; for on that 
day the apostles were assembled, and on that 
day se'nnight we find them assembled again. 
The celebration of these two first Sundays 
was honoured with our Lord's own presence. 
It was perhaps to set a mark of distinction 
upon this day in particular, that the inter- 
vening week passed off, as it should seem, 
without any repetition of his first visit to the 
eleven apostles. From that time, the Sunday 
was the constant Sabbath of the primitive 
church. The Christian therefore who de- 
voutly sanctifies one day in seven, although it 
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be the first day of- the week, not the last, as 

was originally ordained, may rest assured that 

he fully satisfies the spirit of the ordinance. 

Had the propriety of the alteration been less 

apparent than it is from the reasoii of the 

thing, the authority of the apostles to loose 

^nd bind was absolute. 

I must remark, however, that their autho- 
rity upon this point was exercised not purely 
m consideration of the expediency, but upon 
tlie higher consideration of the necessity of a 
cliange, — a necessity arising, as I conceive, 
Out of the original spirit of the institution. 
The original observation of a Sabbath on 
every seventh day was a public and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the worship of 
the Creator, who finished his work in six days, 
and rested on the seventh. This was the 
public character by which the worship of the 
true God was distinguished, that his festival 
returned every seventh day ; and, by the 
strict observance of this ordinance, the holy 
patriarchs and the Jews their descendants, 
made asit were a public protestation once in 
every week against the errors of idolatry, 
which instead of the true God, the Creator of 
the universe, paid its adoration either to the 
works of God — the sun and moon and other 
celestial bodies, or to mere figments of the 
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human imagination, misled by a diabolical 
illusion — to imaginary beings presiding over 
the natural elements, or the departed ghosts 
of deceased kings and heroes — and, in the 
last stage of the corruption, to inanimate 
images, by which the supposed influences 
of the celestial bodies and physical qualities 
of the elements were emblematically repre- 
sented and the likenesses of the deified 
king9 supposed to be pourtrayed. To this 
protestation against heathenism, the pro- 
priety of which binds the worshippers of the 
true God in all ages to a weekly Sabbath, it is 
reasonable that Christians should add a similar 
protestation against Judaism. It was neces- 
sary that Christians should openly separate 
as it were from the communion of the Jews, 
who, after their perverse rejection of our Lord, 
ceased to be the true church of God : And 
the sanctification of the Saturday being the 
most visible and notorious character of the 
Jewish worship, it was necessary that the 
Christian Sabbath should be transferred to 
some other day of the week. A change of 
the day being for these reasons necessary, the 
choice of the Apostles was directed to the 
first day of the week, as that on which our 
Lord's Resurrection finished and sealed the 
work of our redemption ; so that in the same 
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act by which we acknowledge the Creator, 
and protest agairjst the claims of the JeWs to 
be still the depositaries qf the true religion, 
we might confess the Saviour whom the Jews 
crucified. 

You have now seen that the Christian clear- 
ly stands obliged to the observance of a Sab- 
bath; that in the observance of his Sabbath 
he is held to the original institution of keep- 
ing every seventh day ; and that his proper 
Sabbath is the first day of the seven. By 
keeping a Sabbath, we acknowledge a God, 
and declare that we are not atheists ; by keep- 
ing one day in seven, we protest against ido- 
latry, and acknowledge that God who, in the 
beginning, made the heavens and the earth ; 
and by keeping our Sabbath on the first of the 
week, we protest against Judaism, and acknow- 
ledge that God who, having made the world, 
sent his only begotten Son to redeem man- 
kind. The observation therefore of the Sun- 
flay in the Christian church is a public weekly 
assertion of the two first articles in our Creed, 
— the belief in God the Father Almighty, 
the Maker of heaven and earth ; and in Jesus 
Christ, his only Son, our Lord. 

I must not quit this part of my subject 
without briefly taking notice of a text in St. 
Paul's epistle to the Colossians which has 
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been supposed to contradict the whole doc- 
trine which I have asserted, and to prove that 
the observation of a Sabbath in the Christian 
church is no point of duty, but a matter of mere 
compliance with an ancient custom. In the 
second chapter of that epistle, St, Paul, speak- 
ing of " the hand-writing of ordinances which 
is blotted out, having been nailed to the Re- 
deemer's cross,'' adds, in the sixteenth verse, 
" Let no man therefore judge you in meat or 
in drink, or in respect of an holiday, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath days." From 
this text, no less a man than the venerable 
Calvin drew the conclusion, in which he has 
been rashly followed by other considerable 
men, that the sanctification of the seventh 
day is no indispensable duty in the Christian 
church, — that it is one of those carnal ordi- 
nances of the Jewish religion which our Lord 
hath blotted out. The truth however is, 
that, in the apostolical age, the first day of 
the week, though it was observed with grerft 
reverence, was not called the Sabbath day, 
but the Lord's day, — that the separation of 
the Christian church from the Jewish com- 
munion might be marked by the name as 
well as by the day of their weekly festival ; 
and the name of the Sabbath days was appro- 
priated to the Saturdays, and certain days in 
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the Jewish church which were likewise called 
Sabbaths in the law, because they were ob- 
served with no less sanctity. The Sabbath 
^ays therefore, of which St. Paul in this pas- 
sage speaks, were not the Sundays of the Chris- 
tians, but the Saturdays and the other Sab- 
baths of the Jewish calendar. The Judaizing 
hereti(2S, with whom St. Paul was all his life 
engaged, were strenuous advocates for the ob- 
servation of these Jewish festivals in the 
Christian church ; and his (St. Paul's) admo- 
nition to the Colossians is, that they should 
not be disturbed by the cpnsures of those 
Avho reproached them for neglecting to ob- 
serve these Jewish Sabbaths with Jewish cere- 
monies. It appears from the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, that the Sunday was ob- 
served in the church of Corinth with St Paul's 
own approbation. It appears from the Apo- 
calypse, that it was generally observed in the 
time when that book was written by St John : 
and it is mentioned by the earliest apologists 
of the Christian faith as a necessary branch of 
Christian worship. But the Sabbaths of the 
Jewish church are abolished : nor is the 
Christian, in the observation of his own Sab- 
bath, to conduct himself by the childish rules 
of the old Pharisaical superstition. This 
brings me to consider, in the last place, the 
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manner in which the Christian Sabbath is to 
be kept. 

As the reason of the institution rests on 
such common benefits as the creation of the 
world and man's redemption, it is evident 
that all descriptions of men stand obliged to 
the duties of the day. No elevation of rank 
may exempt ; no meanness of condition may 
exclude ; no inexperience of youth disqualifies 
for the task ; no decrepitude of age is unequal 
to the toil ; no tenderness of sex can suffer 
from the fatigue. Since the proper business 
of the day thus engages every rank, every sex, 
and every age, it is evident that it requires 
a suspension of the ordinary business of the 
world ; for none can be at leisure for secular 
employments, when all are occupied, as they 
ought to be, in devotion. All servile labour 
and all worldly business was accordingly pro- 
hibited by the Mosaic Law, under the 
highest penalties ; and capital punishment 
was, in an early instance, actually inflicted on 
a man who only went out on the Sabbath to 
gather sticks for fuel. Christian magistrates 
have not only the permission, they have the 
injunction of our Lord — they have the 
authority at least of inference from the ex- 
ample of what he did himself, and what he 
justified when done by his disciples j^ to remit 
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much of the rigour of this interdiction. Such 
a cessation however of business and of plea- 
sure should be enforced, as may leave neither 
necessity nor temptation upon any denomin- 
ation of men in the community to neglect 
the proper observance of the festival. It is 
to be remembered, that although the worship 
of God is the chief end of the institution, yet 
the refreshment of the lower ranks of man- 
kind, by an intermission of their labours, is 
indisputably a secondary object. " Thou 
shalt rest on the seventh day," said the law, 
" that the son of thy handmaid, and the 
stranger, may be refreshed." A handmaid, 
in the language of the Old Testament, denotes 
a female slave : The son of a handmaid there- 
fore is the offspring of a female slave ; which, 
by the laws of the Jews, as of all people among 
whom slavery hath been allowed, was the 
property of the master of the mother. The 
stranger seems here to be set in opposi- 
tion to the homebom slave — denoting a 
foreign slave bought with money or taken in 
war. These two descriptions of the home- 
born and the foreign slave comprehend the 
whole of that oppressed and helpless order 
of mankind. It is expressly provided by the 
law, that on the Sabbath day this harrassed 
race of mortals should have their refreshment. 
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Noi^, a6 these injutictions were evidently 
founded oft the general principles of philan- 
thropy, it should seeift, th^t allowance being 
Tftftde for the difference between the rigour 
of the Jewish and the liberality of the Chris-- 
tian dispensation, — and allowance being also 
*6ade for the different circumstantjes of the 
ancient ^nd the modern world, — these in^ 
junctions of the suspension of the labours of 
the lower ranks are universally and peiv 
^6tually in force, in all parts of the ^orld, 
and in all ages ; the rather as they are no less 
calculated for the benefit of the higher thain 
for the comfort of the lower orders. It is 
nsefiil to both to be admonished at frequent 
intervals, ^^ the one for their consolation, the 
other for the suppression of that pride which 
a <x>hdition of ease and superiority is too apt 
to inspire. It is useful to both to be re- 
minded of their equal relation to their com- 
mon Lord, as the creatures of his power — 
the subjects of his government — the children 
of his love, by an institution which at frequent 
intfervals unites them in his service. Under 
this recollection, the servant will obey with 
fi^delity and cheerfulness, and the superior 
Will govern with kindness and lenity. It is 
of the highest importance to the present good 
•humour of society, and to the future interests 
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of men of every rank, Uiat these ii]yisinction6 
should be observed with all the ex^ctaessr 
which the present etate of society ;may admk. 
The labour of man is not the only toil 
which the Mosaic law |)rohibited on the SAbn 
bath day^ " On the seventh day thou shalt 
rest, that thine ox and thine ass may leest/' lA 
was a principle with some of the heathen 
moralists, that no rights subsist between man 
and the lower animals, — that, in the ex- 
erciae of our dominion over them, we. are. at 
liberty to pursue our own profit and con^^e^ 
nience, without any consideration of the 
fatigue and the miseries which they may 
undergo. The Holy Scriptures seem to 
fiipeak. another language, when they say " The 
righteous man is merciful even to his beast V' 
and as no reason can ,be alleged why the ox 
or the ass of Palestine shoidd be treated with 
more tenderness than the kindred brutes e^ 
other countries, it must be. upon this. general 
principle, that meroy is in some degree due 
to the animals beneath us^ jthat the JQiyine 
legislator of the Jews provided on the Sabbath 
for their refre^ihment. This, therefore, like 
^he formea: projvisipn (allowance still being 
made for the difierent.spirit^of Judaism and 
Christianity), is to be considered as a g^eral 
«id standard p^rt of jthe-institutioo^ whioh.is 
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violated whenever, for the mere pleasure and 
convenience of the master and the owner, 
either servants, or even animals, are subjected 
to the same severity of toil on the Sabbath, 
which belongs to the natural condition of the 
one, and to the civil rank of the other on the 
sfix days of the week. On the Sabbath, man 
is to hold a sort of edifying communion with 
the animals beneath him ; acknowledging, by 
a short suspension of his dominion over them, 
the right of the Creator in himself as well as 
in them, and confessing that his own right 
over them is derived from the grant of the 
superior Lord, 

It appears from what has been said, that the 
practice which is become so common in this 
country among all ranks of men, of making 
long journies on the Sabbath day without any 
urgent necessity, is one of the highest breaches 
of this holy institution. It breaks in upon 
the principal business of the day, laying some 
under a necessity, and furnishing others with 
a pretence for withdrawing themselves from 
the public assemblies ; and it defeats the or- 
dinance in its subordinate ends, depriving 
servants and cattle of that temporary exemp- 
tion from fatigue which it was intended both 
should enjoy. This, like other evils, hath 
arisen from small beginnings ; and, by an un- 
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perceived because a natural and a gradual 
growth, hath attained at last an alarming 
height. Persons of the higher ranks, whe-^ 
ther from a certain vanity of appearing great 
by assuming a privilege of doing what wais 
generally forbidden, or for the convenience 
of travelling when the roads were the most 
empty, began within our own memory to make 
their journies on a Sunday. In a commercial 
country, the great fortunes acquired in trade 
have a natural tendency to level all distinc- 
tions but what arise from affluence. Wealth 
supplies the place of nobility ; birth retains 
only the privilege of setting- the first example. 
The city presently catches the manners of 
the court ; and the vices of the high-born 
peer are faithfully copied in the life of the 
opulent merchant and the thriving tradesman. 
Accordingly, in the space of a few years, the 
Sunday became the travelling day of all who 
travel in their own carriages. But why should 
the humbler citizen, whose scantier means 
oblige him to commit his person • to the 
crammed stage-coach, more than his wealthier 
neighbour, be exposed to the hardship of 
travelling on the working days, when the mul- 
titude of heavy carts and waggons moving to 
and fro in all directions renders the roads un- 
pleasant and unsafe to all carriages of a slighter 
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fUiitie ; espeddily when the only veal incon- 
yenience, the danger of siich obstriictioit^^ isr 
infiiiitely ktcreased to him, by the greater 
difficulty with which the v^icle in which he 
makeS' kts uncomfortable journey crosses out 
of the way, in deep and miry roads, to avoid 
the fetal jostle ? The force of these principles^ 
was soon perceived ;, and, in open defiance of 
the laws^ stage-coaches have &>r severaJL years 
travelled on the Sundays^ The waggoner soon 
undierstaiids that the road is as free for him 
ad for the coaehifian, — that if the magistrate 
^connives at the one, he cannot enforce the l^w 
agaioet the other ; and the Swiday travell^ 
Aow bredbs the Sabbath, without any advanf^ 
tage giained it^ the safety or pleasure of his 
journey. It may seem, that the evil, grown 
to fihis height, would become its own resaedy : 
3i^ tibia is not the case. The temptatioii 
ii9fdeed to the crime among the higher ranks^ 
0^ the people subsi^st^ no longer; but the 
reverence for the d^y among all orders is 
exitinguished, and the abuse goes on from 
the inere habit of profaneness* In the 
country, the roads are crowded on the Sun- 
day^ as onf any other day,, with travellers of 
every sort : The devotion of the villages is 
interrupted by the noise of the carriages 
passing throi^^ or stopping at the inns for 
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refreshment. In the metropolis, instead of 
that solemn stillness of the vacant streets in 
the hours of the public service, which might 
suit, as in our father's days, with the sanctity 
of the day, and be a reproof to every one 
who should stir abroad but upon the businr 
ness of devotion, the mingled racket of 
worldly business and pleasure is going on 
with little abatement; and in the churches 
and chapels which adjoin the public streets, 
the sharp rattle of the whirling phaeton, and 
the graver rumble of the loaded waggon, 
mixed with the oaths and imprecations of the 
brawling drivers, disturb the congregation and 
stun the voice of the preacher. 

These scandals call loudly for redress : But 
redress will be in vain expected from any 
increased severity of the laws, without a con- 
currence of the willing example of the great 
This is one of the many instances, in which a 
corrupt fashion in the higher orders of society 
will render all law weak and ineffectual. I 
am not without hope that the example of the 
great will not be wanting. I trust that we 
are awakened to a sense of the importance of 
rdigious ordinances, by the dreadful exhibi- 
tion of the mischiefs of irreligion in the 
present state of the neighbouring apostate 
nation ; and though our recovery from the 
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disease of carelessness and indifference is yet 
in its beginning, appearances justify a san- 
guine hope of its continuance, and of its 
ultimate termination, through the grace of 
God, in a perfect convalescence. And when 
once the duties of religion shall be recom- 
mended by the general example of the 
superior ranks, then, and not till then, the 
bridle of legal restraint will act with effect 
upon vulgar profligacy. 

But, in the application of whatever means 
for the remedy of the evil, — whether of legal 
penalties, which ought to be enforced, and in 
some cases ought to be heightened — or of 
the milder persuasion of example — or of the 
two united, which alone can be successful, — 
in the application of these various means, the 
zeal of reform, if it would not defeat its own 
end, must be governed and moderated by a 
prudent attention to the general spirit of 
Christianity, and to the general end of the 
institufion. The spirit of Christianity is 
rational, manly, and ingenuous ; in all cases 
delighting in the substantial works of judg- 
ment, justice, and mercy, more than in any 
external forms. The primary and general 
end of the institution is the public worship of 
God, the Creator of the world and Redeemer 
of mankind. 
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Among the Jews, the absolute cessation 
of all animal activity on their Sabbath had 
a particular meaning in reference to their 
history : It was a standing symbolical me- 
morial of their miraculous deliverance from a 
state of servitude. But to mankind in ge- 
neral — to us Christians in particular, the 
proper business of the day is the worship of 
God in public assemblies, from which none 
may without some degree of crime be un- 
necessarily absent. Private devotion is the 
Christian's daily duty ; but the peculiar duty 
of the Sabbath is public worship. As for 
those parts of the day which are not occupied 
in the public duty, every man's own con- 
science, without any interference of public 
authority, and certainly without any oflScious 
interposition of the private judgment of his 
neighbour, — every man's own conscience 
must direct him what portion of this leisure 
should be allotted to his private devotions, 
and what may be spent in sober recreation. 
Perhaps a better general rule cannot be laid 
down than this, — that the same proportion 
of the Sabbath, on the whole, should be 
devoted to religious exercises, public and 
private, as every man would spend of any 
other day in his ordinary business. The holy 
work of the Sabbath, like all other work, to 
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be done well requires intermissions. An 
entire day is a longer space of time than the 
human mind can employ with alacrity upon 
any one subject. The austerity therefore of 
those is little to be commended, who require 
that all the intervals of public worship, and 
whatever remains of the day after the public 
duty is satisfied, should be spent in the 
closet, in private prayer and retired medit- 
ati*o«. Nor are persons in the lower ranks 
of society to be very severely censured — 
those especially who are confined to populous 
cities, where they breathe a noxious atmo- 
sph'ere, and are engaged in unwholesome 
occupations, from which with their daily 
subsistence they derive their daily poison — 
if they take advantage of the leisure of the 
day to recruit their wasted strength and 
harassed spirits, by short excursions into the 
purer air of the adjacent villages, aod the 
innocent recreations of sober society j pro- 
vided they engage not in schemes of dis- 
sipated and tumultuous pleasure, which may 
disturb the sobriety of their thoughts, and 
interfere with the duties of the day. The 
present humour of the common people leads, 
perhaps, more to a profanation of the festival, 
than to a superstitious rigour in the observ- 
ance of it : But in the attempt to reform, we 
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shall do wisely to remember, that the thanks 
for this are chiefly due to the base spirit of 
puritanical hypocrisy, which in the last cen- 
tury opposed and defeated the wise attempts 
of government, to regulate the recreations of 
the day by authority, and prevent the ex- 
cesses which have actually taken place, by a 
rational indulgence. 

The Sabbath was ordained for a day of 
public worship, and of refreshment to the 
common people- It cannot be a day of their 
refreshment if it be made a day of mortified 
restraint To be a day of worship, it must 
be a day of leisure from worldly business, and 
of abstraction from dissipated pleasure. But 
it need not be a dismal one. It was ordained 
for a day of general and willing resort to the 
holy mountain ; when men of every race, and 
every rank, and every age, promiscuously — 
Hebrew, Greek, and Scythian — bond and 
free — young and old — high and low — rich 
and poor — one with another — laying hold 
of Christ's atonement, and the proffered mercy 
of the gospel, might meet together before 
their common Lord, exempt for a season 
from the cares and labours of the world, and 
be " joyful in his house of prayer." 
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SERMON XXIV 



John? iv. 42. 

We have heard him ourselves ; and know that 
this is indeed the Christy the Saviour of the 
world. 

iwAS in an early period of our Saviour's 
ministry — in the beginning of the first year 
of it, shortly after his first pubUc appearance 
at Jerusalem, that the good people of the 
town of Sychar in Samaria, where he made a 
short visit of two days in his journey home to 
Galilee, bore that remarkable testimony to 
the truth of his pretensions which is recorded 
in my text. " We have heard him ourselves,'' 
they say to the woman of their town, to whom 
he had first revealed himself at the well by 
the entrance of the city, and who had first 
announced him to her countrymen : " We 
no longer rely upon your report : we our- 
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selves have heard him. We have heard him 
propounding his pure maxims of morality — 
inculcating his lessons of sublime and rational 
religion — proclaiming the glad tidings of his 
Father's peace. We ourselves have heard 
him ; and we are convinced that this person 
is indeed what he declares himself to be : 
We know that this is indeed the Saviour of 
the world, the Christ." 

This profession consists, you see, of two 
parts : The terms in which it is stated imply 
a previous expectation of these Samaritans, of 
a Christ who should come ; and declare a 
conviction that Jesus was that person. It is 
very remarkable in three circumstances. 

First, for the persons from whom it came. 
They were not Jews ; they were Samaritans, 
— '- a race of spurious Israelites sprung from 
the forbidden marriages of Jews with heathen 
families, — a nation who, although they pro- 
fessed indeed to worship the God of Abraham 
after the rites of the Mosaic law, yet, as it 
should seem from the censure that was passed 
upon them by a discerning and a candid judge, 
" that they worshipped they knew not what,'* 
— as it should seem, I say, from this censure, 
they had but very imperfect notions of the 
nature of the Deity they served ; and they 
were but ill-instructed in the true spirit of 
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the service which they paid him. These were 
the persons who were so captivated with the 
'sublimity of our Saviour's doctrines, as to de- 
clare, that he who had so admirably discoursed 
them, could be no other than the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. 

The second thing to he remarked ifi the 
very just notion tiiese Samaritans express 
of the office of the Christ whom they ex- 
pected, — that he should be the Saviour of 
the world. In the original language of the 
New Testament, there are more woitk than 
one which are rendered by the word "world" 
in the English Bible. One of these is a word 
which, though it properly signifies the whole 
of the habitable globe, is often used, in a 
more confined sense, by those later Greek 
writers who were subjects of the Roman em- 
pire and treat of the afiairs of the Romans. 
By these writers it is often used for so much 
only of the world as was comprised within 
the limits of the Roman empire. It has been 
imagined that the evangelists, following in 
this particular the example of the politer 
writers of their times, have used thissame word 
to denote what was peculiarly their world, the 
territory of Judea. Men of learning, in these 
later ages, have been much too fond of ithe 
practice of fi-aming expositions of Scripture 
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tipon these grammatical refinements. The 
observation may be partly just : In many in- 
stances, however, it hath been misapplied; 
and I would advise the unlearned reader 
of the English Bible, wherever the world is 
mentioned, to take the word in its most na- 
tural, that is, in its most extended meaning. 
This rule will seldom mislead him ; and the 
few instances in which it may be incorrect, 
are certain passages of history in which exact- 
ness of interpretation is not of great, at least 
not of general importance. In the text how- 
ever at present before us, the original word 
is not that which is supposed to be capable of 
a limited interpretation : On the contrary, it 
is that word which is used by the sacred 
writers, to denote the mass of the unconverted 
Gentile world, as distinguished from God's 
peculiar people. Of this world, therefore, 
and, by consequence, of the whole world, the 
Samaritans, as it appears by the text, ex- 
pected in the Christ the Saviour. It appears 
too, from the particulars of our Saviour's con- 
ference with the womMi at the well, which 
are related in the preceding part of this chap- 
ter, -— it appears, that of the meanis by which 
the Messiah was to effect the salvation of the 
world, these same people had a very just, 
though perhaps an inadequate apprehension. 
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They expected him to save the world by 
teaching the true religion. " I know/' said 
the woman, " when the Messiah is come, he 
will tell us all things,'* — all things concerning 
the worship of God ; for that was the topic 
in discussion. The circumstances which the 
evangelist's narrative discovers of this woman's 
former life give us no reason to suppose that 
she had been a person of a very thoughtful re- 
ligious turn of mind, which had led her to be 
particularly inquisitive after the true meaning 
of the prophecies. It is to be supposed, 
therefore, that the notions which she ex- 
pressed were the common notions of her 
country. It was the notion therefore of the 
Samaritans of this age, that teaching men the 
true religion would be in great part the 
means which the Messiah would employ for 
the general salvation of mankind : And since 
this was their notion of the means by which 
the Messiah's salvation should be effected, 
they must have placed the salvation itself in 
such a deliverance, as these means were natu- 
rally fitted to accomplish, — in a deliverance 
of mankind from the corruptions which igno- 
rance, hypocrisy, and superstition, had intro- 
duced in morals and religion, and particularly 
in the rites of external worship. Another 
thing appears by the woman's profession, — 
that the Samaritans were aware that the time 
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was actually come for this deliverer's appear- 
ance. Jesus had said to her — " The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth ; for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him." The woman took this declaration in 
its true meaning. She answered — " I know" 
— (these words in the beginning of the wo- 
man's answer are opposed to those in which 
our Saviour had bespoken her attention, " Be- 
lieve me") : " You have my belief," she said. 
" I know you tell me what is true : I know 
that the Messiah is just now coming (that is 
the precise meaning of the original words) : 
I know that the appointed time is come, — 
that the Messiah must presently arrive ; and 
I know that when that person is come, he 
will tell us all things." Great and innu- 
merable are the mysteries of godliness ! 
These Samaritans, who knew not what they 
worshipped, had truer notions of the Mes- 
siah's office, and of the nature and extent of 
the deliverance he was to work, than the Jews 
had, who for many ages had been the chosen 
depositaries of the oracles of God. The 
Samaritans looked for a spiritual, not a tem- 
poral — for a universal, not a national de- 
liverance ; and, by a just interpretation of the 
signs of the times, they were apprized that the 
VOL. II. n 
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tiitte iti Mrhich Jedtts of Nazareth arose) was the 
st*teon ttiarked by the prophetic spirit for the 
Mei^siah's appearance. Attend, I beseech 
you J t6 this eitraordinafy fact, deduced, if I 
ifiistyte not, trith the highest evidence, from 
the public ptofession of the Sycharites which 
is contained in toy text, connected with the 
pAtticukr pn^ssions of the woman. This 
feet will lead us to interesting ^peculationti, 
and to concltisioni^ of the highest importance. 
"the use I would at present make of it, is 
only to admonish you, by this striking in- 
stance, of how little benefit what are called 
the external means of grace may prove -*- the 
advantt^s even of a Divine revelation,—- 
of how little ben^t they may prove to those 
i»hose minds are occupied with adverse pre- 
judices, or who tmst so far to that partial fa- 
voiir of the Deity, of which they erroneously 
conceive the advantages of their present situ* 
ation to be certain signs, as to be negligent 
of their own improvement. On the other 
h^nd, you see what a proficiency may be 
made, by God's blessing, on the diligent use 
of scanty talents. Hie Samaritans, you see, 
who were not included in the commonwealth 
of Israel, who had no light but what came to 
them obliquely ,^ as it were, by an irregular re- 
flection from the Jewish temple **- no instruc- 
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tion but that of fugitive priests, and under the 
protection of a heathen prince — these Sama^ 
titans had so far improved under this imper- 
fect discipline, as to attdn views of the pro- 
mised redemption of which the Jews them- 
selves missed, whom the merciful providence 
of God had placed under the immediate 
tuition of Moses and the prophets. 

I return to the analysis of my text The 
third circumstance to be remarked in this 
profession of the Sycharites, is the great 
warmth and energy of expression with which 
they dieclare their conviction, that Jesus was 
that universal Saviour whose arrival at this 
season they expected. " We know^^ they say 
to the woman (this word expresses an assur- 
ance of the mind far stronger than belief) : 
" ,We give • entire credit to your r^)ort. But 
"fk^M assertion is no longer the ground of our 
belief; our persuasion goes far beyond any 
belief founded upon the testimony of a third 
person* We believe your report; but we 
believe it because we ourselves have heard 
him. And we know, and can maintain each 
of us upon his own proper knowledge and 
conviction, that this person is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.'' Would 
God, that all who now name the name of 
Christ, I had almost said, were Sycharites ! 
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but would God they all were animated with 
that full-grown confidence of faith, which, in 
a visit of two days, our great Master's preach- 
ing had raised to such strength and maturity 
in the honest hearts of these half-taught 
Samaritans I 

These facts, then, are clearly deducible 
from the text, — that the Samaritans of our 
Saviour's day, no less than the more instructed 
Jews, expected a Messiah ; that they knew no 
less than the Jews that the time was come for 
his appearance ; that, in the Messiah, they ex- 
pected, not like the mistaking Jews, a Saviour 
of the Jewish nation only, or of Abraham's 
descendants, but of the world — a Saviourof the 
world from moral ratherthan from physical eviL 

Of these facts, I may hereafter, with God's 
gracious assistance, endeavour to investigate 
the causes. The speculation will be no less 
improving than curious. It will give us 
occasion to inquire by what means God had 
provided that spmething of a miraculous, be- 
side the natural, witness of himself should re- 
main among the Gentiles in the darkest ages 
of idolatry. We shall find, if I mistake not, 
that a miraculous testimony of God, as the 
tender parent of mankind, founded upon early 
revelations and wide spread prophecies, beside 
that testimony which the works of nature 
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bear to him as the universal Lord, was ever 
existing in the heathen world, although for 
many ages the one was little regarded, and the 
Other lay buried and concealed. We shall, 
besides, have occasion to consider and to ex- 
plain many prophecies that lie scattered in the 
books of Moses. When I have shown you 
what were the foundations of the previous 
faith of the Samaritans in the Messiah to 
come, I may then proceed to inquire, upon 
what evidence the people of Sychar were in- 
duced to believe that Jesus was the expected 
person. But, as these topics will require 
some accuracy and length of disquisition, I 
shall for the present decline them ; and I shall 
bring my present discourse to a conclusion, 
when I have mentioned and considered a 
difficulty which some find in the story of our 
Lord's visit to the town of Sychar, and of his 
conference with the woman at the well ; and 
which they think a great one, though in my 
judgment, it is either altogether groundless, 
or, if it have any foundation, it is nevertheless 
entirely removed by the discovery which my 
text makes of the state of the Samaritans* 
faith at the time of our Lord's appearance* 
Whence was it, it hath been said, that Jesus, 
who declared himself not sent to save the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, should, to these 
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Samaritans, (a race which in a more advanced 
period of his ministry he ranked with Gren- 
tiles, when he first sent his apostles out to 
announce the approach of the kingdom of 
heaven, forbidding them to go into any Gen- 
tile province, or to enter any Samaritan town,) 
*— whence was it, that in this early period, 
to these Samaritans, and in particular to a 
woman of that country, whose character at 
that time was not irreproachable, whatever 
her succeeding life might be when she be- 
came a disciple of our Lord, — whence was it 
that at this early period, in this country, and 
to this woman, our Lord declared himself 
more explicitly than it is supposed he had yet 
done in any part of Judea, or even in private 
among his own disciples ? 

Perhaps the supposition which creates this 
diiflScultj — the supposition that Jesus had 
n«t declared himself explicitly, either among 
the Jews in general, or to any of his disciples 
in private — may be mifounded : At least, it 
is no proof that it is true, that we read not in 
any of the four evangelists that Jesus had, 
at any time before this interview with tire 
Sycharite woman, said to any one, either in 
public or in private, " I am the Messiah." 
To those who consider the abridged manner 
m which the evangelists have written — in 
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which they professed to write the. stoty of 
their Master's life, omitting many raore ior* 
cidents thaii they have related, — to those 
who consider this circumstance, it will b© Xk0 
argument that no declaration equally expli^ 
had been previously made, that non^ sueb i» 
recorded. The important transactkw* of the 
whole interval between our Lo«JV baptisni^ 
^nd bis return into Galilee after the &rat pa<i- 
sover, which are contained in the foMf fifAt^ 
chapters of St. John's Gospel, the three e^iar 
^vangeliats have altogether passed by : And 
those who are read in history,, eitHer sacred' 
or.^ profane, well know, that thB ijegafcira of 
m\y probable fact is never to be condiid^ 
from the sil^ice and omission ^fewn itfi& 
moat accurjjtte and exact historfaaa^ Fcomi 
the narrative contained in the tlwsee firat; 
chapters of St John's Gospel, roy cowdijpiisn^ 
I confess, would be, that our blessed Savwur 
was from the very first sufiiciently explkiit, 
with his select associates, upon the general 
point of his pretensions ; and oeithey at 
Jerusalem nor in Galilee at all reseryed. in 
pidblict But, granting the truth of the sup^ 
position upon which the difficulty is raised^ 
I say the solution of the difficulty is easy to 
be found, in the yiew which tb« text displays 
of the religious opiuions of the Ssrosritans 
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•nt the time of our Lord's visit to the town 
of Sychar. The Samaritans at that time had 
truer notions of the Messiah's character and 
office — I will not say, than any that were 
commonly to be found among the Jews — but 
I will say, than any one even of the apostles 
had, before their minds were enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit, after our Lord's ascension. 
Now, we are told that it is one of the maxims 
of God's government, " that to him that 
hath" — to him that hath acquisitions of his 
own, made by an assiduous improvement of 
his talents, by a studious cultivation of his 
natural endowments, and a diligent use of the 
external means of knowledge which have 
been afforded him — " to him shall be given" 
the means of greater attainments ; ** but from 
him that hath not" — from him who can show 
no fruits of his own industry — " from him 
shall be taken even that which he seemeth 
to have." This unprofitable servant, in the 
natural course of things, and by the just judg- 
ment of God, shall lose the advantages which 
through sloth and indolence he hath neglected 
to improve. By this maxim, every particular 
person's rank and station will be determined 
in the world to come. If it is not constantly 
observed in the present world, the necessity 
of departing from it either is the result of 
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that disorder and irregularity which man's 
degeneracy hath introduced, or it may be an 
essential part of the constitution of a pro- 
bationary state. Still, in general, it is rea^ 
sonable to suppose, that the external light 
of revelation, like the internal influences of 
the Spirit, when no particular good purposes 
of Providence are to be answered by a more 
arbitrary and unequal distribution of it, — in 
general, it is reasonable to suppose, that it is 
dispensed to different persons, in proportion 
to the inclination and ability to profit by it 
which th$ Searcher of Hearts discerns in 
each. Where, then, is the wonder, that our 
Saviour should declare himself so openly to 
these honest Sycharites, who were then 
earnestly looking for the great redemption, — 
whose hearts were ready, and whose under- 
standings were prepared to receive such a 
deliverer as Jesus pretended to be — to 
acknowledge the Christ, the Son of God, 
although he came in the form of a servant ? 
Where is the wonder that he should make 
this great discovery in the first instance to a 
weak woman, laden with the follies of her 
youth, if, notwithstanding the irregularity of 
her past life, he discovered in her heart a soil 
in which his holy doctrine might take root 
and flourish ? The restriction laid upon the 
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apostles, in their first mission, not to visit the 
Samaritans, was probably founded on reasons 
of policy — not on any dislike of the Sama- 
ritans. It might have obstructed the accomr 
plishment of our Saviour's great design, had 
the Samaritan multitude at that time risen on 
his side ; as the Jewish multitude, if I con- 
jecture aright, was ripe to rise, had he declared 
himself the temporal Messiah which they 
expected. But how, then, would man's re- 
demption have been effected, which required 
that his blood should flow for our crime --*• 
that he, as the representative of guilty man, 
should suffer capital punishment as a criminal? 
It was probably for this reason that the public 
call was not to be given to Samaria in his 
lifetime, lest Samaria should obey it; This, 
at least, seems consistent with the g^aeral 
politics of our Saviour's life ; for it is very 
remarkable, that as he grew in public fame, 
he became more reserved with his friends and 
more open with his enemies. This appears 
in a very striking manner in the circumstances 
of his last journey to Jerusalem, when he 
went up thither to return home no more till 
be had finished the great atonement. From 
Galilee, where his friends were numerous and 
his party strong, he stole away in secret: 
Through Samaria, where he was then less 
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known, he made a more public progress: 
Jerusalem, where the faction of his enemies 
prevailed, he entered in open triumph : In 
the temple, he bid defiance to the chief 
priests and rulers; telling them, that if, at 
their request, he should silence the acclam- 
ations of his followers (which he refused to do) 
the stones of the building would proclaim his 
titles, and utalute the present Deity. From 
similar motives, it may reasonably be pre- 
sumed, our Saviour, in the beginning of his 
ministry, honoured the forward faith of the 
Samaritans with an open avowal of his person 
and his office. In a more advimced period, 
bent on the speedy execution of his great 
design, he would not call them to his party, 
lest by securing his person they should 
thwart his purpose. 

And now, from these contrasted examples 
of Samaritan faith and Jewish blindness, let 
every one take encouragement, and let every 
one learn the necessity of assiduity in self- 
improvement Does any one whose thought^ 
less heart has hitherto been set upon the lust 
of the eye, the pomp of the world, or the pride 
of life, begin now to perceive the importance 
of futurity ? Does any one whom the violence 
of passion hath carried into atrocious crimes, 
which repetition hath rendered habitual and 
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familiar, begin to perceive his danger ? — 
would he wish to escape it, if an escape 
were possible ? — Let him then not be dis- 
couraged by any enormities of his preceding 
life. To become Christ's disciple, every one 
who wishes is permitted: Every one's past 
sins are forgiven from the moment that he 
resolves to conform to the precepts and ex- 
ample of his Saviour. He who made an open 
discovery of himself — an early proffer of sal- 
vation, to a people who, though not idolators, 
had but imperfectly known the Father, — he 
who, in a conference the occasion of which 
was evidently of his own seeking, revealed 
himself to a woman living in impure con- 
cubinage with the sjxth man she had called 
her husband, — he who forgave the sinner 
that perfumed his feet, and bathed them with 
the tears of her repentance, — he who ab- 
solved the adulteress taken in the fact, — he 
who called Saul the persecutor to be a pillar 
and an apostle of the faith he had so cruelly 
oppressed, — he who from the cross bore the 
penitent companion of his last agonies to 
paradise, — He hath said — and you have 
seen how his actions accorded with his words 
— he hath said — " Him that cometh to me, 
1 will in nowise cast out." " Him that 
cometh to me in humility and penitence, I 
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will in nowise cast out In nowise, — in 
no resentment of any crimes, not even of 
blasphemy and infidelity, previous to his 
coming, will I exclude him from the light of 
my doctrine, from the benefits of my atone- 
ment, from the glories of my kingdom.*' 
Come therefore unto him, all ye that are 
heavy laden with your sins. By his own 
gracious voice he called you while on earth : 
By the voice of his ambassadors he continueth 
to call ; he calleth you now by mine. Come 
unto him, and he shall give you rest, — rest 
from the hard servitude of sin, and appetite, 
and guilty fear. That yokeis heavy, — that bur- 
den is intolerable : His yoke is easy, and his 
burden light. But come in sincerity ; — 
dare not to come in hypocrisy and dissimu- 
lation. Think not that it will avail you, in 
the last day, to have called yourselves Christ- 
ians — to have been born and educated under 
the gospel light — to have lived in the ex- 
ternal communion of the church on earth, — 
if all the while your hearts have holden no 
communion with its Head in heaven. If, in- 
structed in Christianity, and professing to be- 
lieve its doctrines, ye lead the lives of un- 
believers, it will avail you nothing in the 
next, to have enjoyed in this world, like the 
Jews of old, advantages which ye despised, — 
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to hay« had the custody of a holy doctrine, 
which never touched your hearts— of a pure 
commandioenty by the light of which ye 
never walked. To those who dJustgrace the 
doctriiie of their Saviour by the scandal of 
their lives, it will be of no avail to hay^ 
yainl^ called him *^ Lordj^ I^prd.*' 
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SERMON XXV. 



John, iv. 42. 

We h(we heard hvn ourselves ; and know that 
this is indeed the Christy the Saviour of the 
world. 

Such was the testimony which, in an early 
period of our Saviour's ministry, the good 
people of the town of Sychar in Samaria, 
bore to the truth of his pretensions. They 
make, you see, a double profession, — first, 
of a previous faith in a Christ that was to 
come ; then of a faith now wrought in them 
by the preaching of Jesus, that Jesus himself 
was the person they expected. 

From this public confession of the Sychar- 
ites, connected with the sentiments which 
had been expressed by a woman of the same 
town, in her private conference with our 
Lord at Jacob's Well, these facts, as I showed 
you in my last discourse, may readily be de- 
duced, — that the Samaritans of our Saviour's 
day, with advantage of less light from reve- 
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lation, no less than the more instructed Jews, 
expected a Messiah, that they k»ew no less 
than the Jews^ tkit^die time was come for his 
appearance ; that in the Messiah who was now 
to come, thdjp eiqpected not, like the mis- 
taking Jews, a Saviour of the Jewish nation 
only, or of Abraham's descendants, but of the 
world ; that they expected a Saviour of the 
world from moral evil — from the misery of 
sin-andguih-^— from the corruptions of ig- 
norance, hypocrisy, and superstition. 

Of these facts I now purpose to investigate 
the causes. I lam to inquire therefore, first, 
on what grounds the previous faith which we 
find in the Samaritans — their faith in a 
Christ to come/ was founded ; and in the next 
place, what particular evidence might produce 
their conviction that Jesus was the person 
they expected actually arrived. 

The first question, what were the grounds 
of their previous faith, may seem naturally to 
ditide itself into two parts, — as it respects 
this previous faith in that part which was 
peculiar to the Samaritans ; or in that more 
general part of it in which they only con- 
curred in the universal expectation of all the 
civilized nations of the world. The expect- 
ation of an extraordinary person who should 
arise about this time in Judea, and be the 
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instrument of great improvements in the 
manners and condition of mankind, was 
almost if not altogether universal at the time 
of our Saviour's birth, and had been gradually 
spreading and getting strength for some time 
before it. The fact is so notorious to all who 
have any knowledge of antiquity, that it is 
needless to attempt any proof of it. It may 
be assumed as a principle which even an 
infidel of candour would be ashamed to deny; 
or, if any one would deny it, I would decline 
all dispute with such an adversary, as too ig- 
norant to receive conviction, or too disinge- 
nuous to acknowledge what he must secretly 
admit. This general expectation was com- 
mon therefore to the Samaritans with other 
nations : And so far as it was common, it 
must be traced to some common source ; for 
causes can never be less general than their 
effects. What was peculiar to the Sama- 
ritans, was the just notion which is expressed 
in my text, and in the private professions of 
the Sycharite woman, of the nature and ex- 
tent of the benefits men were to receive from 
the expected deliverer, and of the means 
by which the deliverance was to be accom- 
plished. 

The subject therefore before us, in its first 
general branch, the inquiry into the grounds 
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of the previous faith of the Samaritans, ap- 
pears, in this view of it, to be of vast extent 
and comprehension : For, to give the ques- 
tion a complete discussion, and to conduct 
the inquiry in what might seem the most 
natural order, it would be necessary to con- 
sider, first, the general grounds of the ex- 
pectation which so generally prevailed ; and 
afterwards, to inquire from what particular 
sources the Samaritans drew those just views 
of the Messiah's business which they have 
been found to entertain . The investigation 
of the first question would carry us into deep 
disquisitions of theological antiquities. 

It is not much my practice to shrink from 
difficulties ; nor can I bring myself to believe 
that common people are so incompetent as 
they are generally supposed to be to compre- 
hend whatever the preacher will be at the 
trouble to explain. Under the contrary per- 
suasion, I scruple not to serve you with 
stronger meats than are generally thought fit 
for popular digestion. I should consult my 
own ease more, and your advantage less, if I 
could acquiesce in the general opinion. 

For our present subject. The condition of 
the Samaritans in the article of religious in- 
formation was, in consequence of their con- 
nexion with" the Jews, so different from that 
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of any other people9 that we may reasonably 
separate the two questions concerning their 
particular faith and the general expectation 
of the rest of mankind, and consider them as 
distinct subjects ; for the views of the Sama- 
ritans might have been just what they were, 
although the Gentiles had been left (which 
never was their case) in total darkness. For 
the present, therefore, I shall postpone the 
general question concerning the grounds of 
the general expectation of the Gentiles, 
(which I purpose, however, with God's gra- 
cious assistance, at some future season to 
resume ; but for the present I shall postpone 
it,) and, confining myself to the particular 
case of the Samaritans, I shall endeavour to 
ascertain the particular sources from which 
they drew their information that the Messiah 
was to come for the general advantage of 
m^kind, and that he was to come in the 
character of a public teacher of the true 
religion. In the first circumstance, their ex- 
pectations differed from those of the Jews ; 
and in the second, from those of the whole 
Gentile world. Now, since these notions, 
wbieh were peculiar to themselves, could not 
be formed on any vague traditions which 
were current among any other people, — and 
9iQce they have been remarkably justified by 
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the event of things, — it is most reasonable 
to suppose that they were drawn immediately 
from the word of God — from prophecies of 
the Old Testament, which the Samaritans 
interpreted with more discernment than the 
Jews, because they were free from the pre- 
judices which the Jews entertained in favour 
of their own nation ; perhaps for this reason, 
that being secretly conscious of their spurious 
original, however they might boast their 
descent from Abraham, they were unwilling 
to admit those exclusive claims of his family 
for which the Jews so zealously contended, 
and on which their fatal prejudices were 
founded. But if the notions of the Sama- 
ritans were drawn immediately from the Old 
Testament, it is evident they are to be sought 
in those parts of it which the Samaritans 
admitted. The Samaritans admitted no part 
of the sacred writings of the Jews but the 
five books of Moses. In the books of Moses, 
therefore, we are to look for such prophecies 
of the Messiah as might be a sufficient found- 
ation of the faith of the Samaritans — of 
that pure faith which was free from the 
errors of the Jews, and far more particular 
than the general expectation of the Gentiles. 
Ih the books of Moses we must look for pro- 
phecies of the Messiah, declaring the general 
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extent of the deliverance he was to accom- 
plish, and describing him in the character of 
a religious teacher. And these prophecies 
must be clear and explicit, — not conveyed 
in dark images and ambiguous allusions, but 
in tei'ms that might be open to popular ap- 
prehension before their accomplishment ; for 
if no such prophecies should be found in the 
books of Moses, the faith of the Samaritans 
will be a fact for which it will be impossible 
to account. 

For prophecies describing the Messiah as 
the general benefactor of mankind, it is no 
difficult task to find them in the books of 
Moses : The greater difficulty, perhaps, would 
be to find any prophecy of him, of that high 
antic][uity, in which the extent of the blessings 
that should be the consequence of his ap- 
pearance is not expressly signified. This 
circumstance is clearly implied in the earliest 
revelations; and it is remarkable that it is 
always mentioned in the most explicit terms, 
in the promises made to the ancestors of the 
Jewish nation. A general restoration of 
mankind from the ruin of the fall was plainly 
implied in the original curse upon the ser- 
pent : For what would have been the great 
victory of the woman's seed, if the greater 
part of Eve's posterity were doomed to con- 
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tinue in the power of the common enemy ? 
— if, for one family to be brought by Christ 
within the possibility, of salvation, two hun- 
dred and ninety-seven millions were to re- 
main the neglected victims of the Devil's 
malice ? — which, upon a very moderate 
computation, was the case, if Jacob's was the 
single family that was to have an interest in 
Christ's redemption. After the flood, when 
Jehovah was described as the God of Shem, 
it was declared that Japhet was to find a 
shelter in Shem's tabernacle. Nor can I 
perceive that the curse denounced on Ca- 
naan's degenerate posterity amounted to an 
absolute exclusion of his descendants from 
the knowledge and the worship of Shem's 
God: The contrary, I think, is mercifully 
implied in the terms of the curse, — though, 
I confess, very darkly. When it was first 
intimated to Abraham that the Messiah was 
to arise among his descendants, it was at the 
same time declared that the blessing was to 
reach to all the families of the earth ; and 
this declaration was constantly repeated upon 
every renewal of the glorious promise to 
Isaac and to Jacob : So that the whole tenor 
of patriarchal prophecy attests the universal 
extent of the Messiah's blessings ; and the 
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thing is so very clear, that it is unnecessary 
to be more particular in the proof of it 

Again, for the time of his appearance. 
This was marked in Jacob's dying prophecy 
by a sign which the Samaritans of our Sa- 
viour's days could not but discern. The dis- 
solution of a considerable state hath, like all 
events, its regular and certain causes, which 
work the ultimate effect by a slow and gra- 
dual progress. The catastrophe is ever pre- 
ceded by public disorders of which human 
sagacity easily forecasts the event. To the 
Samaritans of our Saviour's day, living in the 
heart of the Jewish territory, it must have 
been very perceptible that the sceptre was 
falling from the hand of Judah, when the Jew- 
ish polity was actually within half a century 
of its dissolution ; — and when the sceptre 
should depart from Judah, then, according to 
the holy patriarch's prediction, the Shiloh 
was to come. 

Of the extent therefore of the Messiah's 
blessings, and of the time of his appearance, 
the Samaritans might find clear information 
in the books of Moses. Upon these points 
the earliest prophecies were so explicit, that 
no higher qualification could be requisite to 
comprehend their general meaning than a 
freedom of the mind from prejudices in 
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favour of the pretensions of the Jewish nation 
— prejudices which the Samaritans who hated 
the Jews were not likely to entertain. 

It may be somewhat more difiiciilt to 
prod^ce the particular predictions in which 
they found the Messiah described as a re- 
ligious teacher. That predictions to this 
purpose do exist in the books of Moses, in 
terms which were clearly understood by the 
ancient Samaritans, cannot reasonably be 
doubted : because we find this notion of the 
Mieseiah in the previous faith of the Sama- 
rritans, of which the books of Moses were 
the sole foundation. If these prophecies are 
now not easy to be found, the whole difficulty 
must arise from the obscurity which time 
hath brought, through various causes^ upon 
paiticular pa^isages of these very ancient wri- 
tings, which originally were perspicuous* 

It were perhaps not difficult to prove, that 
the promise which accompanied the delivery 
of the law at Sinai — the promise of a pro- 
phet to be raised up among the Israelites, who 
should resemble Moses — had the Messiah 
for its ultimate object : And from the appeal 
which is repeatedly made to it by the first 
preachers of Christianity — from the tertns 
in which the inquiries of the Pharisees were 
propounded to the Baptist — from the sent- 
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inients which >the^* Jtewish^ t^tihitude tirSt^^i&^l 
ciutomed to express upod' occasion of several 
of our Saviour's miracles — it is very evident, 
that, in the age of our X/ord and his apostles, 
the Messiah was uftiversallj looked for by th^ 
Jewish nation, as the person in whom that 
promise was to receive its final and pardculai: 
completion. In the office of a prophet, and 
more particularly in the resemblance of Moses, 
the chamcter of a teacher is indeed included ; 
but of a national teacher of the Jews only, not 
of an imiversal instructor of mankind. This 
promise therefore could hiardly be the found- 
ation of the expeptation which the Sama- 
ritans entertained of a public teachier who wais 
to reiscue the whole world from moral evil, 
by instructing all men in the true religion : 
For in the letter of the prophecy no such 
character appears ; nor is it probable, that be- 
fore the merciful scheme of Providence was 
developed and interpreted by the appearance 
of our Saviour, and the promulgation of the 
gospel, men would be so quicksighted in the 
interpretation of dark figures and distant 
allusions, as to descry the character of a uni- 
versal teacher under the image of a prophet 
of the Israelites. The passages therefore on 
which the Samaritains built their hope we 
have vet to seek. 
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One passage which, if I take its meaning 
right, contains an illustrious prophecy to our 
purpose, occurs in the book of Deuteronomy, 
It is the beginning of that prophetic song in 
which Moses, just before his death, describes 
the future fortunes of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. This song is contained in the thirty- 
third chapter of Deuteronomy, under the 
title of " The blessing wherewith Moses the 
man of God, at the point of death, blessed the 
children of Israel'; The particular passage of 
which I speak lies in the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth verses. From the quick transitions 
that are used in it, from parrative to ejacula- 
tion, and from ejaculation again to narrative,— 
and from the mixture of allusion to past facts 
and future events — it has much of that na- 
tural difficulty which is in some degree inse- 
parable from this style of composition : And 
the natural difficulty of the passage seems con- 
siderably heightened by the errors of tran- 
scribers ; insomuch, that the ablest critics 
seem to have despaired of reducing the origi- 
nal text to any grammatical propriety, or of 
drawing from it any consistent meaning, 
without much liberty of conjectural emend- 
ation. If the interpretation which I shall 
venture to propose should seem new, it will 
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nevertheless be thought a circumstance some- 
what in its favour, that, at the same time that 
it brings the passage to a more interesting 
and more connected sense than any other ex- 
position — a sense too the most pertinent to 
the dccsaion — it requires fewer alterations of 
the present text than are necessary in any ex- 
position that hath been hitherto attempted. 
Of forty-two words, of which the whole pas- 
sage is composed, six only undergo slight 
alterations, and a seventh is omitted. The 
six alterations have the sanction of antiquity, 

— two from the Samaritan copy of the origi- 
nal text, three from the Greek translation of 
the Seventy, and the sixth from the Syro- 
Arabic and Chaldee versions. In the omis- 
sion of the seventh word, which is the name 
of Moses in the fourth verse, I have the con- 
sent of all judicious critics ; who have found 
the omission necessary in all possible inter- 
pretations of the passage* In this sacred 
poem, the particular benedictions of the seve- 
ral tribes are naturally prefaced with a thank- 
ful commemoration of that which was (Jie 
great and general blessing of the whole nation 

— the revelation which they enjoyed, and the 
singular privilege of a polity and a law of 
Divine institution. The mention of these 
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national prerogatives is mixed with intima- 
tions of God's general tenderness for the 
whole huiAan race, with which the particular 
promises to the Jews, as hath been before ob- 
served, were seldom miaccompanied in the 
earlier prophecies ; and, as I understand the 
passage, a prediction of the final conversion 
of the Jews to Christ, after a previous adop- 
tion of the Gentiles, finishes the lofty proem 
of the inspired song. Such,' as I conceive it, 
is the general scope and purport of the pas- 
sage ; — of every part of which, with the few 
alterations I have mentioned, I shall now give 
you the literal translation, — or, where that 
cannot be done with perspicuity in the English 
language, the exact meaning, accompanied 
with so'much of paraphrase and remark as may 
be necessary to illustrate the connexion, and 
to justify my version in its principal peculi- 
arities. 

The prophet enters upon his subject with 
poetical allusions to the most striking cir- 
cum stances of the glorious scene which ac- 
companied the promulgation of the law. 
" Jehovah came from Sinai ; 
" His uprising was from Seir : 
" He displayed his glory from mount 
Paran j 
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" And from the midst of the myriads 

came forth the Holy One*5 — 
" On his right hand streams of fire/' 

Seir and Paran were places in the Wilder- 
ness where the Divine glory had been sensi- 
bly displayed. The myriads from which the 
Holy One is described as coming forth, were 
the myriads of attendant angels whose descent 
perhaps was visible before the blaze of light 
burst forth which was the well-known signal 
of the personal presence of the Holy One, — • 
that High and Holy One whose transcendent 
perfections and original existence separate 
him by an infinite interval even from the 
highest orders of the angelic nature. The 
streams of fire on his right, are the incessant 
flashes of lightning which struck the whole 
assembly with dismay. 

The description being brought to this 
point, the thing next in order to be men- 
tioned should be, the utterance of the Decar- 
logue ; but here the prophet interrupts his 
narrative, to commemorate God's parental 
care of all mankind, in these pathetic ejacula- 
tions : - . 



* " The Holy One'* The same word is used for God, in 
tlie parallel text of Habakkuk, — Editor. 
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" O loving Father of the peoples !" 
" Of the peoples," — that is, of all the 
different nations of the world ; for that is the 
force of " peoples," in the pluraL 

O loving Fa,ther of the peoples ! 
All the saints are in thy hand ; 
*• They are seated at thy feet, 
" And have received of thy doctrine." 
" All the saints — good men of all families 
and of all countries — are under thy protec- 
tion." In our English Bibles we read " all 
his saints." It is upon the authority of the 
Seventy that I throw away the pronoun, 
which not being expressed in their trans- 
lation had probably no place in their copies 
of the original ; and indeed its whole effect 
is but to destroy the generality of the ex- 
pression, on which the spirit of the sentiment 
entirely depends. ^^ All the saints are seated 
at thy feet, and have partaken of thy doc- 
trine." In these words, you will observe, 
the great Being who was styled the loving 
Father of the peoples is addressed in the 
specific character of a teacher; for the ex- 
pression of sitting at his feet describes the 
attitude of scholars listening to the lessons of 
a master. " And they have received of thy 
doctrine, or of thy instruction." " They 
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have received, — ^" In the public translation, 
the expression is in future time, — " They 
shall receive ;" and, thus rendered, the pas- 
sage stands as a promise of the instruction 
of mankind by future revelations. But we 
have the authority of the Seventy to under- 
stand the original expression of time past. 

The promise of future instruction comes in 
another place: The allusion here is to past 
mercies, as an evidence of the universality of 
God's parental care of all mankind, in which 
the prophet professes his belief; and of this 
the past instances of general mercy, mani- 
fested in the revelations which had been 
granted to good men in the patriarchial ages, 
long before the institution of the Mosaic 
covenant, furnished a more pregnant proof 
than distant promises. After these ejacula- 
tions, the prophet resumes his narrative, and 
proceeds to mention the promulgation of the 
law : which, prefaced as it is with these allu- 
sions to the world's old experience of its 
Maker's comprehensive love, seems rather 
alleged as a recent instance of the general 
providence, than as an argument of any 
arbitrary partial fondness for that particular 
race in which the theocracy was erected. 
" To us he prescribed a law." 
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" He," the Holy One who came forth from 
the midst of the myriads ; for the intervening 
ejaculations »tand in parenthesis, and this line 
is to be taken in connexion with the two last 
of the initial stanza. 

" To us he prescribed a law. 

" Jacob is the inheritance of the 
Preacher : 

" He shall be king in Jeshurun, 

" When the chiefs of the people shall 
gather themselves together 

" In union with the tribes of Israel.'* 
" Jacob is the inheritance of the Preacher." 
This sentence renders the reason of the in^ 
stitution of the law, — that the family of Jacob, 
for the general good of mankind, was chosen 
to be the inheritance or peculiar portion of 
the Preacher. They were appointed to be for 
mmy ages the immediate objects of Divine 
instruction, and the depositaries of the sacred 
oracles. In this sense Jacob was the inherit- 
ance of " the Preacher," — of that person who 
hath been in all ages, though in different ways 
at different seasons, the dispenser of the light 
of revelation. Of this Preacher Jacob is here 
called the inheritance, in the same sense in 
which the Jewish nation is called "his own" 
in the first chapter of St John's Gospel. 
The word which I have rendered by "the 
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Preacher" hath been generally taken in this 
place in the sense of ^^ congregation j" which 
gives the whole passage a very different 
meaning : But the sense in which I take it, 
of " the Preacher," is the usual signification 
of the word. The use of it in the sense of 
" congregation" is unexampled in the sacred 
writings, unless perhaps in this passage, in 
another in the book of Genesis, and a tl^ird 
in the book of Nehemiah. The passage of 
the book of Genesis will be particularly con- 
sidered in the prosecution of our subject. 
*rhe signification of the word in question i^ 
not less ambiguous in that place than it is 
liere ; and the sense of " -the Preacher" will 
equally suit the context. 'In Nehemiah, the 
sense is somewhat doubtful ; and, were it 
certain, the style of Nehemiah is not the best 
standard for the intecpirdtation of Moses. The ^ 
interval between the*- two writers was long; 
and the changes and corruptions, which the 
Hebrew language underwent in the captivity 
of the Jewish nation, were great and various. 
The book of Ecclesiastes was of an earlier 
and a purer age ; and throughout that book, 
the word, by the consent of all interpreters, 
signifies " the Preacher." But the particular 
advantage of taking the word here in its 
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usual and proper signification, is the remar 
able perspicuity which it gives to the en^uii 
distich, — clearly demonstrating the person 
whom it is predicated that he shall be a Idn^ 
which person it will be no easy matter 
ascertain, if, by adopting any other meanii 
of this word, we lose the description of hi 
which this line affords. " He shall be king 
The Preacher, whose inheritance is Jaco 
shall be king. Our public translation has 
" He was king;" making the sentence : 
assertion of something past, instead of 
prediction. And this assertion some unde 
stand of Moses, who was no king, nor ev 
bore the title, — and some, of God, of who 
it were improper to say that he was what ] 
ever is, king in Jeshurun. With the authori 
of the Seventy therefore on my side, I thrc 
away the letter which gives the verb the pi 
terite form, and understand it of time futui 
" He,^ the Preacher, " shall be king 
Jeshurun." The word " Jeshurun" is i 
patronymic of the Jewish nation ; but, 1 
thfe natural force of it, seems rather to deno 
the whole body of the justified, in all ages 
the world, and under all dispensations : Ai 
it is to be taken with more or less restrictic 
of its general meaning, according to the pa 
ticular times which may be the subject 
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discourse^ It is sometiraes descriptive of the 
Jews, noi as the natural deaeei)da»it9 Qf3*of)h 
or of Abraham, but in their ^piritu^l <5har 
racter of the justified, while they formed the 
whole of the acknowledged churd^ : But in 
prophecies which respect the adoption of tl^e 
Gentiles, it denotes the whole body pf the 
faithful gathered from the four winds of 
heaven. In this Jeshurun, the monarchy of 
God was from the beginning, is without in- 
terruption, and shall be without end: But 
the Messiah's kingdom commenced upon our 
Lord's ascension : and its establishment will 
be then complete, when the rebellious Jews 
shall acknowledge hira. This kingdom I 
conceive to be here predicted, in the asser- 
tion that the Preacher shall be king in that 
Jeshurun which shall hereafter be composed 
of Jews and Gentiles, living in friendship and 
alliance, professing the same faith, and exer- 
cising the same worship. 

Thus it appears, that in this prophecy of 
Moses, if we have rightly divined its mean- 
ing, the Messiah is explicitly described under 
the character of a preacher, in whose spiritual 
kingdom Jews and Gentiles shall be united as 
the subjects of a common Lord. This in- 
terpretation of this remarkable passage will 
receive, I think, considerable confirmation 
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from the elucidation of another prophecy of 
an earlier age, in which Christ*s character of 
a general teacher, or his business at least of 
teaching all the world, is described in terms 
less liable to ambiguity of interpretation. 
And this I shall consider in my next dis-.* 
course. 
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SERMON XXVI. 



John, iv. 42. 

We hwoe heard him ourselves ; and know that 
this is indeed the Christ , the Saviour of the 
world. 

This fourth chapter of St. John's Gospel con- 
tains a narrative of our Saviour's visit to the 
town of Sychar in Samaria ; and in the text 
we have the testimony which was publicly 
borne by the people of the place to the truth 
of his pretensions. 

Extraordinary as the fact may seem, this 
portion of the evangelical history affords the 
most unquestionable documents of the truth 
of it, — that the Samaritans of our Saviour's 
% not only believed in a Christ who was 
to come, but had truer notions than the Jews, 
their contemporaries, of the nature and ex- 
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tent of the salvation to be expected from 
him, and of the means by which it should 
be accomplished: The nature of the sal- 
vation, spiritual — the extent, universal — 
the means, teaching. They expected a de- 
liverance of the whole world from moral evil, 
by a person who should appear in the cha- 
racter of a universal teacher of the true re- 
ligion. 

Of these just views of the Samaritans, the 
books of Moses, which were the only part of 
the Jewish Scriptures which the Samaritans 
received, were the only possible foundation. 
The conclusion therefore seems infallible, 
that prophecies do actually exist in some part 
of the books of Moses, which describe the 
Messiah as a general teacher of the true re- 
ligion, and express this character in terms 
which were clearly understood by the ancient 
Samaritans. If these prophecies are now not 
easy to be found, the difficulty must arise 
from the obscurity which time hath brought 
upon particular passages of those very ancient 
writings which originally were perspicuous. 
If, by the assistance of Him who hath pro- 
mised to be ever with us, we should be 
enabled to succeed in our attempt to do the 
iiyuries of time in some degree away, and to 
restore defaced prophecies of this great im- 
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portance to their original evidence, we trust 
we shall have rendered some part of the 
service which we owe to that great cause to 
the support of which our talents and our 
studies stand solemnly devoted. 

In my last discourse, I produced a passage 
from the book of Deuteronomy, which, in 
whatever obscurity it may have lain for 
several ages, with fewer and slighter emen- 
dations than are requisite to bring it to any 
other consistent meaning, admits an interpre- 
tation which makes it an illustrious prophecy 
to our purpose. You will recollect, that the 
passage is the proem of that prophetic song 
in which Moses, just before his death, de- 
scribed the fortunes of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. My translation, which it may be 
useful to repeat, that the agreement and re- 
semblance between this prophecy and some 
others which I now purpose to consider may 
be the more readily perceived, — my trans- 
lation of the second and three following verses 
of the thirty-third chapter of Deuteronomy, 
is in these words : — 

« 

" Jehovah came from Sinai ; 
" His uprising was from Seir : 
" He displayed his glory from mount 
Paran ; 
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" And from the midst of the myriads 

came forth the Holy One, — 
" On his right hand streams of fire. 
" O loving Father of the peoples ! 
" All the saints are in thy hand, 
" They are seated at thy feet, 
" And have received of thy doctrine. 
" To us he (the Holy One) prescribed a 

law. 
^ Jacob is the inheritance of the Preacher : 
"He (the Preacher) shall be king in 

Jeshuran, 
" When the chiefs of the peoples gather 

themselves together 
" In union with the tribes of Israel." 

The interpretation of this remarkable pas^ 
sage will receive great confirmation from the 
elucidation of another prophecy, of an earlier 
age,' which I now take in hand. The ex- 
amination of this prophecy will consist of two 
parts. The first point will be, to ascertain 
its meaning, as it stands in our modern 
copies of the Hebrew text without any 
alteration ; and the second, to consider an 
emendation suggested by the old versions, 
which, without altering the sense, consider- 
ably improves the perspicuity and heightens 
the spirit of the expression. 
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When the patriarch Jacob was setting out 
for Fadan-aram, to form an alliance by mar- 
riage according to the customs of those early 
times, with the collateral branch of his 
mother's family, his father Isaac's parting 
blessing was to this effect : " God Almighty 
bless thee, and make thee fruitful, and mul- 
tiply thee ; and thou shalt be a multitude of 
peoples.^^ This blessing was repeated, it 
seems, to the patriarch, in his dream at Luz ; 
for though this circumstance is not mentioned 
by Moses in its proper place, in his narrative 
of that extraordinary dream in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Genesis, it is however ap- 
parent, by the words which in the forty-eighth 
chapter he puts into the mouth of Jacob upon 
his death-bed. " God Almighty appeared 
unto me at Luz, in the land of Canaan ; and 
blessed me, and said unto me, Behold I will 
will make thee fruitful, and multiply thee ; 
and I will make of thee a multitudes of peo- 
ples." You will observe, that it is not without 
a special reason that I choose, in these pas- 
sages, to sacrifice the propriety of my English 
expression to an exact adherence to the let- 
ter of the Hebrew text, in the use of the 
word " peoples," in the plural. In the ori- 
ginal language of the Old Testament, the 
word " people," in the singular, always sig- 
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the terms of this promise to Abraham, and of 
the blessings pronounced upon Jacob, upon 
three different occasions in our English 
Bibles, would be very much the same; whereas 
in the original they are essentially different ; 
and the difference lies in the principal word, 
in the word which expresses the matter of 
the promise* Now, as a sameness of the 
terms, if it really existed, would be an argu- 
ment for assigning one and the same meaning 
to the promises, so a regular variation of the 
terms in which the promises to Abraham 
and to his grandson were conveyed, when the 
promise was repeated twice to Abraham — to 
Jacob three times, creates a strong presump- 
tion that the promises to these different per- 
sons, in which so striking a difference of the 
terms was so constantly observed, had difr 
ferent objects : And the event of things con- 
firms the suspicion. Of Abraham, who was 
the common ancestor of the Israelites, the 
Arabians, the Idumaeans, and many other 
nations of the East, it might be said with 
truth, in the literal sense of the words, that 
he should be " the father of many nations :'' 
But of Jacob, whose whole posterity was con- 
tained in the single nation of the Jews, I 
cannot see with what propriety it could be 
said that " a company of nations should come 
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nifies some single nation, and, for the most 
part, the individual nation of the Jews ; the 
plural word " peoples," signifies many nations, 
either Jews and Gentiles promiscuously, or 
the various nations of the Gentiles, as dis- 
tinguished from the Jews. Our translators, 
in this instance over studious of the purity of 
their English style, have dropped this im- 
portant distinction throughout the whole of 
the Old Testament ; and thus the force and 
spirit of the original, wherever it depends 
upon this distinction, which is the case in 
many prophetic texts, is unhappily lost in 

our public translation. But to return. 

This same blessing was again repeated, 
upon the patriarch's return from Padan-aram ; 
when God appeared to him, and said — "I 
am God Almighty. Be fruitful and multiply* 
A nation and a company of nations shall be 
of thee." It is the same word in the original 
which is rendered in our English Bibles, in 
this third benediction, by a " company," and 
in the two former passages by a " multitude :" 
But it is of great importance to observe, that 
in the promise made to Abraham that he 
should be a father " of many nations," or, 
according to the margin, *' of a multitude of 
nations," a very different word is used* 
Were the marginal interpretation adopted. 
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the terms of this promise to Abraham, and of 
the blessings pronounced upon Jacob, upon 
three different occasions in our English 
Bibles, would be very much the same; whereas 
in the original they are essentially different ; 
and the difference lies in the principal word, 
in the word which expresses the matter of 
the promise. Now, as a sameness of the 
terms, if it really existed, would be an argu- 
ment for assigning one and the same meaning 
to the promises, so a regular variation of the 
terms in which the promises to Abraham 
and to his grandson were conveyed, when the 
promise was repeated twice to Abraham — to 
Jacob three times, creates a strong presump- 
tion that the promises to these different per- 
sons, in which so striking a difference of the 
terms was so constantly observed, had difr 
ferent objects : And the event of things con- 
firms the suspicion. Of Abraham, who was 
the common ancestor of the Israelites, the 
Arabians, the Idumaeans, and many other 
nations of the East, it might be said with 
truth, in the literal sense of the words, that 
he should be " the father of many nations :'' 
But of Jacob, whose whole posterity was con- 
tained in the single nation of the Jews, I 
cannot see with what propriety it could be 
said that *' a company of nations should come 
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out of Am," or that he should be made " a 
multitude of peoples." To say that nations 
or peoples stand only for tribes, is an ill- 
devised subterfuge of Jewish expositors: It 
is founded upon a principle which ever will 
mislead, because it is in itself false, (though, 
by the way, it is the favourite assumption of 
our modern Socinians, and is the foundation 
of their whole system,) that the prophetic 
style describes little things by gigantic images. 
Even in the spiritual sense, the expression 
that Jacob should be a multitude of peoples, 
or that a company of nations should come 
out of him, would be improper and unpro- 
phetic ; for the various races of men, who, by 
embracing the faith of Christ, are become in 
a spiritual sense the children of Abraham 
and of Jacob, are in the same spiritual sense, 
by virtue of their adoption into the blessed 
family, become parts of the one nation of the 
spiritual Israel, arid are no longer to be called 
in any spiritual sense a multitude or a com- 
pany of peoples or of nations. It is a just 
observation of the learned Calvin, that a pro- 
phecy which should have described the 
Christian community under the image of a 
variety of nations would have been no bless- 
ing, but a curse ; since, according to the re- 
gular signification of the prophetic images. 
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which have their regular and determined sig- 
nifications no less than the words of common 
speech, such a prophecy would have been 
predictive of factions and schisms, and would 
have threatened a dissolution of that unity 
on which the welfare of the church depends. 
The word which in these promises to Jacob 
is rendered by " multitude" or " company" 
in our English Bibles, takes its origin and its 
meaning from a root which properly signifies 
" to assemble," or " to call an assembly :" 
And the force of it in these passages seems 
more properly expressed in the Greek trans- 
lation of the Seventy, than by any later inter- 
preter. Their translation is to this effect : 
In the two first places, " I will make thee for 
the gathering together of nations ;" in the 
third place, " The gathering together of 
nations shall be fi^om thee :" And the gather- 
ing together which is intended can be no 
other than the gathering of all nations into 
one in Christ. But, if I mistake not, this 
great event is much more expressly men- 
tioned in these passages, than it appears to be 
even in the version of the Seventy ; the 
Messiah being personally mentioned under 
the character of the " Gatherer of the na- 
tions :" For the word which the Seventy 
render by " the gathering together," and the 
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JEnglish translators by " a multitude" or 
" company," may, by its derivaticwa, either 
signify the persons of whieh an assembly is 
composed, in which sense our English trans- 
lators understood it, — or the act of bringing 
them together, which is the sense the Seventy 
express ; or it may bear a third sense, which 
perhaps is of all the most pertinent in the 
passages in question, — : it may stand for the 
person by whose authority the assembly is 
convened. Any one of these three senses, 
the word, for its natural force, may bear in- 
differently ; and in which of the three it is 
in any particular passage to be taken, can 
only be determined by the occasion upon 
which it is introduced, by what is said of it, 
and by the words with which it is imme- 
diately connected. In the passages in ques- 
tion, the first sense seems absolutely excluded 
by the truth of history, with which true pro- 
phecy must ever be consistent: Jacob never 
became the father of a multitude of nations. 
Of the remaining two, we are at liberty to 
to choose that which may be most consistent 
with history and with the general tenor of 
the ancient prophecies, and may give the 
most importance to the sense and the moat 
spirit to the expression. The spirit of the 
expression will be the most striking iX the 
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last of the three senses be adopted, that of a 
person ; for, with this sense of the word, the 
literal rendering of the three passages will be 
thus : Of the two first, " I have appointed 
thee for a gatherer of the peoples ;" of the 
third, " A nation and the Gatherer of nations 
shall arise from thee." Were I satisfied that 
our modern copies of the Hebrew text give 
these promises to Jacob precisely in the 
terms in which they were originally delivered 
to him, without the alteration or omission of 
a single letter, I might perhaps allege, in 
confirmation of the interpretation I would 
propose, that our Lord may be imagined to 
allude to this prediction of himself under the 
character of a Gatherer of the nations, in 
those pathetic words with which he closed 
his public preaching: " O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem ! thou murderess of the prophets ! thou 
that stonest them that are sent unto thee ! 
how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together in what manner the hen ga- 
thereth her own chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not !" But, whichever be the 
true rendering, — whether " the Gatherer," 
for which my opinion stands, or " the gather- 
ing together," which the Seventy approve, 
— the prophecy contains an evident allusion 
either to the person of Christ as a teacher, or 
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to his business as a teaching; for although 
the ambiguous word, in the sense of an as- 
sembly, seems to carry no natural limitation 
of its meaning, but might stand for any as- 
sembly convened by proclamation, without 
regard to any particular end or purpose for 
which it might be holden, — yet the most 
frequent use of it among the sacred writers 
is, for assemblies of which the purpose is 
either civil consultation or religious worship 
and instruction : And the civil assemblies to 
which it is applied are, for the most part, those 
in which something of religious business 
mixes itself, more or less, with the purpose of 
the meeting : So that, in the sense of " an 
assembly," it pretty much corresponds with 
the English word " congregation ;' which by 
its natural force might stand for any assem- 
bly, and yet, by the usage of our best writers, 
and indeed of common speech, is appropriated 
to religious assemblies. By analogy, there- 
fore, we may conclude that this same word, 
in the sense of an " assembler," must pecu- 
liarly denote the person who presides in a 
religious congregation, who leads the public 
worship, and instructs the people : And the 
Gatherer of nations, in this sense, is the 
proper character of the founder of a religion 
which was to be adopted by the whole Gen- 
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tile world ; except, perhaps, that it may seem 
somewhat more comprehensive, as describing 
a person who should gather the nations, ad 
our Saviour would have gathered the childr^i 
of Jerusalem, for the double purpose of teach- 
ing and of saving them. 

In these passages therefore of the book of 
Genesis, as they stand in our modern copies 
of the Hebrew text, whether we follow the 
version of the Seventy or adopt anothw 
which the original words will equally bear, 
we have an explicit prediction of the in- 
struction and salvation of the Gentiles, to be 
accomplished by a descendant of Jacob. The 
two first indeed, in which it is said to Jacob 
that he should be or that Grod had appointed 
him to be for a gatherer or for the gathering 
of the peoples, declare perhaps the general 
benefit immediately intended by the selection 
of Jacob's family ; who, for the general good 
of all mankind, were appointed to be for a 
certain period the depositaries of the tine 
religion, and the objects of a miraculous 
discipline. Their intercourse, in various 
ways at different periods — by conquest or 
by commerce, by alliance or by servitude -^ 
with the principal empires and most enlight- 
ened nations of the world, •— in the earliest 
times with the Moabites, the Fhcenicians, 
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the Egyptians, and the Syrians of Damascus 

— afterwards with the Assyrians, the Baby- 
lonians, and the Persians — then with the 
Greeks — and last of all, with the Romans, 

— the intercourse of the Israelites, in every 
period of their state, with the people that 
was the most considerable for the time, was 
the means of keeping alive some knowledge 
of the true God even among the heathens, in 
such a degree at least as might prepare the 
world for a general revelation at the ap- 
pointed season. They were, as some of their 
own Rabbin have very well expressed it, the 
witnesses of the one true God to all mankind. 
In this sense Jacob was appointed for the 
congregations, or for the teacher of the 
people : His posterity was a race of priests, 
a nation of prophets. The third passage spe- 
cifically respects either the general salvation 
of the Gentiles, or the person who was to 
save them by teaching them a true religion 
and a pure worship. According to the ver- 
sion of the Seventy " The gathering toge- 
ther of the nations shall be from thee." 
This passage is exactly parallel with our Savi- 
our's own words, in his conference with 
the Samaritan woman, " Salvation is of the 
Jews." The salvation of the Gentiles is 
predicted j and the accomplishment of it is 
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ascribed to a descendant of Jacob. Ac- 
cording to the version which to me seems 
preferable, it is a prophecy describing a de- 
scendant of Jacob by the character of the 
Saviour and the teacher of all mankind. 

We therefore find in* this promise to Jacob, 
as it is represented in the copies of the 
Hebrew text which are now in use, such a 
declaration of God's merciful care of all 
mankind — so explicit a prediction of a 
teacher, or at least of a teaching of the 
Gentiles, as may sufficiently account for the 
just views which the Samaritans entertained 
of the nature as well as of the extent of the 
Messiah^s redemption. 

I cannot take leave of this same prophecy, 
without considering an emendation which the 
translation of the Seventy suggests. The 
true object of the prophecy is that which 
appears in the interpretation of the Greek 
translators — the mysterious scheme of Pro- 
vidence of gathering all nations into one in 
Christ. But, though the Seventy have so far 
succeeded as not to misinterpret, (for they 
have expressed the true purport of the pro- 
phecy, and have introduced no false images 
which the original words do not convey,) 
whether they have had the good fortune to 
seize the true turn of the original expression, 
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and have given the prophecy in its genuine 
form as well as its true meaning, will bear 
a question. In their translation, the pro- 
phecy is a simple prediction of the event. 
The original words will bear an exposition 
which render it an ttfiimated prediction of 
the person by whom the event was to be 
accomplished, in that particular character in 
which we have the highest reason to think he 
is actually described in some passages of the 
Mosaic writings which have been long mis- 
understood. The different interpretations of 
this passage have all arisen, as I have in a 
preceding part of this discourse explained, 
from the ambiguity of a single word, which 
by its natural force may indifferently signify 
either a multitude assembled, the act of as- 
sembling, or the person by whose authority 
the assembly is convened. If the ambiguous 
word be taken in the last of these three 
meanings, the literal rendering of the three 
passages in question will, be to this effect : Of 
the two first, " Thou shalt be," or " I have 
appointed thee to be for a gatherer of the 
peoples j" of the third, " A nation and the 
Gatherer of nations shall arise from thee." 
I shall not dwell upon the arguments that 
might be alleged for giving a preference to 
this interpretation of the passages in question. 
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as the original text stands in our modem 
copies ; but I shall proceed to show, that id 
older copies, which were likely to be more 
sincere, this was the most obvious if not the 
only sense which the Hebrew words pre- 
sented. 

The copies of the Hebrew text which are 
now in use, from which the English and 
most modem translations of the Old Testa- 
ment have been made, give the text which 
the Jews have thought proper to consider as 
authentic, since a revision of the sacred bookiS 
by certain learned Rabbin who lived several 
centuries after Christ. These critics, by their 
Tery imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, which in their time had been a 
dead language among the Jews themselves fot 
many ages, and by their prejudices against 
our Saviour, were but ill qualified for their 
arduous undertaking. I would not over con- 
fidently charge them with an impiety of 
which they have been suspected — of wilful 
corruptions of the prophetic text in prejudice 
of our Lord's pretensions. To say the truth, 
I am little inclined to give credit to this 
heavy accusation : The Jews, to do them jus- 
tice, with all their prejudices, have ever shown 
a laudable degree of religious veneration for 
the sacred text ; and have employed the 
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greatest pains, though not always by the most 
judicious means, to preserve its integrity. I 
am therefore unwilling to believe that any 
Jew would make the least wilful alteration in 
any expression which he believed to have 
proceeded from the inspired pen. But, al- 
though I am inclined to acquit them of the 
imputation of wilful corruptions, (without 
any impeachment however of the candour of 
those who judge more severely; for they 
have room enough for their suspicions,) it is 
but reasonable to suppose, — it were unreason- 
. able to suppose the contrary, — that where 
various readings occurred of any prophetic 
text, these Jewish critics would give the pre- 
ference, not in malice, but in the error of a pre- 
judiced mind, — ^they would give the preference 
to that reading which might seem the least 
favourable to the scheme of Christianity, and 
to give the least support to the claims of that 
Saviour whom their ancestors had crucified and 
slain : And that this was actually their practice, 
might be proved by many striking instances. 
It is therefore become of great importance to 
consider how certain texts might stand in 
more ancient copies of the sacred writings ; 
which is often to be discovered from the 
translations and paraphrases made before the 
appearance of our Saviour, and of consequence 
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before any prejudices against him could ope- 
rate. Among these, the Greek translation of 
the Pentateuch, for its great antiquity, de- 
serves the highest attention ; being about two 
hundred and sixty years older than the Chris- 
tian sera. And though an extreme caution 
should be used in admitting any conjectural 
emendations of the sacred text, lest we should 
corrupt what we attempt to amend, yet the 
historical inquiry after the varieties of the an- 
cient copies cannot be prosecuted with too 
much freedom : For, though it might be dan- 
gerous to make any alteration of the modern 
text, except upon the most certain evidence, 
yet it can never be dangerous to know of any 
particular text that it was once read otherwise; 
and the enquiry might often prove the means 
of restoring many illustrious prophecies. Nor 
can 1 see for what reason we should be 
scrupulous to adopt readings which give per- 
spicuity to particular passages, and heighten 
the prophetic evidence, when we have the 
highest reason to believe that those readings 
were received by the Jews themselves, in their 
unprejudiced times ; and were only called in 
question afterwards, for the positive testimony 
they seemed to bear to our Saviour's claims, 
and to the gospel doctrine of a general re- 
demption. The passages which would be 
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most apt to suffer, through the prejudic^es of 
the later Jewish critics^ would be those in 
which the call of the Gentiles was most 
openly predicted^ and in which the Messiah 
was described as a universal teacher. 

We have seen that this description of the 
Messiah is contained in the promises to Jacobs 
as they stand in the modem Hebrew text. 
From an attentive consideration of the Greek 
translation of the Seventy, I cannot but per- 
suade myself that this character of theMes-* 
siah was far more explicitly expressed in Uie 
copies of the Hebrew from which that version 
was made^ though it was not clearly vm^ 
derstood by those translators j and yet the 
whole differ^ace between their copies of 
the original and those of the modern Jews 
consists in the omission of a single letter 
in the later copies* The word " gather-^ 
ing," or " gatherer/' on the true sense of 
which so much depends, ia rendered by the 
Seventy, in every one of the three passages 
in question, in the plural number, — joo* 
'^ gatheringj^ hxit^^ gatherings ;^ and yet the 
original Hebrew word, in the present state of 
the text, is singular. These translators have in 
general followed their original with such scro* 
pulous exactness — expressing in their Greek 
all the grammatical peculiarities of their He^ 
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brew original, often at the expence not only of 
the purity but of the perspicuity of their style, 
•—that no one who has had the opportunity of 
giving a critical attention to that translation 
will believe, that the Seventy would in three 
places, where they found a word in the He- 
l^ew which could not but be singular, choose, 
without any necessity, to express it by a 
plural word in Greek j and every one who 
cannot believe this will find himself compelled 
to conclude, that that word, which in our 
modern copies of the Hebrew text is neces- 
ijrarily singular, in the copies which the Se- 
venty used was something that might be taken 
for a plural. The addition of a single letter 
(and that a letter which transcribers have been 
very apt to omit) to the word which now oc- 
curs in the Hebrew, will give it that plural 
form which the Seventy have expressed : But, 
with the addition of this letter, the Hebrew 
word may be either that plural word which 
the Seventy understood it to be, or a singular 
word which literally signifies " the Preacher.'* 
" The words of the Preacher^ the son of 
David, king of Jerusalem. Vanity of vani- 
ties, saith the Preacher." This, you know, 
is the title and the beginning of the book of 
Ecclesiastes. The word which here, and in 
other parts of this same book, is very pro- 
perly rendered in our I^glish Bibles by " the 
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Preacher," differs not in a single letter from 
that plural word which in the promises to 
Jacob the Seventy have rendered by " the 
gatherings." But since this word, by the 
consent of all interpreters, signifies " the 
Preacher" throughout the book of Eccle- 
siastes, why should it be otherwise understood 
in other passages of Scripture, where the 
same sense may suit the context? In the 
promises to Jacob, no other sense of the word 
will equally suit the context, since no other 
interpretation of the word produces an equal 
perspicuity of the whole sentence. This 
therefore is the sense in which it is most rea- 
sonable to understand it ; and the literal trans- 
lation of these three passages, as the text 
appears to have stood in the copies which the 
Greek translators followed, will be thus : Of 
the two first, ^^ Thou shalt be," or " I have 
appointed thee to be for a preacher of the 
peoples ;" of the third, " A nation and the 
Preacher of nations shall come out of thee." 
It is no great objection to this interpreta- 
tion that the Seventy missed it : These trans- 
lators were Jews, and would be little inclined 
to admit a sense of any text which should 
make it a prediction of the Messiah in the 
express character of a teacher of the Gen- 
tiles. They took up therefore with another 
meaning, which the word, considered by itself, 
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might equally bear, though it rendered the 
sentence less perspicuous. The want of per- 
spicuity was a circumstance in which they 
found a shelter for their prejudices. They 
perhaps imagined, that " the gathering of the 
nations," though by the proper import of the 
Hebrew words it expressed " a gathering of 
the nations for the purpose of instruction and 
salvation," was only an obscure prediction of 
a universal monarchy of the Jews, to be es- 
tablished by the Messiah, and a gathering of 
the Gentiles under that monarchy by con- 
quest : And an obscure prediction of this ex- 
altation of their own nation was more to their 
taste than an explicit prophecy of the Messiah 
as a general benefactor. The Samaritans, 
who had no interest in the national prosperity 
of the Jews their enemies, were better inter- 
preters. 

To sum up the whole of this long but 
interesting disquisition, it appears that the 
promises to Jacob, conveyed first in his father 
Isaac's parting blessing — repeated in the 
patriarch's dream at Luz, and, for the last 
time, when God appeared at Peniel — in any 
sense in which they can be taken, contain, 
especially the last of them, a clear prophecy 
of the Messiah as a universal teacher. The 
precise terms in which these promises were 
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conveyed are in some small degree uncertain ; 
for we find, in the translation of the Seventy, 
the plainest indications of a small difference, 
in all the three texts, between their copies 
and those which are now received. The dif- 
ference is only of a single letter in the ancient 
copies, which is not found in those of the 
present day ; and this v^ariety affects not the 
sense of the promise, but makes some dif- 
ference in the degree of precision with which 
the sense is expressed. The terms of the 
promise, according to the one or the other of 
these two different readings — according to 
the ancient or the later copies, are unques- 
tionably correct ; and according to either, the 
general purport is the same : But if the 
greater correctness lie in the later copies, then 
the Messiah's character of a teacher of the 
nations is only to be drawn from the general 
character of a gatherer, in which it is con- 
tained ; or his particular business of teaching 
the nations from the general business of 
gathering them : If the ancient copies gave 
the truer reading, then the Messiah is ex- 
pressly announced under the specific cha- 
racter of a " Preacher of the nations.'* 

In either way, we have foimd, in these 
promises in the book of Genesis, of whic 
the Samaritans acknowledged the authority 
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an explicit prophecy of the Messiah as a 
universal preacher. Two prophecies there- 
fore of this import seem to be yet legible 
in the books of Moses j and, by bringing 
these prophecies to light, we discover a 
new circumstance of agreement between the 
character which our Lord sustained and 
the prophecies that went before concerning 
him. 

I would now turn your attention for a 
moment to a subject which might well de- 
serve a particular discussion, — the evidence 
upon which the Samaritans, looking for a 
Christ to come, were induced to believe that 
Jesus was the person. What was the evi- 
dence which produced this belief? — what is 
the evidence on which we believe ? We are 
curious to examine the philosophy of the 
doctrine ; — we seek for the completion of 
prophecies, and for the evidence of miracles ; 
— unless we see signs and wonders, we will 
not believe : But upon what evidence did the 
Samaritans believe ? We read of no miracles 
performed among the Sycharites. That we 
read of none, is not a proof that none were 
performed : But if any were, it was not evi- 
dence of that kind which took possession of 
the hearts of the Samaritans ; — they allege 
our Saviour's doctrine as the ground of their 
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conviction ; and our Saviour's doctrine carries 
with it such internal evidence, — it is in itself 
so rational and consistent — in its conse- 
quences so conducive to that which must be 
the great end of a Divine revelation, if any 
such be extant, — it discovers a scheme of 
salvation so wonderfully adapted both to the 
perfections of God and the infirmities of man, 
— that a mind which hath not lost, by the 
force of vicious habits, its natural sense of 
right and wrong, its natural approbation of 
what is good and great and amiable, will 
always perceive the Christian doctrine to be 
that which cannot easily be disbelieved when 
it is fairly propounded. The Samaritans 
heard this doctrine from the Divine teacher's 
mouth for the short space of two days : We, 
in the writings of the evangelists, have a com- 
plete summary of his triennial preaching; 
we have, joined with the detail of many of 
his miracles, the delineation of his character, 
and the history of his wonderful life of piety 
and love : We have seen the fortitude with 
which he repelled temptation — the patience 
with which he endured reproach — the re- 
signation with which he underwent the 
punishment of other's crimes : In the figured 
language of the apostle, we ourselves have 
heard him preach, — we have seen him cru- 
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cified, — we have seen him rise again : We 
experience his present power, in the pro- 
vidential preservation of his church and sup- 
port of his doctrine. The Samaritans were 
convinced by a preaching of two days; — how 
then shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation ! 
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SERMON XXVII. 



Philippians, iii. 15. 

Let us therefore^ as many as be perfect^ be 
thits minded ; and if in any thing ye be 
otherwise minded^ God shall reveal even this 
unto you. 

The obscurity of this text arises from two 
causes, — from a double sense of the word 
" minded," and from an improper use of the 
word " otherwise." 

The word " minded" predicates indif- 
ferently any state of mind, — this or that 
particular state, according as the occasion 
upon which it is used and the words with 
which it is connected may limit and qualify ^ 
its general meaning. A state of the mindtf 
may be either a state of its dispositions an 
affections towards external objects — a stat 
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of its hopes and fears, its desires and aver- 
sions, its schemes, purposes, and nsiachin- 
ations, — or a state of the intellect with re- 
spect to its internal faculties — the quickness 
of the apprehension, the strength of the 
memory, the extent of knowledge, and the 
truth or error of opinion. The condition 
of a man's mind with respect to these or any 
other circumstances of its appetites — its 
native powers or acquired endowments, may 
be expressed in our language by his being 
thus or thus minded. By this great latitude 
of its signification, the English word " minded'* 
serves to convey the meaning of a great 
variety of words in the original languages of 
the Holy Scriptures. In this particular text, 
however, it is one and the same word in the 
original which answers in both parts of the 
sentence to the word ** minded :" And this 
original word might seem, by its nature 
and derivation, to be capable of the same 
variety of meaning as the English ; but by 
the usage of the sacred writers, its signi- 
fication, so far as it corresponds at all with 
the English word " minded," is far more re- 
strained ; for it is never applied to the intel- 
lectual part of the mind, but with respect to 
ithe opinions, — ^ nor to the disposition, but 
in a religious sense, to express the state of 
VOL. IT. H 
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moral taste and sentiment It carries, how- 
ever, a double meaning ; seeing it may ex-* 
press a state of mind with respect either to 
opinion or religious, disposition. It is used 
in these two different senses in thedifierent 
branches of the text ; and thia double ap*- 
plication of the same word, in different clauses 
pf the same sentence, makes the whole dif-* 
ficulty of the passage as it lies in the ori- 
ginal. 

But, in our English translation, this dif- 
ficulty is greatly heightened by the improper 
use of the word "otherwise,*' which incur 
language is a word of comparison between 
individual things,, insomuch that it can never 
be used with propriety unless it is answered 
fey the comparative ^' than" either expressed 
or understood t and the expression ^S to be 
dtherwise minded," in the English language, 
properly signifies to be in - a state of Wkind 
odiar than some . certain state afterwards 
mentioned or already described. In the text, 
I doubt not but the generality of the readers 
of the English Bibles imagine an opposition 
is intended between " thus minded" and 
^^ otherwise minded ;" and would perhaps sup- 
ply the sentence thus : " Let us, as many as 
be perfect, be thus minded ; and if in any thing 
you be othexwisie. minded than thus» God 
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shall reveal even this unto you/* This at 
least seems to be the exposition to which 
the English expressions naturally lead : But 
this exposition will lead us far away from any 
thing that may be supposed to be a wide 
man's meaning. 

Now, the original word which is here ren<* 
dered " otherwise," is frequently indeed used^ 
like the English word, to indicate comparison:^ 
yet, in its primary and most proper meanings 
in which I think it is to be taken here, it 
predicates generally, without reference td 
individual terms of comparison^ the opposite 
of sameness or uniformity, ~- tfiat is, difi. 
ference or variety ; and it might perhaps be 
better rendered by the English word " ra* 
rioudly." We will take the liberty therefoi^e 
to substitute *• variously*' in the place of 
^ otherwise" in the text j and, bearing in t(^ 
mettibftoce the double meaning of the word 
*^ minded," let us see what sense the passage, 
thus corrected, will present. "Let us, as 
many as be perfect^ be thus minded i and 
if in any thing you be variously minded, God 
shall reveal even this unto you.'* lA^bt 
seems to open on the passage : The oppo^ 
sition which before perplexed us betweeti 
^ thus minded" and " otherwise minded" ncm 
disappears^ The d^ciency of the Be&Um% 
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is in another part than we at first suspected, 
and is to be very differently supplied. " Let 
us, as many as are perfect, be thus minded ; 
and if in any thing ye be variously minded, God 
shall reveal to you even this thing concerning 
which you have various minds.^^ I doubt not 
but you now perceive that the exhortation to 
be 'fthus minded'' respects certain virtuous 
habits of the mind — certain sentiments with 
respect to religious practice, which the apostle 
would recommend it to the Phillippians to 
assume : And the supposition of their being 
variously minded regards certain differences 
of opinion which he apprehended might sub* 
sist among them when this epistle was writ- 
ten ; and which, he assures them, the good 
habits he prescribes, were they once become 
universal, would in a great measure abolish, 
by that especial blessing of God's overruling 
providence and enlightening Spirit which ever 
accompanies the upright and sincere. 
. The disposition or habit of the mind which 
the apostle recommends, is that which in the 
verses immediately preceding the text he has 
described as his own, namely, such a con- 
stant and earnest desire of continual improve- 
ment in the habits of a Christian life, as 
made him think lightly of any proficiency he 
«had actually made in it, otherwise than as a 
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necessary step towards farther attainments. 
Having expressed his high sense of the im- 
portance of the Christian doctrine, and the 
merit of that righteousness which consists in 
the exercise of Christian duties, and arises 
from a true and lively faith in Christ, — he 
declares, in the tenth and eleventh verses, 
that he is content to be conformed to his 
Master's death, — that is, to suffer and to die, 
as he did, for the good of mankind, and for 
the interests of the true religion ; if by any 
means he might " attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Not/' says he, " that I 
have yet gotten hold, — not that I am secure 
of attaining the great prize to which I aspire^ 
or am already perfect ; but I persevere in the 
pursuit, if, by my utmost diligence, I may at 
last lay hold of it For which purpose,— 
that I might persevere in this great pursuit, 
and at last lay hold upon the prize, — hold 
has been taken of me by Jesus Christ." 
There is in the original a certain animated 
play (not unusual in the most serious dis- 
course, nor abating any thing of its serious- 
ness, but adding to its force) upon the double 
meaning of the word " lay hold." A person 
lays hold upon a thing when he takes posses- 
sion of it, and claims it as his right and pro- 
perty. In this sense, the apostle speaks with 
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m«eh diffidence and humility of his hope of 
laying hold of his reward. A guide lays hold 
of a person that is going out of his way, to 
lead him into it, or of a feeble person, to 
support him. In this sense, the apostle 
speaks of Christ's laying hold on him, to con- 
duct him into the path of life, and to support 
him in it; at the same time, not without some 
oblique allusiofn to the miraculous manner 
of his first conversion, under the image of 
a sudden and violent seizure. The. apostle 
goes on. ^^ brethren, I do not so account 
of myself as if I had already gotten hold: 
Zealous as I have been in the propagation 
of the faith, — patient as I am under all 
the sufferings in which it has involved me,; 

— prepared as I am to sacrifice my life in 
its support, — yet I do not entertain the 
arrogant opinion, that, by these services or 
these dispositions, I have already earned my 
reward* I pretend to no merit beyond this 
one thing, that forgetting what is behind, — 
thinking little of attainments already made, 

— I stretch forwards to what is yet before, 
endeavouring at continual improvement: I 
make towards the goal, for the prize of the 
high calling of Grod in Christ Jesus. This is 
my mind ; these are my notions of our duty ; 
these are my views of our perfection : And 
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let us all, as many as be perfect, -^ m xhAhy 
as pretend to perfection, or would aspire after 
it,— be thus minded; and if in any thing y6 
be variously minded, — if in certain points of 
doctrine, or concerning some particulars of 
external worship, you are not all agreed, -^ 
provided you are sincere in the desire and 
constant in the. endeavour to improve, God 
will enlighten your understandings, and bring 
you, by a general apprehension of the truth,' 
to agree no less in your opinions than m the 
general principles of life." The apostle goes 
on, in the following verse^ " Be that as it 
may, so far as we have already attained, walk 
by the same rule ; have your minds upon the 
same thing." This is the exact rendering of 
the sixteenth verse : The words " let us," 
which occur twice in the English translation, 
— " let us walk by the same rule," and ** let 
us mind the same thing," — the words " let 
us" are in both places an addition of the 
translators, and darken the meaning. ^ But, 
whatever differences of opiniodftmay remain 
among you," says the apostle, " in that which 
I for my part consider as the only perfection 
to which I have yet attained, agree in follow- 
ing my example : Walk by the same rule by 
which I walk — of neglecting the things that 
are behind, and making for the goal ; have 
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jour mhids upoo tbe stfne diing idiKh my 
mind is wt upon — a omtiiiiial progress and 
improYonent.' ' 

Thus I haye op^ied to too what I con- 
ceiye to be the true meaning of the text. 
Tndcxsd it is the <mly one that can be drawn 
without yiolence firom the words ; and is the 
best suited to the purport of the apostle's 
discourse : And, anumg a great yariet j of ex- 
positions that haye he&k prcqposed, tho^ is 
but one other that seems to desenre the least 
attention ; which is that of those who, in the 
expression ^ thus minded," refer the word 
^ thus" to the opinion which the apostle ex- 
presses in the b^inning of this chapter, con* 
oeming the ceremonies of the Mosaic law, — 
that thej make no part of a Christian's duty ; 
and the difier^ice of opinion expressed in the 
words ^^ otherwise minded," they understand 
of a difference of opinion between the i^stle 
himself and some members of the church to 
which he writes, upon that particular question 
concerning |j|pe importance of the Jewish 
ceremonies : And thus they bring the sense 
of the text to nothing more than a declaration 
concerning those who might stand for the 
obligation of the ceremonial law under the 
Christian dispensation, — that Gk>d would, at 
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some time or other, open their minds to 
perceive the error of this particular opinion. 
As this exposition has been pretty much re- 
ceived, and has found its wav into some of 
the best English paraphrases of this epistle, 
it may be proper briefly to mention our 
reasons for rejecting it. One great objection 
to this interpretation is, that it turns the text 
into a very singular promise of illumination, 
upon a particular question, to all who should 
dissent from the apostle's doctrines, without 
the stipulation of any condition which might 
render them in any degree worthy of such 
extraordinary favour. It is far more reason- 
able to understand the promise of a general 
illumination of the mind upon religious sub- 
jects, limited to those who, under much 
darkness and imbecility of understanding, 
should distinguish themselves by a sincerity 
of good intention. But an objection of still 
greater weight than this is, that by the evi- 
dent connexion of the text with the follow- 
ing verse, this exposition is clearly set aside. 
Read the two verses, the fifteenth and six- 
teenth, in connexion, and you will easily 
decide whether the sum of the admonition, 
according to this view of the passage, is such 
as the apostle can be supposed to give. " Let 
us, as many as be perfect, be thus minded^ 
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with respect to the rites of the Jewish re- 
ligion, — that under the Christian establish- 
ment they are of no importance towards 
salvation ; and if any of you think otherwise 
about them, God will at some time or other 
bring you to a better mind* But, be that as 
it may, — whether you are brought to that 
better mind or no, — as far as we have at- 
tained, walk by the same rule." By what 
same rule ? — Why, according to this exposi- 
tion, by the rule of neglecting the Jewish 
ordinances. " Have this same mind." What 
same mind ? — That which it has been just 
supposed they might not have, — the opinion 
that the ritual part of the Jewish religion is 
superseded by the Gospel. He that would 
stand for this interpretation of the text, let 
him find another instance, in the apostle's 
writings, where the apostle enjoins a hypo- 
critical assent to opinions which the under- 
standing has not received, or requires of any 
man to walk by a rule which has not the 
entire approbation of his conscience. 

I have thought proper to examine this 
exposition more particularly than I should 
otherwise have done, because I find it is 
much received, and has found its way into 
some of the best English paraphrases of this 
epistle. But, having shown you that it brings 
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the text to a meaning little consistent with 
the general sense and spirit of the Gospel, I 
shall think it needless to dwell upon the 
farther confutation of it Some other expo- 
sitions are to be found among the Latin 
fathers, whiieh all rest upon a corruption of 
some ancient copies of the Latin version. 
Of the two which the genuine text of the 
apostle may bear, that which I adopt is what 
the words in their natural meaning most 
obviously present, and the only one that the 
context will admit. We may therefore safely 
rest in this as the true exposition of the 
apostle's meaning: And I shall accordingly 
proceed to set before you the important 
lessons which the text, in this view of it, 
suggests ; — which are these two : First, it 
teaches us in what the true perfection of the 
Christian character consists ; and secondly, 
what the immediate advantages to the Chris- 
tian community would be, if that good habit 
of the mind which constitutes perfection were 
once become universal ; which would be 
nothing less than this, — that all differences 
of opinion (at least all contentious disagree- 
ment, the great bane of Christian love and 
harmony,) would be abolished, by God's 
blessing on the natural operation of this 
happy temper ; and Christians would be 
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established in that universal peace and charity 
which is so generally professed and preached, 
and is so little practised. 

First, the text teaches us in what the per- 
fection of the Christian character consists, — 
namely, in an earnest desire and steady pur- 
suit of perpetual improvement. This, at least, 
the apostle declares, was the highest attain- 
ment he himself could boast : And what was 
the height of the apostle's virtue may well be 
allowied to be the perfection of every private 
Christian, especially as it is in this circum- 
stance that hq proposes himself as an ex- 
ample to all who would be perfect. •' Let 
us, as many as be perfect, be thus minded.'' 
Perhaps you will imagine, that if this be 
perfection, it is an attainment easily made j 
or rather, that it is a quality of which none 
are destitute, since all men have more or less 
of a desire of being better than they feel 
themselves to be. But that desire of im- 
provement in which the apostle places his 
own and every Christian's perfection, is not 
a desire terminated in the mind itself, un- 
productive of any real effort to improve. 
This is so little the perfection of a Christian, 
that it seems to be only a necessary part of 
the human character in its utmost, state of 
depravation : It is the necessary result of 
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*hat natural perception of right and wrong of 
^"which the worst of men are never totally di- 
vested. He that should be divested of it 
^would from that moment cease to be a man : 
He would cease to be a moral agent; inasmuch 
^s, having lost all natural sense of the moral 
quality of his actions, he would to all intents 
and purposes, with respect to moral good and 
evil, be irrational : He would have lost the 
faculty of reasoning upon that subject ; and 
could no longer be accountable for the vio- 
lation of rules which he would no longer, 
understand. These perceptions therefore, 
from which our whole capacity of being good 
or bad arises, must be of the nature of man, 
if man by his nature be a moral agent : And 
the difference between good men and bad is 
not that the latter do really lose the percep- 
tions which the other retain ; but that, re- 
taining the same original perceptions, they 
lose the benefit of them in the conduct of 
their lives, ■ — turning the attention, by a 
voluntary effort of the mind, to other objects. 
These perceptions being of the nature of 
man, it is of the nature of man, even of wicked 
men, to approve virtue and to disapprove its 
opposite : And from a natural desire of being 
in friendship with himself, the wicked man, 
when he reflects upon his own character, and 
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perceives that it is destitute of those qualities 
which might naturally claim his own respect 
and love, cannot but wish that he were the 
opposite of what he is, — respectable rather 
than contemptible — amiable rather than 
odious. Hence it is, that nothing is more 
common than for persons of the most de- 
bauched and abandoned lives to acknowledge 
that they are not what they ought to be, and 
to express a wish that they were better, — 
at the same time that they speak upon a sub- 
ject of such great concern with a tranquillity 
and coolness that shows that nothing is far- 
ther from their thoughts than the purpose of 
making any vigorous efforts towards their 
own reformation. These wishes are not in- 
sincere ; but they are involuntary ; resulting, 
by a natural necessity, from that constitution 
of the human mind which is indeed its per- 
fection, considered as the work of God, but 
is no more a part of the moral virtue of the 
man, considered as a free agent, than any 
other of his natural endowments, — the 
strength of his memory, for instance, or the 
quickness of his apprehension, or even than 
the exterior comeliness of his person, his 
muscular strength, or the agility of his limbs. 
In all these natural gifts and faculties, among 
which conscience is the first in worth and 
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as the honourable distinction of the approved 
servants of God, It is easy to perceive that 
this thirst for moral excellency must be in' 
its nature what the apostle in himself ex- 
perienced — a principle of growing energy ; 
for wherever this principle is sincere, as long 
as any degree of imperfection remains, or, to 
speak more accurately, as long as any farther 
excellence is attainable, farther improvement 
must be the object. The true Christian 
therefore never can rest in any habits of 
virtue already attained: His present pro- 
ficiency he values only as a capacity of better 
attainments ; and like the great Roman whose 
appetite of conquest was inflamed by every 
new advantage gained, he thinks nothing 
done while aught remains which prowess 
may achieve. 

Such is the principle, as may be collected 
from the apostle's description of his own 
feelings and his own practice, — such is the 
principle in which he places the perfection 
of a Christian ; in its origin rational, in its 
object disinterested, in its energies boundless: 
And in these three properties its perfective 
quality consists. And this I would endea- 
vour more distinctly to prove : But, for this 
purpose, it will be necessary to explain what 
man's proper goodness naturally is ; and to 
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which might naturally claim his own respect 
and love, cannot but wish that he were the 
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dignity, there is reason to admire the good 
and perfect work of God : But it is in the 
application of them, by the effort of the will, 
to God's service, to the good of mankind, and 
to self-improvement, that we are to seek the 
true perfection of the human character. The 
bare unprevailing wish that we were what 
we necessarily understand we ought to be, 
hath nothing more in it of moral merit than 
the involuntary assent of the mind to any 
other self-evident truth. In the epistle to 
the Romans, St. Paul, describing the con- 
dition of the mind in its most corrupt and 
ruined state, when reason is become the 
slave of appetite, and the prohibitions of 
Gold's pure and holy law serve only to irri- 
tate the passions which they ought to con- 
trol, •— in this ruined condition of the mind, 
Stft Paul supposes that the natural sense of 
what, is right remains, accompanied with 
an ineffectual desire of performing it : And it 
is not to be supposed that he speaks of that 
quality here as the perfection of a Christian 
which there he attributes to the reprobated 
That desire of improvement which makes the 
perfect Christian, the apojstle describes in 
himself as an active principle, maintaining 
the ascendant in his heart over every other 
appetite^ and displaying its energy in the 
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whole tenor of his life. He describes it as 
derived from a conviction of the understanding 
that the proper business of this Hfe is to pre- 
pare for the next The formal nature of it 
he places in this, — that its immediate object 
is rather virtue itself than any exterior pros- 
perity of condition with which virtue may be 
rewarded : For he compares his thirst of 
virtuous attainments to the passion that 
stimulated the competitors in the Grecian 
games ; and he describes the reward which the 
Christian seeks under the image of the prize 
to be bestowed on him that should be fore- 
most in the race. The passion which fires 
the competitors in any honourable contest is a 
laudable ambition to excel; and the prize 
is no otherwise valued than as the mark and 
seal of victory. Of that reward which is the 
object of the Christian's hope, it were mad- 
ness to affirm that it has not an intrinsic 
value ; for we are taught that it will consist in 
a state of perfect happiness : But that hap- 
piness is therefore perfect, because it is the 
condition of a nature brought to perfect holi- 
ness ; and that desire of improvement in 
which the apostle places our perfection hath 
for its immediate object those virtuous attain* 
ments which insure the reward, rather than 
the reward itself, otherwise considered than 
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oon^der man both in his first state of 9atiy*al 
innoceQce, and in his piresent state of xe^ 
demption :l[rom the ruin of his fall. But this 
is a large subject ; which we shall treat in % 
i^eparate discourse^ 
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Philippians, iii. 15. 

Let vs therefore^ as many as be jpdrf^d?, Bh 
thtts minded; and if in any thing ye bit 
otherwise mindedj God shall r&dUdi eoeii tJih 
unto you. 

The perfection of the Christian chara^cte^y. 
as may be collected ftota the Apostle^'s <J&i 
scription of his own feelings arid his own 
practice, consists, it seems, in att earh'6's£ 
desire of perpetual progress and' iVri'pi?oy6m^ht 
in the practical habits of a good ancf hxily life^ 
When the apostle speaks of this as tl^fe 
highest of his own attainments, he speaks 6f 
it as the governing principle of his Wfe)le 
life ; and the perfective quality that he*^ afti 
cribes to it seems to consist in thfesfe- thi*^ 
properties; — that it is boundless in its^ energy, 
disinterested in itis object, and yiet t^t!6h^ ih 
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its origin. That these are the properties 
which make this^ desire of proficiency truly 
perfective of the Christian character, I shall 
now attempt to prove : And, for this purpose, 
it will be necessary to inquire what man's 
proper goodness is ; and to take a view of^ 
man, both in his first state of natural inno- 
cence, and in his actual state of redemption 
from the ruin of his fall. 

Absolute perfection in moral goodness, no 
less than in knowledge and power, belongs 
l^coRinjynicably to God ; for this rea&on, 
l^at ,goQf|a^ss in the Deity only is original : 
J^^^ l^hjp , q-^ture^ to whatever degree it may 
be carried, it is derived. If man hath a just 
discernment of what is good, to whatever 
ci[ggre.9 p(f quickness it may be improved* i)t is 
oj^gipajjy fpunded on certain first principles 
(pf^^^inti^itive knowledge \yhich the created 
jnind J'eceives frpm God. If he ha^h .the 
yfijl to perform it, it i3 the consequeiice of ^ 
qpnuexion which the Creator h»th estar? 
j^Jijshed bpt.ween the decisions of the judgmeot 
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'pjTKj thj^e effort of the will ; and for this truth 
g^ JRdgpient and this rectitude of the original- 
bi^i? pf the will, in, whatever perfection h 
;pay possess them as natural endowments 
he (J^serves no praise, any otherwise than 
^ statue or a picture may deserve praise j i 
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which, what is really praised is not the marble 
nor the canvass — not the elegance of the 
figure nor the richness of the colouring, — - 
but the invention and execution of the artist. 
This, however, properly considered, is no 
imperfection in man ; seeing it belongs by 
necessity to the condition of a creature. The 
thing made can be originally nothing but 
what the maker makes it ; therefore the 
created mind can have no original knowledge 
but what the Maker hath infused — no ori- 
ginal propensities but such as are the ne- 
cessary result of the established harmony arid 
order of its faculties. A creature therefore, 
in whatever degree of excellence it be sup- 
posed to be created, cannot originally have 
any merit of its own ; for merit must arise 
from voluntary actions, and cannot be a 
natural endowment : And it is owing to a 
wonderful contrivance of the beneficent Cre- 
ator, in the fabric of the rational mind, that 
created beings are capable of attaining to 
any thing of moral excellence — that they 
are capable of becoming what the Maker of 
thera may love, and their own understand- 
ings approve. The contrivance that I speak 
of consists in a principle of which we have 
large experience in ourselves, and may with 
good reason suppose it to subsist in every 
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inteUjgent b^ing, except the First and SQV&r 
reign intelJ,ect It is a principle which it 
is in every man's power to turn, if he be so 
pjieased, to his own advantage : But if he fail 
^ do this, it is not in his power to hinder 
that the Deceiving Spirit turn it not to his 
detriment In its own nature it is indifferent 
tj9 the interests of virtue or of vice ; being no 
propensity of the mind to one thing or to 
l^noth^r9 but simply this property, — that 
whatever action, either good or bad, hath 
been done once, is done a second time with 
more ease and with a better liking ; and a 
frequent repetition heightens the ease and 
pl^syre of the performance without limit 
By virtue of this property of the mind, the 
li^ying 4pne any thing once becomes a motive 
to the doing of it again ; the having done 
it twice is a double motive; and so many 
times as the act is repeated, so many times 
the motive to the doing of it once more is 
multiplied. To this principle, habit owes its 
wonderful force ; of which it is usual to hear 
mei^ complain, as of something external that 
enslaves the will. But the complaint, in this 
as in every instance in which man presumi 
to arraign the ways of Providence, is rash.^ 
pnd unreasonable. The fault is in man himself" 
if a principle implanted in him for his goo(^ 
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becoones by negligence atid mistnatiag^ttieiJt 
the instrument of his ruin. It is dwing to 
this principle that every faculty of the tindet- 
^^tanding and every sentiment of the heart fs 
capable of being improved by exercise. It is 
the leading principle in the whole systertt df 
.the human constitution, modifying both tHfe 
physical qualities of the body and the midral 
and intellectual endowments of the m¥ttA 
We experience the use of it in every callihg 
and condition of lif6. By this the sin^W^ orf 
the labourer are hardened for toil} by thi& 
the hand of the mechanic acquires its dex- 
terity ; to this we owe the amazing proglrfess 
of the human mind in the politer arts and 
the abstruser sciences ; and it is an eiigirie 
which it is in our power to employ to nobler 
and more beneficial purposes. By th6 sanie 
principle, when the attention is turned to 
moral and religious subjects, the understand- 
ing may gradually advance beyond r any limit 
that may be assigned in quickness of per- 
ception and truth of judgment ; and the will's 
alacrity to conform to the dictates of con- 
science and the decrees of reason will be 
gradually heightened, to correspond in some 
due proportion with the growth of intellect. 
" Lord, what is man, that thou art mindfiil of 
him, or the son of man, that thou so r6- 
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gardest him! Thou hast made him lower 
than the angels, to crown him with glory and 
and honour!" — Destitute as he is of any 
original perfection, — which is thy sole pre- 
rogative, who art alone in all thy qualities 
original — yet in the faculties of which thou> 
hast given him the free command and use» 
and in the power of habit which thou hast 
planted in the principles of his system, thou 
hast given him the capacity of infinite attain- 
ments. Weak and poor in his beginnings, 
what is the height of any creature's virtue, 
to which he has not the power, by a slow and 
gradual ascent, to reach ? The improvements 
which he shall make by the vigorous exertion 
of the powers he hath received from thee, 
thou permittest him to call his own, imput- 
ing to him the merit of the acquisitions 
which thou hast given him the ability to 
make. What, then, is the consummation of 
man's goodness, but to co-operate with the 
benevolent purpose of his Maker, by forming 
the habit of his mind to a constant ambition 
of improvement, which, enlarging its appetite 
in proportion to the acquisitions already made, 
may correspond with the increase of his 
capacities in every stage of a progressive 
virtue, in every period of an endless ex — 
istence ? And to what purpose but to excite^ 
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this noble thirst of virtuous proficiency — 
to what purpose but to provide that the 
object of the appetite may never be ex- 
hausted by gradual attainment, hast thou 
imparted to thy creature's mind the idea of 
thine own attribute of perfect uncreated 
goodness ? 

But man, alas ! hath abused thy gifts ; and 
the things that should have been for his peace 
are become to him an occasion of falling. Un- 
mindful of the height of glory to which he 
might attain, he has set his affections upon 
earthly things. The first command, which 
was imposed that he might form liimself to 
the useful habit of implicit obedience to his 
Maker's will, a slight temptation — the fair 
show and fragrance of the forbidden fruit, 
moved him to transgress. From that fatal 
hour, error hath seized his understanding, 
appetite perverts his willj and the power of 
habit, intended for the infinite exaltation of 
his nature, operates to his ruin. 

Man hath been false to himself; but his 
Maker's love hath not forsaken him. By 
early promises of mercy, by Moses and the 
prophets, and at last by his Son, God calls 
his fallen creature to repentance. He hath 
provided an atonement for past guilt. He 
promises the effectual aids of his Holy Spirit, 
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to counteract the power of perverted habity 
to restore light to the darkened understand- 
iDgj to tame the fury of inflamed appetite, to 
purify the soiled imaginatiouj and to foil the 
grand Deceiver in every new attempt. He 
calls us to use our best diligence to improve 
under these advantages ; and it is promised 
to the faithful and sincere, that by the per- 
petual operation of the Holy Spirit on their 
minds, and by an alteration which at the ge- 
neral resurrection shall take place in the con- 
stitution of the body, they shall be promoted 
to a degree of perfection which by the strength 
that naturally remains in man in his corrupted 
state they never could attain. They shall be 
raised above the power of temptation, and 
placed in a condition of happiness not inferior 
to that which by God's original appointment 
might have corresponded v/ith the improve- 
ment of their moral state, had that improve- 
ment been their own attainment, by a gradual 
progress from the first state of innocence. 
That the devout and well-disposed are thus 
by God's power made perfect, is the free gift 
of God in Christ — the effect of undeserved 
mercy, exercised in consideration of Christ's 
intercession and atonement. Thus it is that 
fallen man is in Christ Jesus " created anew 
unto those good works which God had before- 
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Qidained that we should walk in them." His 
lost capacity of improvement is restored, and 
the great career of virtue is again before him. 
Wliat then is the perfection of man, in this 
state of redemption, but that which might 
have been Adam's perfection in Paradise ? — 
a desire of moral improvement, duly propor- 
tioned to his natural capacity of improving, 
and, for that purpose, expanding without limit, 
as he rises in the knowledge of what is good, 
and gathers strength in the practical habits of it. 

Thus, you see, the proper goodness of man 
consi^s in gradual improvement; and the 
desire of improvement, to be truly perfective 
of his character, and to keep pace with the 
growth of his moral capacities, must be bound- 
less in its energies, or capable of an infinite 
enlargement. 

Another property requisite in this desire of 
improvement, to give it its perfective quality, 
is that it should be disinterested. Virtue 
must be desired for its own sake, — not as 
subservient to any farther end, or as the means 
of any greater good. It has been thought ati 
objection to the morality of the Christian sys- 
tem, that as it teaches men to shun vice on 
account of impending punishments, and to 
cultivate virtuous habits in the hope of an- 
nexed rewards, that therefore the virtue 
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which it affects to teach it teaches not, 
teaching it upon mean and selfish motives. 
The objection perhaps may claim a hearing, 
because it is founded on principles which the 
true Christian will of all men be the last to 
controvert, — namely, that good actions, if 
they arise from any other motive than the 
pure love of doing good, or which is the same 
thing, from the puredesire of pleasing God, 
lose all pretension to intrinsic worth and merit. 
God himself is good, by the complacency 
which his perfect nature finds in exertions of 
power to the purposes of goodness ; and men 
are no otherwise good than as they delight in 
virtuous actions from the bare apprehension 
that they are good, without any selfish views 
to advantageous consequences. He that denies 
these principles confounds the distinct ideas 
of the useful and the fair, and leaves nothing 
remaining of genuine virtue but an empty 
name. But our answer to the adversary is, 
that these are the principles of Christianity it- 
self; for St. Paul himself places the perfection 
of the Christian character in that quality of 
disinterested virtue which some have in- 
juriously supposed cannot belong to it It 
may seem, perhaps, that the strictness and 
purity of the precepts of Christianity rather 
heighten the objection than remove it ; that 
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the objection, rightly understood, is this, — that 
the Christian system is at variance with itself, 
its precepts exacting a perfection of which the 
belief of its doctrines must necesssarily pre- 
clude the attainment ; for how is it possible 
that a love of virtue and religion should be 
disinterested, which, in its most improved 
jstate, is confessedly accompanied with the ex- 
pectation of an infinite reward ? A little at- 
tention to the nature of the Christian's hope 
— - to the extent of his knowledge of the 
reward he seeks, will solve this difficulty. It 
will appear, that the Christian's desire of that 
happiness which the Gospel promises to the 
virtuous in a future life, — that the desire of 
this happiness, and the pure love of virtue 
for its own sake, paradoxical as the assertion 
may at first seemj. are inseparably connected : 
For the truth is, that the Christian's love of 
virtue does not arise from a previous desire 
of the reward ; but his desire of the reward 
arises from a previous love of virtue* Ob- 
serve that I do not speak of any love of 
virtue previous to his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. But I affirm, that the first and im- 
mediate effect of his conversion is to inspire 
him with the genuine love of virtue and re- 
ligion ; and that his desire of the reward is a 
secondary and subordinate effect — a conse- 
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If any one imagines he can be actuated 
by principles more disinterested than these, 
he forgets that he is a man and not a god. 
Happiness must be a constant object of desire 
and pursuit to every intelligent being, — that 
is, to every being who, besides the actual per- 
ception of present pleasure and present pain, 
hath the power of forming general ideas of 
happiness and misery as distinct states arising 
from different causes. Every being that hath 
this degree of intelligence is under the govern- 
ment of final causes ; and the advancement of 
his own happiness, if it be not already entire 
and secure, must be an end. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, that any rational agent, unless 
he be either sufficient to his own happiness 
(which is the prerogative of God), or hath 
some certain assurance that his condition will 
not be altered for the worse (which will here- 
after be the glorious privilege of the saints 
who overcome), — but without this preroga- 
tive or this privilege, it is impossible that any 
rational being should be altogether uncon- 
cerned about the consequences of his moral 
conduct, as they may affect his own condi- 
tion. In the present life, the advantages are 
not on the side of virtue : All comes alike to 
all, — " to him that sacrificeth, and to him 
that sacrificeth not — to him that sweareth, 
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and to Iiim that feareth an oath :** And if 
a constitution of things were to continue for 
ever in which virtue should labour under dis- 
advantages, man might still have the virtue 
to regret that virtue was not made for kim ; 
but discretion must be his ruling principle ; 
and cBscretion, in this state of things, could 
propose no end but immediate pleasure and 
present interest The Gospel, extending our 
views to a future period of existence, delivers 
the believer from the uneasy apprehension 
that interest »nd duty may possibly be at 
variance. It delivers him from that distrust 
of Providence which the present face of things, 
without some certain prospect of futurity, 
would be too apt to create ; and sets him 
at liberty to pursue virtue with all that ardour 
of afiection which its native worth may claim, 
and gratitude fto God his Maker and Re- 
deemer may excita 

It is true, the alternative which the Gospel 
holds out is endless happiness in heaven or 
endless sufiering in hell ; and the view of this 
alternative may well be supposed to operate 
to a certain degree on base and sordid minds, 
— on those who, without any SQnse of virtue, 
or amy preference of its proper enjoyments as 
naturally the greatest good, make no other 
choice of heaven than as the least of two great 
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evils. ' To b© deprived oF sensual gratifica- 
tions, they hold to be an evil of no moderate 
size, to which they must submit in ^heaven; 
but yet they conceive of this absence of 
pleasure as more tolerable than positive tor- 
ment, which they justly apprehend those who 
are excluded from heaven must undergo in 
the place of punishment. On minds thus 
depraved, the view of the alternative of end- 
less happiness or endless misery was intended 
to operate ; and it is an argument of God's 
wonderful mercy, that he has been pleased to 
display such prospects of futurity as may 
affect the human mind in its most corrupt 
and hardened state, — that men in this un- 
worthy state, in this state of enmity witjb 
God, are yet the objects of his care and pity, 
: — that " he willeth not the death of a sinner, 
but that the sinner should turn from his way 
and live.'' But, to imagine that any one 
whom the warnings of the Grospel m&y no 
otherwise affect than with the dread of the 
punishment of sin — that any one in whom 
they may work only a reluctant choice of 
heaven as eligible only in compjarison with a 
state of torment — does merely in those feel- 
ings^ or by a certain pusillanimity in vice, 
which is the most those feelings can effect, 
satisfy the duties of the Christian calling, -^ 
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to imagine this, is a strange misconception 
of the whole scheme of Christianity, The 
utmost good to be expected from the prin- 
ciple of fear is that it may induce a state of 
mind in which better principles may take 
etkct. It may bring the sinner to hesitate 
between self^enial here with heaven in re- 
version, and gratification her with future sut' 
feiings. In this state of ambiguity, the mind 
deliberates : While the mind deliberates, ap- 
petite and passion intermit : While they in- 
termit, conscience and reason energize. G>n-' 
4lcieiioe conceives the idea of the moral good: 
Reason contemplates the new and lovely 
image with delight ; she becomes the willing 
pupil of religion; she learns to discern in 
«ach created thing the print of sovereign 
goodness, and in the attributes of 6od descries 
k» first and perfect form. New views wiA' 
new desires occupy the soul: Virtue is un-' 
derstood to be the resemblance- of God ;^hid 
Fesemiblance is coveted, as the highest at- 
Minment; heaven is desired, as the condition 
of diose who resemble him ; and the intoi^i^ 
eating €up of pleasure is refused^— -M^ that 
die mortal palate might not find it sweet, but 
because vice presents it Wl^n theiiabit of 
tbe mind is formed to these views and tbese 
sentiments, then, and not before, the C^riis^' 
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ftiaa chaoracter,^ in the jtidgmeot of St PanI, is 
perfect ; and tlie perfective qualky of thb 
diaposition of the wind liesi principalLj io^ 
this ciccmnistance, tjbat it is a disinterarted 
krvse. of ^^irtue spd rddgioa aa the dnef obgecL 
The di^omtion h not the lesa rahtable near 
th9 Wss/good, >vheiij it ia onjee formed, becaiiae 
ik i» the la9t stagie af a gradual progirera of 
iSm m'wA whidhk iftaj; too often perhaps be^R 
in QQthing. better ^haa a sewe of gi«ilt and 4^ 
juat f«ar of prnii^boaient^ The sweetneaa of 
tb^ ijip^aad fruit is not ther ksa delicious* ^ 
tl)# ausibeffit^ oS ita erndeir std^e : Nor k'ithiff: 
Ctu^i^aiii itight^u^ness to be deapisied) i^ 
amid, the varioivsh temptatixme of the worUbi 
4 fteoae of the danger aa well ast^ turpiCod^ 
of a life of sin should be i^c9ssny m^ viaif. 
t» ito begiomog but to it^ permanencj^ The. 
iKhole of ouc presenjb life ia btit the ohildhoodl 
of ova eKiafetice: And! cyUdreia) ase not t9r 
ber traintad to» the wisdoitt and! viirf ues of mea 
wilihoiiti more or les&f of a coimpuibaiv'e disk 
caj^ioer^t. at thet same time^ thati per&etioQ. 
ntii9ti bie^cQi^efisedf to coniiat m, that pure love 
of CiOfi«nd of his- law which da^tfitb gnat feair^ 
We have nom seen^ thai the- piarfecttve 
quality which the apostle aa^ribea to the 
Chifi$^iai)h's desire of' iK^wiMement consiatSi 
much in these two propertiea^i — tbati it !& 
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boundless iii its energies, and disinterested 
in , its object A third renders it complete ; 
which is this, — that this appetite of the 
mind (for such it may be called, although 
insatiables and, in the strictest sense of the 
word, disinterested,) is nevertheksBs rational ; 
inasmuch as its origin is entirely in the 
understanding, and personal good, though 
not its object, is rendered by the appoint- 
ment of Providence, and by the promises of 
the Gospel^ its tiertAin aqnsdquence. Upon 
the whole, it appears that the perfection of 
4he CkAsthn character, is it is des^lbeS % 
ikfc a()Ostlltt, consists iii that whidl %i the 
BMuriil periedion ofthe Timn, — iil a prihfclple 
Wh\tk fetfegs e^ry thou^ and iSesrhfe t)f the 
tttkid into ah letftire snbjecdoh to the \dfi of 
God, rendering a religious course c^'life a 
matter of choice no less than of duty a^^^ 
ihtei^t 
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7%nt matter is by the decree of the Watchen, 

. . and the demand hy the woi'd of thejEhfy 

, Qne9; to the interU that the living moAf knopfo 

;t that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom qf 

. . meuj and givethit to whomsoever he ^Ijwd 

setteth up aver it ,the baseid of menf^"^ 






The matter which the text refers t9^..t^e 
" decree of the Watchers," and *^ the demand 
of the Holy Ones,** is the judgment which, 
after no long time, was about to fail upon 
Nebuchadnezzar, the great king of whom we 



* Preached in the Cathedral Church of St, Asaph, on Thurs- 
day> December 5. 1805 ; being the day of public thanksgiying 
for the victory obtained by Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, 
over the combined fleets of France and Spain, off Cape Tra- 
falgar. 
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read so much in history, sacred and profane. 
His conquest of the Jewish nation, though a 
great event in the history of the church, was 
but a small part of this prince's story. The 
kingdom of Babylon came to him by inherit- 
ance from his father; upon his accession, he 
made himself master of all the rest of the 
Assyrian empire ; and to these vast dominions 
he added, by a long series of wars of unparal- 
leled success, the whole of that immense 
tract of country which extends from the 
banks of the Euphrates westward to the sea* 
iOBsts of Palestine and Phoenicia and the 
border of Egypt. Nor was he more renowned 
in war than justly admired in peace, for 
public works of the highest utility and mag- 
nifieence^ To him the famous'city of Babylon 
owed whatever it possessed of strength^ 6f 
beauty, or convenience, — its solid walls with 
their hundred gates, immense in circuit, 
height, and thickness — its stately temple 
and its proud palace, with the hanging gar- 
dens — its regular streets and spacious 
squares — the embankments, which confined 
the river — the canals, which carried off the 
floods — and the vast reservoir, which in 
seasons of drought (for to the vicissitudes of 
imliioderate rains and drought the climate 
was liable) supplied the city and the adjacent 
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country with water. In a wordy for the 
extent of his dominion, and the great reve- 
nues it supplied — for his unrivalled success 
in war — for the magnificence and spiendojiur 
of his court — find for his stupmidous works 
and improvements at Babylon^^ he was tlie 
greatest monarch, not only of his own tioies, 
but incomparably the greatest the world had 
ever seen, without exception even «^ those 
whose names are remembered as the ficst 
civilizers of mankind — the Egyptian Seso^ 
tris and the Indian Bacchtis. But great as 
ihh prince's talents and endowments joausi 
have been, his uninterrupted and unaKam[4ed 
prosperity was too much for the digestion q£ 
his mind : His heart grew vain in th^ cof^ 
templation of his grandeur : He forgot that 
he was a man ; and he affected divine honoiir/s^ 
{lis impious pride received indeed a checkt 
by. the niiraculous deliverance of the three 
faithful Jews from the furnace to which ttiey 
had been condemned. His mind at first; wai. 
^l][lch affec^bed by the miracle ; but the itn^ 
pression in tinjie wore ofi^, and the intoxiofykiofi 
of power and pro^)erity returned upon.hiffl*. 
God was. therefore pleased to huqoLble him^ 
and to make him an example to the.wppld 
and to himself of the frailty of a^l human 
power — the instability of all huwan greiatr 
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Bcjss, I my$ an ^xan]|Je to. tlie world and to 
hime^; for tt is yerj remtrkable* that tl^e 
king's own conversioti was in part an objieofe 
of tfee jtidgodent inflicted upon him^« And^ 
Bdtwithstandiflg what has been said to tibe 
contrary 9 upon no groacid at all^ by a Sbieign 
eotnmentatpr of great name^ it is evidfent^ 
fiom the sacred history, that obgect was «- 
epRiplisbod ; and it was in order to the aor* 
dOtotplishmeeLt of it ttujtt the king had warning 
of the impending visitation in a di^sfluni 
That A dis^p^isatum of jiadgment should be 
tampered witii sUch signal mercy to a heathttft 
prtneei not, like Cyrus, eminent for his vIb^ 
tuesy however dtstioguished by hia talents^ is 
perhaps in some degree to be put to the ao 
ootint of tlie favour he showed to many of 
Uie Jews his captives^ and in particular io h» 
eonstant patronage <if the prophet Dsnifii^ 
At a time when there waa nothing in lu« 
tjitp^tion to All his mind with gloQniy 
thoughts, ^^ &Hr he was at rest in \m house^ 
and flpkirishing in his palace^" he saw io i^ 
dtemn a tree iHrong mvd flourishing^ Ub 
summit pierced the clouds, and its branches 
ovei:«ibadoWed the whole extent of bis vast 
dominions ; it was laden with fruity aiui 
luxuimnt HI. its foliage } the catde reposed in 
its ah«uk)) and the fowls of the air lodged in 
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its branches ; and multitudes partook of its 
delicious fruit. But the king saw a celestial 
being, a Watcher, and a Holy One, come 
down from heaven ; and heard him give order 
with a loud voice, that the tree should be 
hewn down, its branches lopped ofl^ and its 
fruit scattered, and nothing left of it but ^^ the 
stump of its roots in the earth ;'* which was 
to be secured, however, with a ^^ band of iron 
and brass, in the tender grass of the ^eMJ^ 
Words of menace follow, which lire applioaUe 
only to a man, and plainly show that the 
whole vision was typical of some dreadful 
calamity, to fall for a time, but for a time 
only, on some one of the sons of men. 

The interpretation of this dream was 
beyond the skill of all the wise men of the 
kingdom. Daniel was called; who, by the 
interpretation of a former dreamy which liad 
been -too hard tot the Chaldeans oind the 
Magi, and for the professed diviners of all 
ilenominations^ had acquired great credit and 
&vauv with the king ; and before this time 
kiul been promoted to the highest ofSces in 
the state, and, amongst others, to that ^f 
president of the college of the Magi. • Dmiiel 
t^ld the king^ that the tree which he had 
seen so strong and flourishing was himsdif, 
-^ that the -hewing down of the tree was a 
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dreadful calamity that should befall him, and 
continue till he should be brought to know 
^^ that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom 
of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he 

r Steange as it must seem, notwithistanding 
Daniel's weight and credit with the king*— 
Botwithstanding the consternation of mind 
into which ithe dream hml'dirownhimy thift 
wiHniiiig had no permanent effect. He was 
flbfecdred of his oYerweetiing^prideaiid mmty^ 
tXH be was overtakai by the threatened judg^ 
ment^ ^^' At tlie end of twelve months, bg 
was walking in the palace of the kingdom' of 
Babylon,'* -^ probably on the flat roof of the 
building, or perhaps on one of the highest 
terraoes .of the hanging gardens, where the 
whole city would lie in prospect before hiiB^^ 
mid he said^ in the exultation of bis heart — 
^< Is not thisi great Babylon, wbich I <havc 
'built for the seat ;of empire, by the might 
of my power, and for the honour of ray 
majesty ?" . The words: had scarcely passed* bin 
lips, when ^ the might of his power and 6he 
^hooonr of his majesty" departed from him : 
The liame voice which in the dream had pre*- 
dicted the judgment now denounced the im- 
pending .exedutiou:} and the voice had no 
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dooner oeased to ispeak than the thing wito 

This is ^^ the matter/' -— tibb Judgnaietrt^ 
thus predicted and thus eKecoted, is the 
matter which the text refers to " the dtectiee 
of tiae Wfltdiers" and the " word of tl» Holy 
One**' " The matter is by the det9^ tf 
the Watchers, and the requ^itioa is hy the 
vtord of the Holy Ones ;'* and iho intent of 
the matter is to gi^e mankind a praof^ ia liie 
faU^ restoration of this mi^ty monardi, 
tfaw the fortune, of kmg. «.dZpi». irfe fa 
the Jband of Godf — that his providence per^ 
petuaHy interposes in die affairs of men, ebs^ 
tributing erowms and sceptres, always ibr the 
good of tiie fiuthful primarily, ultimiafidbf 
of hsA whole creatios, but according to fail 



TS^ dppreliend rightly how the jadgment 
npoii Ndbudbadnesesar^ ori^auEithig, as it is re- 
ph^Mnted in the text, in the ^ decree of tfae 
WftteheM, aaidin the word<^the Holy Ones,'* 
aflbbds m instaiiee of the imnaiediale interfe^ 
venoe of God's proridesice iii the aj9airs'*df 
men, it is very neotesary that the text riraiiM 
lie better than it generally has been hithertb 
^mderatood : And the text never can be 
OFightly understood, untU we ascertain who 
they are, and to what class of beings they 
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betoi^r ^hd are called " the Watchers'* Mid 
the " Holjr Ones j" for, according as these 
ternM are diffef e^tly expo^nded^ the text wil) 
lead to very diflferent^ indeed to opposite eod^ 
chisioiis,~*ta true tonelusions, if these terror 
are rightly understood; to most false and 
dlasgeiroQS conclusions, if they are iR inter-- 
preted. 

i am ashamed to say, that if you consult 
vefy pious and yery learned commentatorsy 
justly esteemed- for their illustrations of th@ 
Klde generally, you wiH be told these 
** Watdbersr*^ and ^ Holy Ones** are angels — 
principal angds, of a very high order, Ihey 
are pleased to say, such as are in constant 
attendance upon the throne of God. Andl 
so mudtk BkSl have some of these good and* 
learned men afieeted in the heraMry of angels^ 
that thej pretaid to distinguish the different 
ranks of the different denominations. The 
•* Watchers,'* they say, are of the highest 
rank j the ^ Hofy Ones,*' very high in rank, 
but iolbvior te the ^ Watchers :** And the 
angelic Ae introduced upon thid occasion ^ they 
say 9 in dlusion to the pf oceedings of earlMy^ 
priiiceis, who publish their decrees with the 
ad'vioe of their chief ministers. 

This^ interpretation of these words is^ 
founded upon a notion which got ground in 
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the Christian church many ages since, and 
unfortunately is not yet exploded; namely, 
that Gk>d's governm^Qit of this lower world 
ia carried on by the adminbtration of the! 
holy angeki — that the different orders (and 
those who broached this doctrine could tell 
us exactly how many orders there are, and 
how many angels in each order,) — that the 
different orders have their different depart- 
ments in government assigned to them : 
Some, constantly attending in the presence 
of God, lorm his cabinet council: Others 
are his provincial governors ; every kingdom 
in the world having its appointed guar^ 
dian angel, to whose » management it ia^ 
intrusted : Others again are supposed to 
have the charge and custody of iindividuals* 
This system is in truth nothing better than 
the Pagan polytheism, somewhat disguised 
and qualified ; for in the Pagan system every 
nation had its tutelar deity, all subordinate 
to Jupiter the sire of gods and men. Some 
of those prodigies of ignorance and folly, the 
Rabbin of the Jews wh9 lived since theidisper^ 
aion of the nation, thou^t all woidfl bettwefi 
if for tutelar deities they substituted. Uitehr 
angels. From this substitution the syssteBi 
which I have described arose ; and from the 
Jews, the Christians, with other foQleries, 
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adopted it. But, by whatever name these 
deputy gods be called, — whether you call 
them gods, or demigods, or demons, or genii, 
or heroes, or angels, - the difference is only 
in the name ; the thing in substance is the 
same : T^hey still are deputies, invested with 
a subordinate, indeed, but with a high author 
rity, in the exercise of which they are much 
at liberty, and at their own discretion. If 
this opinion were true, it would be difficult 
ta show that the heathen were much to blame 
in the worship which they rendered to themi 
The officers of any great king are entitled to 
homage and respect in proportion to the au«- 
thority committed to them ; and the ^nt 
of the power is a legal title to such respect. 
These officers therefore of the greatest of 
kings will be entitled to the greatest re- 
verence ; and as the governor of a distant 
province will in many cases be more an ofajeet 
of awe and veneration to the inhabitants than 
the monarch himself, with whom they have 
no immediate connexion, so the tutelar deky 
or itngel will^ with those who are put under 
him, »' supersede the Lord of all : And tke 
liea^en^^ - wl|o worshipped those who were 
supposed to nave the power over them, were 
certainly more consistent with themselves 
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thaR they who acknowledging the power 
withhold the worship* 

So liearly ^ied to idolatry *^ of rather so 
muehthe same thing with Polytheism, is this 
notion of the adfininistration c^ Gk>d's gorern«- 
Rieiit by the attthority of angels. And surely 
it is strai»ge, that in this age of light and 
leariHififg, l^rolestant divines should be he^rd 
to say that ^ this doctrine seems to be coii»* 
tefianced by seyeral passages of Scripture/' 

That the holy angeis are often employed 
by God m his gov^mment of ^his sublunary 
worlds is indeed clearly to be proved by holy 
writ. That they hare powers over the matter 
of the universe, a^ahtgoits to the powers over 
it which men possess, greater in e^Ktent, but 
still limited, is a thing which might reason- 
ably be supposed, if it were not declaxcd t 
B&i it seems ta be confirmed by many pas« 
sages of holy writ ; ftom which it seems also 
ei^ident that they are occasionally, &v c^^in 
apecific purposes, commissioned ta exercise 
those powers to a prescribed extent lliat the 
evit angels possessed before their fall the like 
fn^amr which thej are still occasioqally per- 
mitted to exercise £>r the punishmeitt of 
wicked nations, seem» also evident. That 
they have • a power ovep•►^:he human sensory 
(which is part of the material universe), which 
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they are occasionally permitted to exercise, by 
means of which they may inflict diseases, sug- 
gest evil thoughts, and be the instruments of 
temptations, must also be admitted. But all 
this amounts not to any thing of a discretional 
authority placed in the hands of tutelar angels, 
or to an authority to advise the Lord God with 
respect to the measures of his government. 
Confidently I deny that a single text is to be 
found in holy writ, which, rightly understood, 
gives the least countenance to the abominable 
doctrine of such a participation of the holy an- 
gels in God's government of the world. 

In what manner then, it may be asked, are 
the holy angels made at all subservient to the 
purposes of God's government ? — This ques- 
tion is answered by St. Paul, in his epistle to 
the Hebrews, in the last verse of the first 
chapter : And this is the only passage in the 
whole Bible in which we have any thing ex- 
plicit upon the office and employment of 
angels. " Are they not all," saith he, *^ minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister for them 
that shall be heirs of salvation ?' ^ They are 
all, however high in rank and order, — they 
are all nothing more than '' ministering spi- 
rits," or literally, " serving spirits ;" not in- 
vested with authority of their owny Biit " sent 
forth" — occasionally sent forth, to do such 
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service as may be required of them, "for 
them that shall be heirs of salvation." This 
text is the conclusion of the comparison 
which the apostle institutes between the Son 
of God and the holy angels, in order to prove 
the great superiority in rank and nature of 
the Son : And the most that can be made of 
angels is, that they are servants, occasion- 
ally employed by the Most High God to do 
his errands for the elect. 

An accurate discussion of all the passages 
of Scripture which have been supposed to fa- 
vour the contrary opinion would much exceed 
the just limits of this discourse : I shall Mily 
say of them generally, that they are all abused 
texts, wrested to a sense which never would 
have been dreamt of in any one of them, had 
not the opinion of the government of angelf 
previously taken hold of the minds of too 
many of the learned. In the consideration 
of particular texts so misinterpreted, I shall 
confine myself to such as occur in the prophet 
Daniel, from whose writings this monstrous 
doctrine has been supposed to have received 
great support ; and of these I shall considei^ 
my text last of all. 

In the prophet Daniel, we read of thes 
angel Gabridi by name ; who, together witti: 
others unnamed^ is employed to exhibi'^ 
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Visions typical of future events to the pro*- 
phet, and to expound them to him: But there 
is nothing in this employment of Gabriel and 
his associates which has the most remote 
eonnexion with the supposed office of giiiardn 
ian angels, either of nations and staites. or of 
individuals. 

We read of another personage superior to 
Gabriel, who is named Michael. This per-j 
sonage is superior to Gabriel^ for he comes 
to help him in the greatest difficulties \ and 
Gabriel, the servant of the Most High Gk)d, 
declares that this Michael is the only sup- 
porter he has. This is well to be noted 2 
Gabriel, one of God's ministering spirits, sent 
forth, as such spirits are used to be, -to 
miniver for the elect people of God, has no 
supporter in this business but Michael. This 
great personage haa been long distinguished 
in our calendars by the title of " Michael the 
archangel." It has been fpr a long time 9 
iaahion in the church to speak very frequently 
and familiarly of archangels, as if they were 
an order of beings with which we are p^fect^y 
well acquainted. Some say therp are seven of 
them. Upon what solid ground that aasertipo 
stands I know not; bvit this I knoWi that the 
word " archangel" is not to be found ip any 
one passage of the Old Testament: In the New 
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Testament, the word occurs twice, and only 
twice. One of the two passages is in the 
first epistle to the Thessalonians ; where the 
apostle, among the circumstances of the pomp 
of our Lord's descent from heaven to the final 
judgment, mentions " the voice of the arch- 
angel." The other passage is in the episde 
of St Jude ; where the title of archangel is 
coupled with the name of Michael, — "Mi- 
chael the archangel." This passage is so re- 
markably obscure, that I shall not attempt to 
draw any conclusion from it but this, which 
manifestly follows, be the particular sense of 
the passage what it may : Since this is one of 
two texts in which alone the word *^rch- 
angel" is found in the whole Bible, — since 
in this one text only the title of archangel is 
coupled with any name, — and since the 
name with which it is here coupled is Michael, 
— it follows undeniably that the archangel 

Michael is the only archangel of whom we 
know any thing from holy writ. It cannot 
be proved from holy writ, — and if not from 
holy writ, it cannot be proved at all, — that 
any archangel exists but the one archangel 
Michael ; and this one archangel Michael is 
unquestionably the Michael of the book of 
Daniel. 
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I must observe by the way, with respect to 
the import of the title of archangel, that the 
word, by its etymology, clearly implies a 
superiority of rank and authority in the per- 
son to whom it is applied. It implies a com- 
mand over angels ; and this is all that the 
word of necessity implies. But it follows not, 
by any sound rule of argument, that because 
no other superiority than that of rank and 
authority is implied in the title, no other be- 
longs to the person distinguished by the title, 
and that he is in all other respects a mere 
angel. Since we admit various orders of 
intelligent beings, it is evident that a being 
highly above the angelic order may command 
angels. 

To ascertain, if we can, to what order of 
beings the archangel Michael may belong, let 
us see how he is described by the prophet 
Daniel, who never describes him by that title ; 
and what action is attributed to him in the 
book of Daniel, and in another book, in which 
he bears a very principal part. . 

Now Daniel calls him " one of the chief 
princes," or " one of the capital princes," or 
" one of the princes that are at the head of 
all :" for this I maintain to be the full and 
not more than the full import of the Hebrew 
words. Now, since we are clearly got above 

L 3 
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the earth, into the order of celestials, who 
are the princes that are first or at the head of 
allf — are they any other than the Three 
Persons in the Godhead ? Michael, therefore, 
is one of them ; but which of them ? This is 
not left in doubt. Gabriel, speaking of him 
to Daniel, calls him " Michael t/our prince," 
and " the great prince which standeth for the 
children of thy people ;" that is, not for the 
nation of the Jews in particular, but for the 
children, the spiritual children, of that holy 
seed the elect people of God ; a description 
which applies particularly to the Son of Gnod, 
and to no one else. And in perfect consist- 
ence with this description of Michael in the 
book of Daniel, is the action assigned to him 
in the Apocalypse, in which we find him 
fighting with the Old Serpent, the deceiver of 
the world, and victorious in the combat 
That combat who was to maintain, in th*t 
combat who was to be victorious, but the 
seed of the woman ? From all this it is evi- 
dent, that Michael is a name for our Lord 
himself, in his particular character of the 
champion of his faithful people, against th.c 
violence of the apostate faction and the wil^=8 
of the Devil. In this point I have the goczDd 
fortune to have a host of the learned, on im^ 
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side ; and the thing will be farther evident 
from what is yet to come. 

We have has yet had but poor success in 
our search for guardian angels, or for angels 
of the cabinet, in the book of Daniel ; but 
there are a sort of persons mentioned in it 
whom we have not yet considered, — namely, 
those who are called " the princes of Persia 
and of Gragcia." As these princes personally 
oppose the angel Gabriel and Michael his 
supporter, I can hardly agree with those who 
have taken them for princes in the literal ac- 
ceptation of the word, — that is, for men 
reigning in those countries. But if that 
interpretation could be established, these 
princes would not be angels of any sort j and 
my present argument would have no concern 
with them. If they are beings of the ang^le 
order, they must be evil angels; for good 
angels would not oppose and resist the great 
prince Michael and his angel Gabriel : If they 
w^ere evil angels, they could not be tutelar 
angels of Persia and of Graecia respectively, 
or of any other country. But, to, come di- 
rectly to the point, since they fight with 
Michael, to those who are conversant with 
the prophetic style, and have observed the 
xmiformity of its images, it will seem highly 
;probable that the angels which fight with 
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Michael in the book of Daniel are of the same 
sort with those who fight with Michael, un- 
der the banners of the Devil, in the twelfth 
chapter of the Apocalypse. " There was 
war in heaven. Michael and his angels 
fought with the Dragon ; and the Dragon 
fought and his angels." The vision of the 
war in- heaven, in the Apocalypse, represents 
the vehement struggles between Christianity 
and the old idolatry in the first ages of the 
Gospel. The angels of the two opposite 
armies represent two opposite parties in the 
Boman state, at the time which the vision 
more particularly regards. Michael's angels 
are the party which espoused the side of the 
Christian religion, the friends of which had 
for many years been numerous, and became 
very powerful under Constantine the Great, 
the first Christian emperor : The Dragon's 
angels are the party which endeavoured to 
support the old idolatry. And in confor- 
mity with this imagery of the Apocalypse, 
the princes of Persia, in the Book of Daniel, 
are to be unclerstood, I think, of a party in 
the Persian state which opposed the return 
of the captive Jews, first after the death of 
Cyrus, and again after the death of Darius 
Hystaspes. And the prince of Grsecia is to 
be understood of a party, in the Greek empire 
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which persecuted the Jewish reh*gion after 
the death of Alexander the Great, particu- 
larly in the Greek kingdom of Syria, 

We have now considered all the angels 
and supposed angels of the book of Daniel, 
except the personages in my text ; and we 
have found as yet no tutelar angel of any 
province or kingdom — no member of any 
celestial senate or privy council. Indeed, 
with respect to the latter notion of angels of 
the presence, although it has often been as-^ 
sumed in exposition of some passages in 
Daniel, the confirmation of it has never been 
attempted, to the best of my recollection, by 
reference to that book. Its advocates have 
chiefly relied on Micaiah's vision, related in 
the twenty second chapter of the first book 
of Kings ; in which they say Jehovah is re- 
presented as sitting in council with his angels, 
and advmng with them upon measures. 
But if you read the account of this vision in 
the Bible, you will find that this is not an ac- 
curate recital of it. " Micaiah saw Jehovah 
sitting on his throne, and all the host of 
heaven standing by him, on his right hand 
and on his left" Observe, the heavenly host 
are not in the attitude of counsellers, sitting ; 
they are standings in the attitude of servants, 
ready to receive commands, and to be sent 
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forth each upon his proper errand. " And 
Jehovah said, Who shall persuade Ahab, that 
he may go up and fall at Ramoth Gilead ?'* 
Here is no consultation : No advice is asked 
or given : The only question aked is, Who of 
the whole multitude assembled, will under- 
take a particular service ? The answers were 
various. " Some spake on this manner, and 
some on that;" none, as it should seem, 
showing any readiness for the business, till 
one more forward than the rest presented 
himself before the throne, and said " I will 
persuade him." He is asked, by way of trial 
of his qualifications, " How ?" He gives a 
satisfactory answer ; and, being both ready 
for the business and found equal to it, is sent 
forth. If this can be called a consultation, it 
is certainly no such consultation as a great 
monarch holds with his prime ministers, but 
such as a military commander might hold 
with privates in the ranks* 

Having thus disposed, I think, of all the 
passages in the book of Daniel which men- 
tion beings of the angelic or of a superior 
order, except my text, I can now proceed to 
the exposition of that upon very safe and 
certain grounds. 

Among those who understand the titles of 
" '. Watchers" and " Holy Ones" of angelic 
beings, it is not quite agreed whether they 
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Are angels of the cabinet, or the provincial 
governors — the tutelar angels, to whom these 
appellations belong. The majority, I think, 
are for the former. But it is agreed by all, 
that they must be principal angels — angels of 
the highest orders ; which , if they are angels 
at all, must certainly be supposed : For it is 
to be observed, that it is not the mere execu- 
tion of the judgment upon Nebuchadnezzar, 
but the decree itself, which is ascribed to 
them : The whole matter originated in their 
decree ; and at their command the decree 
was executed. " The Holy Ones" are not 
said to hew down the tree, but to give com- 
mand for the hewing of it down. Of how 
high order, indeed, must these " Watchers 
and Holy Ones" have been, on whose decrees 
the judgments of God himself are founded, 
and by whom the warrant for the execution 
is finally issued ! It is surprising, that such 
men as Calvin among the Protestants of the 
Continent * — such as Wells and the elder 

* Calvin, indeed, seems to have had some apprehension 
that this exposition (which, however, he adopted,) makes 
too much of angels ; and to have been embarrassed with the 
difficulty. He has recourse to an admirable expedient to 
get over it: He says the whole vision was accommodated 
to the capacity of a heathen king, who had but a confined 
knowledge of God, and could not distinguish between him 
and tbe angels. 
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Lowth in our own church — and such as 
Calmet in the church of Rome, should not 
have their eyes open to the error and im- 
piety indeed of such an exposition as this, 
which makes them angels ; especially when 
the learned Grotius, in the extraordinary 
manner in which he recommends it, had 
set forth its merits, as it should seem, in 
the true light, when he says that it repre- 
sents God as acting like a great monarch 
'* upon a decree of his senate,** — and when 
another of the most learned of its advocates 
imagines something might pass in the celestial 
senate bearing some analogy to the forms of 
legislation used in the assemblies of the 
people at Rome, in the times of the republic 
It might have been expected that the exposi- 
tion would have needed no other confutation, 
in the judgment of men of piety and sober 
minds, than this fair statement of its prin- 
ciples by its ablest advocates. 

The plain truth is, — and some learned 
men, though but few, liave seen it, — that 
these appellations, " Watchers" and " Holy 
Ones,*' denote the Persons in the Godhead; 
the first describing them by the vigilance of 
their universal providence, — the second, by 
the transcendent sanctity of their nature. 
The word rendered " Holy Ones** is so ap- 
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plied in other texts of Scripture, which make 
the sense of the other word coupled with it 
here indisputable. In perfect consistency 
with this exposition, and with no other, we 
find, in the twenty-fourth verse, that this 
decree of the - " Watchers" and the " Holy 
Ones" is the decree of the Most High God : 
And in a verse preceding my text, God, who 
in regard to the plurality of the persons is 
afterwards described by these two plural 
nouns, " Watchers" and " Holy Ones," is, 
in regard to the unity of the essence, de- 
scribed by the same nouns in the singular 
number, " Watcher" and " Holy One." And 
this is a fuller confirmation of the truth of 
this exposition : For God is the only being 
to whom the same name in the singular and 
in the plural may be indiscriminately applied ; 
and this change from the one number to the 
other, without any thing in the principles 
of language to account for it, is frequent, in 
speaking of God, in the Hebrew tongue, but. 
unexampled in the case of any other being. 

The assertion therefore in my text, is, that 
God had decreed to execute a signal judg- 
ment upon Nebuchadnezzar for his pride and 
impiety, in order to prove, by the example 
of that mighty monarch, that " the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it 
to whomsoever he will, and setteth up over it 
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the basest of men." To make the declaration 
the more solemn and striking, the terms in 
which it is conceived distinctly express that 
consent and concurrence of all the Persons in 
the Trinity in the design and execution of 
this judgment, which must be understood in- 
deed in every act of the Godhead. And in 
truth, we shall not find in history a more 
awful example and monument of Providence 
than the vicissitudes of Nebuchadnezzar's life 
afford. Raised gradually to the pinnacle of 
power and human glory, by a long train of 
those brilliant actions and successes which 
man is too apt to ascribe entirely to himself, 
(the proximate causes being indeed in himself 
and in the instruments he uses, although Pro- 
vidence is always the prime efficient,) he was 
suddenly cast down from it, and, after a time as 
suddenly restored, without any natural or hu- 
man means. His humiliation was not the 
effect of any reverse of fortune, of any public 
disaster, or any mismanagement of the affairs 
of his empire. At the expiration of a twelve^ 
month from his dream, the king, still al rest 
in his house and flourishing in his palace, sur- 
veying his city, and exulting in the monu- 
ments of his own greatness which it presented 
to his eye, was smitten by an invisible hand. 
As the event stood unconnected with any 
known natural cause, it must hn/ve beai b&- 
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yond the ken of any foresight short of the 
Divine ; and it follows incontestibly, that the 
prediction and the accomplishment of it were 
both from God. The king's restoration to 
power and grandeur had also been pre- 
dicted ; and this took place at the predicted 
time, independently of any natural causCy and 
without the use of any human means* And 
the evidence of these extraordinary occur- 
rences — of the prediction, the fall, and the 
restoration — is perhaps the most undeniable 
of any thing that rests upon mere human 
testimony. The king himself, upon his reco- 
very, published a manifesto in every part of 
his vast empire, giving an account of all which 
had befallen him, and in conclusion giving 
praise and honour to the King of heaven ; 
acknowledging that " all his works are truth, 
and his ways judgment, and that those who 
walk in pride he is able to abase." The evi- 
dence of the whole fact therefore stands upon 
this public record of the Babylonian empire, 
which is preserved verbatim in the fourth chap- 
ter of the book of Daniel, of which it makes 
indeed the whole. That chapter therefore is 
not Daniel's writing, but Nebuchadnezzar's. 

Nothing can so much fortify the minds of 
the faithful against all alarm and consternation 
— nothing so much maintain them in an un- 
ruffled composure of mind, amid all thte 
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tumults and concussions of the world around 
them, as deep conviction of the truth of the 
principle inculcated in my text, and confirmed 
by the acknowledgment of the royal penitent 
Nebuchadnezzar, " that the Most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men.'* But as this doctrine, 
so full of consolation to the godly, is liable to 
be perverted and abused by that sort of men 
who wrest the Scriptures to the destruction 
of themselves and others, — notwithstanding 
* that my discourse has already run to a greater 
length than I intended, the present occasion 
demands of me to open the doctrine in some 
points more fully, and to apply it to the actual 
circumstances of the world and of ourselves. 
It is the express assertion of the text, and 
the language indeed of all the Scriptures, that 
God governs the world according to his will ; 
— by which we must understand a will perfectly 
independent and unbiassed by any thing ex- 
ternal ; yet not an arbitrary will, but a will 
directed by the governing perfections, of the 
Divine intellect — by God's own goodness 
and wisdom : And as justice is included in 
the idea of goodness, it must be a will go- 
verned by God's justice. But God's justice, 
in its present dispensations, is a justice ac- 
commodated to our probationary state, — a 
justice which, making the ultimate happiness 
of those who shall finally be brought, . by the 
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probationary discipline to love and fear God 
its end, regards the sum-total and ultimate is- 
sue of things — not the comparative deserts of 
men at the present moment. To us therefore, 
who see the present moment only, the govern- 
ment of the world will appear upon many oc- 
casions not conformable, in our judgments, 
formed upon limited and narrow views of 
things, to the maxims of distributive justice. 
We see power and prosperity not all propor- 
tioned to merit ; for " the Most High, who 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, giveth it to 
whomsoever he will^ and setteth up over it 
the basest of men,*' — men base by the tur- 
pitude of their wicked lives, more than by the 
obscurity of their original condition ; while 
good kings are divested of their hereditary 
dominions, dethroned, and murdered : Inso- 
much, that if power and prosperity were sure 
marks of the favour of God for those by 
whom they are possessed, the observation of 
the poet, impious as it seems, would too often 
be verified ; 

" The conqueror is Heaven's favourite ; but on earth. 
Just men approve and honour more the vanquished."* 

As at this moment the world beholds with 
wonder and dismay the low-born usurper of 

* Victriic causa Dii^ placuit; sed victa CStttotti. 
VOL. n. M 



4 grdftfe tedftatreh^s thiH>Be, raised, by the 
hand of Providence unquestionably, to an 
eminence of power and grandeur enjoyed by 
nonesince the subversion of the Roman em- 
pire, --•a man whose undaunted spirit and 
success ih enterprise might throw a liistre 
over the meanest birth, while the profligacy 
of Ms private and the crimes of his public 
life would disgrace the noblest When we 
Bee the imperial diadem circling this mon- 
ster's bf ows — while we confess the hand of 
€rod in his elevation, let us not be tempted 
to conclude from this, or other similar exam- 
ples, that He who ruleth in the kingdom of 
men delights in such characters, or that he is 
even indiflferent to the virtues and to the 
vices of rtien. It is not for his own sake that 
sixth a man is raised from the duncjhill on 
which he sprang ; but for the good of God's 
faithful servants, who are the objects of his 
constant care and love, even at the time 
when they are suffering under the tyrant's 

' cruelty : For w^ho can doubt that the Seven 
Brethren and their mother were the objects 
of God's love, and their persecutor Antiochus 

' Epiphanes of bis hate ? But such persons are 
raised up, and permitted to indulge their fe- 

'■ rocioUs passions — their ambition, their cru- 
elty ». acid tlneir rev€ng€[— -as the instmiments 
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c^f God^s judjgnfents for the irefoniittkMll 
people ; and when that purpose ia answereil, 
yengeance is executed i»pon them for tlb^ir 
own crimes. Thus it was with the Sj^ri^ 
we have just mentioned, and witk t^Mt naone 
ancient persecutor Sennacherib, and waa^ 
more ; and so, We trust, it shall be with hiat 
who now ^^ smiteth the peopk in his Wratb^ 
and ruleth the nations in his anger," Whefi 
the nations of Europe shall break off their $ifis 
by righteousness, the CoFsioan ^^ ahall be 
persecuted with the fury of our avengiiig Gods 
and none shall hinder." 

Again, if the thought that Gk)d ruleth the 
affairs of the world according to his will witib 
always present to the mincils of meiK. tJMy 
would never be cast down beyond raBosure 
by any successes of an enemy, nor be unduly 
elated with their own. The will of Grod is 
a cause ever blended with 4md ov^erruiidag 
other causes, of which it is impossible from 
any thing past to calcukAe the future opea:^ 
tion : What is called the fortune of war, t|y 
this unseen and mysterious cause mfly be re- 
versed in a moment. 

Hence again it follows, tha/t man perwiaddd 
upon good grounds o^ tibe justiotr of Ulemr 
eftuse should ncrt be diacouraj^ed 09&k by 
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great failures in the beginningt^f the contest, 
nor by sudden turns of ill fortune in the pro- 
gress of it Upon such occasions, they should 
humble themselves before God, confess their 
sins, and deprecate his judgments : But they 
should not interpret every advantage gained 
by the enemy as a sign that the sentence of 
God is gone forth against themselves, and that 
they are ah^eady fallen not to rise again. 
When the tribe of Benjamin refused to give 
up " the children of Belial which were in 
Gibeah" to the just resentment of their 
countrymen, the other tribes confederated, 
and with a great force made war upon them. 
The cause of the confederates was just ; the 
war, on their part, was sanctioned by the voice 
of God himself; and it was in the counsel 
and decree of God that they should be ulti- 
mately victorious : Yet, upon the attack of the 
town, they were twice repulsed, with great 
slaughter. But they were not driven to des- 
pair : They assembled themselves before the 
house of God, and wept, and fasted. They re- 
ceived command to go out again the third 
day. They obeyed. They were victorious : 
Gibeah was burnt to the ground, and the 
guilty tribe of Benjamin was all but extirpated. 
An edifying example to all nations to put 
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their trust in God in the most unpromising 
circumstances. 

Again, a firm belief in God's providence, 
overruling the fortunes of men and nations, 
will moderate our excessive admiration of 
the virtues and talents of men, and particu- 
larly of the great achievements of bad men, 
which are always erroneously ascribed to their 
own high endowments. Great virtues and 
great talents being indeed the gifts of God, 
those on whom they are conferred are justly 
entitled to respect and honour : But the 
Giver is not to be forgotten, — the centre 
and source of all perfection, to whom thanks 
and praise are primarily due even for those 
benefits which are conveyed to us through 
his highly favoured servants. But when the 
brilliant successes of bad men are ascribed to 
themselves, and they are admired for those 
very actions in which they are the most cri- 
minal, it is a most dangerous error, and often 
fatal to the interests of mankind ; as, in these 
very times, nothing has so much conduced 
to establish the power of the Corsican and 
xnultiply his successes, as the slavish fear of 
tiim which has seized the minds of men, 
growing out of an admiration of his boldness 
in :enterpi4se on some occasions; asid his^hah*-^ 
breadth escapes on others, whicbhaveraisediii* 



tkm may an opinion that he possesses sudi' 
abilities, both in council and in the field, as 
render him an overmatch for all the states- 
men and all the warriors of Europe, inso* 
much that nothing can stand before him; 
wiraroasi in truth, it were easy to find causes 
of his extraordinarj success in the political 
principles of the times in which he first arose, 
ibdepeiftdent of any uncommon talents of his 
o«WH -~ principally in the revolutionary 
phransy, the spirit of treason and revolt, 
which prevailed in the countries that were 
the first prey of his unprincipled ambition. 
Biit^ were this not the case, yet were it im-* 
pious to asnibe such a man's successes to 
himself it has been the will of Gk>d to set 
up over ^he kingdom ^^ the basest of men,'^ 
in ordur to chastise the profaneness, the irre* 
ligion, the lukewarmness, the profligacy, the 
turbulent seditious spirit, of the times ; and 
when dua purpose is effected, and the wrath 
of God appeased, ^ wherein is this man 
to be ncoounted of, whose breath is in his 
nMtriki^ 

II IB a gross penreisioQ d the doctrine of 
Slmndenoe^ wh«i any argument is drawn 
k ftr the indiflference of all human 
in tke ii|^ of God» and the insignia- 
^«i iMMtt €feta. Since 




tbitkg k settled by Providence acooniin^ to> 
God'a own will, to what avail, it is said^ is 
the interference of man ? At the commencer 
nient of the disordered state which still sub-, 
sists in Europe, when apprehensions were 
expressed by many (apprehensions which are 
£|till entertained by those who first expressed 
them) that the great Antichrist is likely to 
arise out of the French Revolution^ it was 
argued by them who were friends to the cause 
of France — " To what purpose is It theny 
upon your own principles, to resist the 
French? Antichrist is to arise,— he is to 
prevail, — he is to exercise a wide dominion j 
and what human opposition can set aside the 
fixed designs of Providence?" Strange tof 
tell, this argument took with mainy who wera 
Bo friends to the French cause, so far at 
least as to make them averse to the waa: with 
France. The fallacy of the argument lies in* 
this, that it considers Providence by halves } 
Jl considers Providence as ordaining an end 
aiid effecting it without the use or the dp^ 
pointment at least of means : Whereas the 
true notion of Providence is, that Grod pr- 
diiiiis the means with the end ; and the meanis 
iflindi he employs ar^ fbr the most part na^ 
tural causes ; and among them he makes 
meat ousting withcHtt an j . knowiledgtt t>f ^ 
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sectet will, from thefr own views as free 
agents, the instruments of his purpose. In 
the case of Antichrist, in particular, prophecy 
is explicit So clearly as it is foretold that 
he shall rise, so clearly is it foretold that he 
shall fall : So clearly as it is foretold that he 
shall raise himself to power by successful 
war, so clearly it is foretold that war — fierce 
and furious war, waged upon him by the 
faithful, shall be in part the means of his 
downfall. So false is all the despicable cant 
of puritans about the unlawfulness of war. 
And with respect to the present crisis, if the 
will of God should be, that for the punish- 
ment of our sins the enemy should prevail 
against us, we must humble ourselves under 
the dreadful visitation : But if, as we hope and 
trust, it is the will of God that the vile Cor- 
sican shall never set his foot upon our shores, 
the loyalty and valoul- of the country are, we 
trust, the appointed means of his exclusion. 
" Be of good courage, then, and play the men 
for your people ; and the Lord do that which 
seemeth him good." 

It is particularly necessary at this season 
that I should warn you against another gross - 
and dangerous perversion of the doctrine oQ 
Providence; which is misconceived and abus< 
wheo we impute any. success^ wLth which w 
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miy be blessed, to any tnerit-oF outowtren* 
gaging on our side that will of God by which 
the universe is governed. If we are success- 
ful in our contest with a tyrant wlio has sur- 
passed in crime all former examples of de- 
pravity in an exalted station, we owe it not 
to ourselves, but to God's unmerited mercy. 
Nor are we to ascribe it to any pre-eminent 
righteousness of this nation, in comparison 
with others, if we have suffered less and pros- 
pered more than others engaged in the same 
quarrel. This country, since the beginning 
of Europe's troubles to the present day, has 
certainly been favoured beyond other nations : 
And at this very crisis, — at the moment 
when the armies of our continental ally were 
flying before those of the common enemy, — 
in that very moment the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, which were to have lowered 
the British flag, to have wrested from us our 
ancient sovereignty of the ocean, and to haye 
extinguished our commerce in all its branches, 
— this proud naval armament, encountered 
by a far inferior force of British ships — a 
force inferior in every thing but the intre- 
pidity of our seamen and the skill of their 
leaders — was dashed to pieces, at the mouth 
of its own harbour, by the cannon of that 
great commander whose grave is strewed 
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with laurels and bedewed with his country's- 
tears. But let not this inspire the vain 
thought, that because we are righteous above 
all the nations of Europe our lot has therefore 
been happier than theirs. It has been ruled 

by the highest authority, that they are not 
always the greatest sinners on whom the 
greatest evils fall : The converse follows most 
undeniably, that those nations are not always 
the most righteous who in peace are the most 
flourishing and in war the most successful. 
Let us give therefore the whole glory to God. 
la the hour of defeat, let us say, " Why should 
man complain ? — man, for the punishment 
of his sins ?" In the hour of victory, *' Let 
us not be high-minded, but fear." 
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SERMON XXX 



Malachi, iii- 1, 2. 

And the Lord, whom ye seek^ shall suddenly 
come to his temple^ even the Messenger of 
the Covenant J whom ye delight in : Behold 
He sliall comey scdth the Lord of Hosts. 

But who may abide the day of his coming P 
and uho shall stand when he appeareth f 

For the general meaning of this passage, all 
expositors both Jewish and Christian agree, 
and must indeed agree, in one interpret- 
ation ; for the words are too perspicuous to 
need elucidation or to admit dispute. The 
event announced is the appearance of that 
Great Deliverer who had for many ages be^i 
the hope of Israel, and was to be a blessing: 
to all families of the earth. Concerning this 
Desire of Nations, this seed of the woman 
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who was to crush the serpent's head, Malachi 
in the text delivers no new prediction ; but, 
by an earnest asseveration, uttered in the 
name and as it were in the person of the 
Deity, he means to confirm that general ex- 
pectation which his predecessors in the pro- 
phetical office had excited. " Behold He 
shall come, sailk the Lord of HostsJ*^ — Saith 
the Lord of Hosts. This was a solemn form 
of words with all the Jewish prophets ; when 
they would express the highest certainty of 
things to come, as fixed in the decrees of 
heaven, and notified to man by Him to whom 
powe? is never wanting to effect what his 
wisdom hath ordained. And the full import 
of the expression is nothing less than this • — 
that the purpose of Him whose councils 
cannot change, the veracity of God who can- 
not lie, stand engaged to the accomplishment 
of the thing predicted. " He shall come, 
saith the Lord of Hosts." With this solemn 
promise of the Saviour, Malachi, the last in- 
spired teacher of the Jewish church, closes 
the word of prophecy, till a greater prophet 
should arise again to open it. It will be a 
useful meditation and well adapted to the 
present reason *, to consider the characters 
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under which the person is here described 
whose coming is so pathetically foretold, and 
the particulars of the business upon which he 
is said to come ; that we may see how ex- 
actly the one and the other correspond to the 
person and performances of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. These meditations will both much 
contribute to the general confirmation of our 
faith, and, in particular, they will put us on 
our guard against those gross corruptions of 
the Christian doctrine which the caprice and 
vanity of this licentious age have revived ra- 
ther than produced. 

First, for the characters under which the 
person is described whose coming is foretold. 
The first is, that he is the Lord. The word, 
in the original, is the same which David uses 
in the hundred- and-tenth psalm, when, speak- 
ing of the Messiah, he says — " Jehovah said 
unto my Lord.*' The original word in this 
passage of Malachi, and in that of the hun- 
dred-and-tenth psalm, is the same; and in 
both places it is very exactly and properly 
rendered by the English ^' Lord." The 
Hebrew word is not more determinate in its 
signification than the English: It denotes 
dominion or superiority of any kind, — of a 
king over his subjects, of a master over his 
slave, of a husband over his wife ; and it 
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under which the person is here described 
whose coming is so pathetically foretold, and 
the particulars of the business upon which he 
is said to come j that we may see how ex- 
actly the one and the other correspond to the 
person and performances of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. These meditations will both much 
contribute to the general confirmation of our 
faith, and, in particular, they will put us on 
our guard against those gross corruptions of 
the Christian doctrine which the caprice and 
vanity of this licentious age have revived rar 
ther than produced. 

First, for the characters under which the 
person is described whose coming is foretold. 
The first is, that he is the Lord. The word, 
in the original, is the same which David uses 
in the hundred- and-tenth psalm, when, speak- 
ing of the Messiah, he says — " Jehovah said 
unto my Lord." The original word in this 
passage of Malachi, and in that of the hun- 
dred-and-tenth psalm, is the same; and in 
both places it is very exactly and properly 
rendered by the English " Lord." The 
Hebrew word is not more determinate in its 
signification than the English: It denotes 
dominion or superiority of any kind, — of a 
king over his subjects, of a master over his 
Blave, of a husband over his wife ; . and it 
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in our English Bibles, — an evil of which it is 
proper to explain to you the cause and rise. 
The ancient Jews had a persuasion, which 
their descendants retain at this day, that the 
true pronunciation of the word " Jehovah" was 
unknown ; and, lest they should miscall the 
sacred name of God, they scrupulously ab- 
stained from attempting to pronounce it; 
insomuch, that when the sacred books were 
publicly read in their synagogues, the reader, 
wherever this name occurred, was careful 
to substitute for it that other word of the 
Hebrew language which answers to the 
English " Lord.'* The learned Jews who 
were employed by Ptolemy to turn the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament into Greek, 
have everywhere in their translation sub- 
stituted the corresponding word of the Greek 
language. Later translators have followed 
their mischievous example, — mischievous in 
its C9nsequences, though innocently meant; 
and our English translators among the rest, 
in innumerable instances, for the original 
^* Jehovah," which ought upon all occasions 
to have been religiously retained, have put 
the more general title of " the Lord." A 
flagrant instance of this occurs in that solemn 
proem of the Decalogue, in the twentieth ^ 
chapter of Exodus^ " I am the Lokd thy^ 
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God^" so we read in our English Bibles, " who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage." In the original it is 
" I am Jehovah thy God, who have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage." Another example of the 
same unhappy alteration we find in that 
famous passage of the hundred-and-tenth 
psalm which I have already had occasion to 
produce : " The Lord said unto my Lord ;" 
which is in the Hebrew " Jehovah said unto 
my Lord." If translators have used this un- 
warrantable licence of substituting a title of 
the Deity for his proper name in texts where 
that name is applied to the Almighty Father, 
— rand in one, in particular, where the Father 
seems to be distinguished by that name from 
Jesus as man, — it is not to be wondered that 
they should make a similar alteration in 
passages where the Messiah is evidently the 
person intended. It will be much to the 
purpose to produce some examples of these 
disfigured texts, — not for the sake of fasten- 
ing any invidious imputation upon our trans- 
lators, who were men too eminent for their 
piety, and have acquitted themselves too 
faithfully in their arduous task, to be sus- 
pected of any ill designs ; but for the more 
important purpose of restoring the true doc- 
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trine to that splendour of evidence which an 
lindue deference to the authority of the an- 
cient Greiek translation hath in some degree 
unhappily obscured. 

The passage I ishall first produce is that 
famous prediction of Jeremiah^ " I will raise 
unto David a righteous branch ; and a king 
idtall reign €|d3td prosper, and execute judg^ 
ment and justice on the earth. In his days 
Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell 
safely* And this is his name whereby he 
shall be called. The Lord our R^hteousness*'* 
In the Hebrew ij; is " Jehovah our Righte- 
ousness/' '^ Sing and rejoice, O daughter of 
Zion !'* saith the prophet Zediariah; ^' for lo 
I iiottie ; and I dwell in the midst of thee, 
saith the Lord ;'' in the original " sa.ith 
Jehovah." ^^ In the year that King Uzziah 
died) I saw the Lord," says Isaiah, — in the 
original it is " I saw Jehovah," " sitting upon 
a throne, high and lifted up ; and his train 
filled the temple : Above it stood the sera- 
phim ; and one cried unto another, and said^ 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts !" km 
the original " Jehovah, God of Hosts j'^ 
" the whole earth is full of his glory." Th^ 
same spirit which displayed this gloriou— 
vision to Isaiah has given the interpretatio:is 
of it by the evangelist St. John. St. Joli 
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tdls us that Christ was that Jehovah whom 
the entranced prophet saw upon his throne 
~ whose train filled the temple — whose 
praises were the theme of the seraphic song 
— whose glory fills the universe. " For 
these things said Esaias,'' saith John, " when 
he saw his glory, and spake of him." St. John 
had just alleged that particular prophecy of 
Isaiah which is introduced with the descrip- 
tion of the vision in the year of Uzziah's 
death* 1 his prophecy the evangelist applies 
to Christ, the only person of whom he treats 
in this place; subjoining to his citation of 
Isaiah's words — " These things said Esaias, 
when he saw his glory, and spake of him/' 
It was Christ's glory, therefore, that Esaias 
saw; and to him whose glory he saw the 
prophet gives the name of Jehovah, and 
the worshipping angels gave the name of 
Jbhovah God of SabaotL Again, the pro- 
phet Joel, speaking of the blessings of the 
Messiah's day, saith — " And it shall come to 
pass, that whosever shall call on the name of 
the Lord," in the original *^ Jehovah," ^* shall 
be delivered." Here, again, the Holy Spirit 
hath vouchsafed to be his own interpreter ; 
and his interpretation, one would think, mi^t 
be decisive. St. Paul, in his epistle to the 
Romans, alleges this passage of Joel to prove 
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that all men shall be saved by believing in 
Christ Jesus. But how is the apostle's asser- 
tion, that all men shall be saved by faith in 
Christ, confirmed by the prophet's promise of 
deliverance to all who should devoutly in- 
vocate Jehovah, unless Christ were in the 
judgment of St. Paul the Jehovah of the 
prophet Joel ? 

From the few passages which have been 
produced, — more indeed might be collected 
to the same purpose, — but from these few, 
I doubt not but it sufficiently appears to you 
that the promised Messiah is described by the 
more ancient prophets, as by Malachi in the 
text, as no other than the Everlasting God, 
the Jehovah of the Israelites, — that Almighty 
God whose hand hath laid the foundations of 
the earth, whose right hand hath spanned the 
heavens, — that Jealous God who giveth not 
his glory to another, and spareth not to claim 
it for himself These explicit assertions of 
the Jewish prophets deserve the serious at- 
tention of those zealous and active champions 
of the Arian and Socinian tenets who have 
within these few years become so numerous 
in this country ; . and who, as they cannot 
claim the honour of any new inventions in 
divinity, (for their corruptions were indeed, 
the produce of an early age,) are content t» 
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icquire a secondary fame by defending old 
errors with unexampled rashness. They are 
aid to have gone so far in their public dis- 
courses as to bestow on Christ our Lord the 
)pprobrious appellation of the " Idol of the 
]Ihurch of Englahd." Let it be remembered, 
hat he who is called the Idol of our church 
s the God who was worshipped in the Jewish 
emple. They have the indiscretion too to 
loast the antiquity of their disguised and 
Qutilated scheme of Christianity; and tell 
heir deluded followers with great confidence, 
hat the divinity of the Saviour is a doctrine 
hat was never heard of in the church till the 
hird or fourth century, and was the invention 
>f a dark and superstitious age. This asser- 
ion, were it not clearly falsified, as happily 
t is, by the whole tenor of the apostolical 
writings, would cause a more extensive ruin 
than they seem to apprehend : It would not 
so much overturn any single article of doc- 
trine, such as men may dispute about, and yet 
be upon the whole believers, — it would cut 
ip by the roots the whole faith in Christ, 
Vlahomet well understood this : He founded 
iis own pretensions prudenCly, however im- 
piously, on a denial of the Godhead of Christ.. 
^ There is one God," said Mahomet, "who 
Vas not begotten, and who never did beget.'* 
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If the Father did not beget, then Christ is 
not God ; for he pretended not to be the 
Father : If he claimed not to be God, he 
claimed not to be the person which the 
Messiah is described to be by the Jewish 
prophets : If Christ was not Messiah, the 
Messiah may come after Christ : If he was 
a prophet only, a greater prophet may succeed. 
Thus Christ's divinity being once set aside, 
there would be room enough for new 
pretensions. Mahomet, it should seem, was 
an abler divine than these half believers. 
With the pernicious consequence, however, 
of their rash assertion, they are not justly 
chargeable : They mean not to invalidate the 
particular claims of Jesus of Nazareth as a 
prophet, and the Deliverer promised to the 
Jews ; but they would raise an objection to 
the notion of a plurality of persons in the 
undivided substance of the Godhead* They 
are particularly unfortunate in choosing for 
the ground of their objection this imaginary 
circumstance of the late rise of the opinion 
they would controvert. Would to God they 
would but open their eyes to this plain his- 
torical fact, of which it is strange that any 
men of learning should be ignorant, and 
which will serve to outweigh all the argu- 
ments of their erroneous metaphysics,— 
that the Divinity of the Messiah was no new 
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doctrine of the first preachers of Christianity ; 
much less the invention of any later age : It 
was the original faith of the ancient Jewish 
church, delivered, as I have shown you, by 
her prophets, embraced and acknowledged 
by her doctors^, six hundred ye^rs and more 
before the glorious aera of the incarnation. 
Nor was it even then a novel tv : It was the 
creed of believers from the beginning ; as it 
was typified in the symbols of the most 
ancient patriarehial worship^ The cherubim 
of glory, afterwards placed in the sanctuary of 
dieMosiac temple, and of Solomon'* temple, 
bad been otiginaUy placed in a tabernacle 
an the east of the garden of Ed^a^,. imme- 
diately after the fall. These cherubim were 
figures^ emblematical of the Trine peraons^ in 
the Godhead — of the my st&ty of redem^ption 
by the Son's atonement — and of the sub- 
jection of all the powei's of nature, and of all 
created things, animate and inanimiafte, to the 
incarnate God. 

This therefore i« the fh'st character under 
which the |>ersan is described whose coming 
is foretold, that of the Lorb Jehovah of the 
Jewish templor Other characters follow not 
less worthy of m>tiee. The proeecutiow there- 
fore of the subject demands a separate dis^ 
course; 
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SERMON XXXI. 



Malachi, iii. 1, 2. 

. And the Lord^ whom ye seek^ shall suddenly 

I come to his temple^ even the Messenger of the 

Covenant^ whom ye delight in : Behold He 

shall come^ saith the Lord of Hosts. 

'But who may abide the day of his coming ? and 

who shall stand when he appeareth ? 

Although the words of my text are too 
perspicuous in their general sense and mean- 
ing to need elucidation, yet the characters by 
which the person is described whose coming 
is announced, and the particulars of the 
business upon which he is siaid to come, de- 
serve a minute and accurate explication, 
The first character of the person, that he is 
the Lord of the Jewish temple, has already 
been considered. It has been shown to be 
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agreeable to the descriptions which had been 
given of the same person by the earlier pro- 
phets ; who unanimously ascribe to him 
both the attributes and works of God, and 
frequently mention him by God's peculiar 
name, " Jehovah ;" which, though it be the 
proper and incommunicable name of God, is 
not exclusively the name of the Almighty 
Father, but equally belongs indifferently to 
every person in the Godhead, since by its 
etymology it is significant of nothing but 
what is common to them all, self-existence. 

The next character that occurs, in the text, 
of him whose coming is proclaimed, is that of 
a messenger of a covenant : " The Messenger 
of the Covenant, whom ye delight in.'' The 
covenant intended here cannot be the Mosaic ; 
for of that the Messiah was not the mes- 
senger. The Mosaic covenant was the word 
spoken by angels ; it is the superior distinc- 
tion of the Gospel covenant, that it was begun 
to be spoken by the Lord. The prophet 
Jeremiah, who lived long before Malachi, had 
already spoken in very explicit terms of a 
new covenant which God should establish with 
his people, by which the Mosaic should be 
superseded, and in which the faithful of all 
nations should be included: " Behold the 
days come, saith the Jehovah, that ^ will 
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make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah: Not 
according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathersy in the day that I took them by 
the hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt ; but this shall be the covenant that I 
will make with the house of Israel after those 
days, saith the Jehovah, — I will put my law 
in their inward parts, and write it in their 
hearts ; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be ray people.'' In a subsequent pro- 
phecy be mentions this covenant again^ ^nd 
calls it an everlasting covenant. He had 
mentioned it before, in less explicit terma; 
but in such which perspicuously though figu- 
ratively express the universal comprehension 
of it, and the abrogation of the ritual law; 
" In those days, saith the Jehovah, they shall 
say no more, The ark of the covenant of the 
Jehovah 1 neither shall it come to mind ; 
neither shall they visit it ; neither shaU any 
more sacrifice be offered there. At that tira^, 
they shall call Jerusalem the throne of the 
Jehovah ; and all the nations shall be gathered 
unto it — to the name of the JeH,OYAH, to 
Jersualera. Neither shall theif [i. e. the Gen- 
tiles) walk any more after the stubbornness of 
their evil heart'' Of this new covenant we 
have another remarkable prediction, in the 
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prophecies of Ezekiel : ^ Nevertheless I will 
remember my covenant with thee in the dmft 
of thy youth ; and I will establish unto thee 
an everlasting covenant." The youth of any 
people is a natural metaphor in all languages 
to denote the time of their first beginnings, 
when they were few, and. weak, and incon- 
siderable. Here, therefore, by the days of 
Judah's youth, I think is to be understood the 
very first beginnings of the Jewish people, 
when they existed only in the persons of Abra^ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. The covenant made 
with Judah in these days of his youth signifies, 
as I apprehend, the original promises made to 
those patriarchs long before the promul- 
gation of the Mosaic law. God says by the 
prophet here, that he will remember the ori- 
ginal promises, the same which the psalmist 
calls " the covenant which he made with 
Abraham, and the oath that he sware with 
Isaac ;" and that the effect of this remem- 
brance shall be, that " he will establish with 
Judah an everlasting covenant :" For the 
establishment of the everlasting covenant of 
the Gospel is the completion of the promises 
made to Abraham, and renewed to the suc- 
ceeding patriarchs. The prophet goes on: 
^* Then shalt thou remember thy ways, and 
be ashamed, when tliou shalt I'^ceive thy 
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isisters, thine elder and thy younger." You 
will observe, that the sisters of Judah are 
the nations of Samaria and Sodom ; which, 
in that masculine style of metaphor which 
characterizes Ezekiel's writings, had been 
called her sisters in a former part of the dis- 
course, — Samaria her eldest sister, Sodom 
her younger ; her sisters, it is meant, in guilt 
and in punishment. Now it is promised that 
she shall receive these sisters. The prophet 
adds — " I will give them unto thee for 
daughters ;" i. e. the most wicked of the idol- 
atrous nations shall be brought to the know- 
ledge of the true God, and ingrafted into his 
church ; " but not by thy covenant, — not by 
that covenant that now subsists with thee ; 
but by the terms of the everlasting covenant 
hereafter to be established.'' Of this covenant, 
so clearly foretold and so circumstantially de- 
scribed by the preceding prophets Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, Malachi thinks it unnecessary to 
introduce any particular description. He 
supposes that it will be sufficiently known by 
the simple but expressive title of the covenant^ 
— a title which by pre-eminence it might 
justly bear away from all other covenants, 
both for the general extent of it and for the 
magnitude of the blessings it holds out. Nor 
was it unusual with the Jewish prophets to 
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refer in this short and transient manner to 
remarkable and clear predictions of their pre- 
decessorS ; a circumstance which I mention, 
that it may not seem improbable that Malachi 
should pass over with so brief a mention that 
covenant to which the law was to give place, 
— the law which had been delivered on 
Mount Sinai with so much awful pomp upon 
the part of God, and embraced with such 
solemn ceremony by the people. That such 
brief and indirect reference to a former pro- 
phecy is not unexampled, will appear by a 
remarkable instance of it in the prophet 
Micah. In the fourth chapter of his pro- 
phecies, he speaks very openly of the con- 
version of the Gentiles ; and in the beginning 
of the fifth, he declares that this conversion 
should not begin till the birth of Christ : 
" Therefore he will give them up," i. e. God 
will give the Gentiles up, — he will leave 
them to themselves, " until the time when 
she which travaileth shall bring forth : Then 
the remnant of his brethren shall return unto 
the children of Israel." Here she which tra- 
Vaileth is the virgin of whom Isaiah had al- 
ready prophesied that she should conceive 
and bring forth a son. This virgin, Micah, 
by a bold and happy stroke of rhetoric, speaks 
of as already pregnant ; and this brief and ani- 
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mated reference to Isaiah's prediction might 
more effectually revive the- remembrance of 
it, and excite a renewed attention to it, than 
a more direct and explicit repetition ; at the 
same time that it was the most respectful 
manner of citing the original prophecy, as 
that which needed not either comment or 
confirmation. In like manner, Malachi, in 
the text refers briefly but emphatically to the 
old prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekie! con* 
ceming a new covenant to be established in 
the latter days ; and, at the same time that 
he points but transiently and in a eangle 
word at those particulars in which former 
prophets had been explicit, the Holy Spirit 
directs him to set forth in the clearest light 
an important circumstance, concerning which 
they had been more reserved, —^ that the 
Great Deliverer to come wm himself to be the 
messenger of this everlasting covenant. And 
this is the second character by which the 
Messiah is described in the text, — that of 
the Messenger of that new covenant to which 
there is frequent allusion in all the prophe- 
tical writings; and of which Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, in particular, have expressly foretold 
the establishment, and clearly desCTibed the 
nature, duration, and extent 

Let us now join this second character with 
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the first, that we may see what will result 
from the union of the two. The first cha- 
racter of the person to come is the Lord 
Jehoyah; the second, the Messenger of the 
CaoeHoni foretold by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
This is mentioned as a covenant to be estab- 
lished between Jehovah and his people : It 
was doubdess to be proposed on the part of 
God, — to be embraced by thenu The Mes- 
tienger of the Covenant can be no other than 
the messenger sent by Jehovah to make the 
proposal to his people. The Messenger of 
the Covenant, therefore, is Jehovah's mes- 
senger ; -~ if his messenger^ his servant ; for a 
message is a service : It implies a person 
seading and a person sent: In the person 
who sendeth there must be authority to send, 
-— submhsion to that authority in the person 
^&iU The Messenger, therefore, of the Co- 
venant, is the servant of the Lord Jehovah : 
But the same person who is the messenger is 
the Lord Jehovah himself; not ^ same per- 
son with the sender, but bearing the same 
namej because united in that mysterious na- 
ture and undivided substance which the name 
imports. The same person, therefore, is ser- 
vant and lord ; and, by uniting these characters 
in the same person, what does the prophet 
but describe that great mystery of the Gospel, 
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the union of the nature which governs and 
the nature which serves — the union of the 
divine and human nature, in the person of 
the Christ ? This doctrine therefore was, no 
less than that of the divinity of the Messiah, 
a novelty, as we are told, in the third or 
fourth century after the birth of Christ — an 
invention of the dark and superstitious ages ! 
The two, indeed, must stand or fall together : 
We claim for both a reverend antiquity : We 
appeal to the sacred archives of the ancient 
Jewish church, where both are registered 
in characters which do to this day, and we 
trust shall to the last defy the injuries of 
time. 

To these two characters of the Messiah, 
of Jehovah and Jehovah's Messenger, — or 
rather to that one mysterious character which 
arises from the union of these two, — another 
is to be added, contained in the assertion that 
he is the Lord whom the persons seek to whom 
the prophecy is addressed — the Messenger 
whom they delight in. I doubt not but you 
prevent me in the interpretation of this cha- 
racter : You imagine that the general expect- 
ation of the Messiah is alluded to in these 
expressions, and the delight and consolation 
which the devout part of the Jewish nation 
derived from the hope and prospect of his 
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coming* ^ And if the prqpfaetV discoiiTse 
were addressed to those who trusted in God's 
promises^ and waited in patient hope of tfaeiT 
accomplishment, this would indeed be the 
natural interpretation of his words : But the 
fact is otherwise; and therefore this inters 
pretation cannot stand. The text> is tibe con^- 
tinuation of a discourse begun in the last 
verse of the preceding chapter, which shoidd 
indeed have been made the first verse of this. 
This discourse is addressed to persons who 
did not seek the Lord — who. coidd not delight 
in the Messenger of His Covenant, — to the 
profane and atheistical, who, neither list^iing 
to the promises nor regarding the threaten- 
ings of Grod^ take occasion, from the pTomis- 
cuous distribution of the good and evil of the 
present life, to form rash and impious ccmr 
elusions against his providence, to arraign his 
justice and wisdom, or to dispute his exist- 
ence. The expressions therefore of seeking 
the Lord and delighting in his Messenger are 
ironical, expressing the very reverse of that 
which they seem to affirm.> You will ob- 
serve, that there is more or less of severity ii[i 
this ironical language, by which it stands re- 
markably distinguished from the levity of 
ridicule, and is particularly adapted to: the 
purposes of invective and rebuke. It denotes 
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conscious superiority, sometimes indignation^ 
in the person who employs it; it excites 
shame, confusion, and remorse, in the person 
against whom it is employed, — in a third 
person, contempt and abhorrence of him who 
is the object of it. These being the aflfections 
which: it expresses and denotes, it can in no 
case have any tendency to move laughter : 
He who uses it is always serious himself; and 
makes his hearers serious, if he applies it 
with propriety and address. I have been 
thus particular in explaining the nature of 
irony, that it may not be confounded with 
other figures of an inferior rhetoric, which 
might less suit the dignity of the prophetical 
language ; and that I may not seem to use a 
freedom with the sacred text when I suppose 
that this figure may be allowed to have a 
place in it. Irony is the keenest weapon of 
the orator. The moralists, those luminaries 
of the Gentile world, have made it the ve- 
hicle of their gravest lessons ; and Christ, our 
Great Teacher, upon just occasions, was not 
sparing in the use of it. A remarkable in- 
stance of it, but of the mildest kind, occurs 
in his conversation with Nicodemus, whom 
he had purposely perplexed with a doctrine 
somewhat abstruse in itself, and delivered in 
a figurative language ; and when the Pharisee 
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could not dissemble the slowness of his ap« 
prehension, Jesus seems to triumph over his 
embarrassment in that ironical question, 
^^ Art thou a master in Israel, and knowest 
not these things ?" The question, you see, 
seems to imply a respectable estimation of 
the learning and abilities of those masters in 
Israel of whom this nightly visitor was one, 
and to express much surprise at the discovery 
of Nicodemus' ignorance ; whereas the thing 
insinuated is the total insufficiency of these 
self-constituted teachers, who were ignorant 
of the first principles of that knowledge which 
Jesus brought from heaven to make men 
wise unto salvation. Nicodemus was a man 
of a fair and honest mind ; but at this time 
probably not untainted with the pride and 
prejudices of his sect. Jesus intended to 
give him new light ; but for this purpose he 
judges it expedient first to make him feel his 
present ignorance ; which the triumph of this 
ironical question must have set before him 
in a glaring light. In the prophetical writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, examples of a 
more austere irony abound; but we shall 
no where find an instance in which it is more 
forcibly applied than by Malachi in the text, 
** Ye have wearied the Lord,'' says this elo- 
quent prophet to the infidels of his times, 
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^ Ye have wearied the Lord witk your 
words." He makes them reply — ^ Whereip 
have^ we wearied him ?" He answers — 
^ When ye say, Every one that doth evil is 
good in the si^t of the Lord ; or when ye 
«ay. Where is the God of judgment ? ^ — And 
m& ye then- in earnest in the sentiments 
which' you express? Is this your quarrd 
with Providence, that the blessings of this 
life are promiscuously distributed? la it 
really your desire that opulence and honour 
shouldbe thepeculiar portion of the righteous 
•-i poverty and shame the certain punishment 
of the wicked ? Do i/ou of all men wish that 
health of body and tranquillity of mind were 
tHe inseparable companions of temperance —^ 
disease and despair the inevitable conse^ 
quences of strong drink and dalliance ? Do 
you wish to see a new economy take placa^ 
in which it should be impossible for virtue to 
suflfer or for vice to prosper? — Sanctified 
blasphemers ! be content : Your just remon-r 
strances are heard ; you shall presently bo 
friends with Providence : The God of judg-^ 
ment comes ; he is at hand : Ha comes to 
establish the everlasting covenant of right- 
eousness -— to silence all complaint — to vin- 
dicate his ways to man — to evince his justice 
in your ' destruction — to inflict. /on you a 
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death of which the agonies shall nev^er encL* > 
All this reproach and all this threatening is 
conveyed with the greatest force, becaufife 
with the greatest brevity, in those irotiica) 
expressions ofthe prophet, " The Lord, whom 
ffe.seek; the Messenger of the 'Goveriaritij 
whom ye delight in.''' But although these 
expressions are ironical, they contain a posi- 
tive character of the person to come ; for the 
true sense of irony is always rendered by the 
contrary of that which it seems to affirm : 
The Lord and Messenger whom infidels are 
ironically said to seek and to delight in is the 
Lord whom they do not seek, the Messenger, 
in whom they cannot take delight — the 
Lord who will visit those who seek him not, 
the Messenger in whom they who have not 
sought the Lord can take no delight, because 
he is the messenger of vengeance. 

This then is another character of the per- 
son to come, — that he is to execute God's 
final vengeance on the wicked. But as this 
may seem a character of the office rather 
than of the person, it leads me to treat of 
what was the second article in my original 
division of the subject, — the particulars of 
the business upon which the person announced 
in the text is said to come. There remains, 
besides, the application of every article of 
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this remarkable prophecy to Jesus of Naza- 
reth. These important disquisitions we must 
still postpone ; that no injustice may be done 
to this great argument, on your part or on 
mine, — on mine, by a superficial and preci- 
pitate discussion of any branch of it ; on yours, 
by a languid and uninterested attention. 
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SERMON XXXII. 



— ^^-rJiO^Hl^ 



Malachi, iii. 1, 2. 

And the Lord xvhom ye seek^ shall suddenly 
come to his temple^ even the Messengef of 
the Covenant^ whom ye delight in : Behold 
He shall come^ saith the Lord of Hosts. 

But who may abide the day of his coming ? 
and who shall stand when he appeareth K 

We have already considered the several cha^- 
racters by which the Messiah is described }h 
his text of the prophet. He is the Lord of 
Dhe temple at Jerusalem : He is, besides, the 
Messenger of that everlasting covenant of 
which the establishment is so explicitly fore- 
told by the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel : 
He is also the Lord whom the profane seek not 
— the Messenger in whom they delight not ; 
that is, he is the appointed jvdge of man, who 
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will execute Grod's final vengeance on the 
wicked. We are now to consider the par- 
ticulars of the himness on which the person 
bearing these characters is to come. 

It may seem that the text leaves it pretty 
much undetermined what the particular busi- 
ness is to be J intimating only in general terms 
that something very terrible will be the con- 
sequence of the Messiah's arrival : " But who 
may abide the day of his coming ? and who 
shall stand when he appeareth ?" You will 
not wonder that the appearance of that " Sun 
of Righteousness, who hath arisen with heal- 
ing on his wings," should here be spoken of 
iin terms of dread and apprehension, if you 
tear in remembrance what I told you in 
my last discourse,— that the prophet is speak- 
ing to the profane and atheistical — to those 
who had nothing to hope from the mercy of 
God, and every thing to fear from his justice. 
To these persons the year of the redemption 
of Israel is to be the year of the vengeance of 
our God. The punishment of these is not 
less a branch of the Messiah's office than the 
deliverance of the penitent and contrite sin- 
ner : They make a part of that power of th 
serpent which the seed of the woman is t 
extinguish. But the prophet opens the mean 
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ing of this threatening question in the words 
that immediately follow it ; and which, if you 
consult your Bibles, you wiU find to be these : 
" For he is like a refiner's fire and a fuller's 
soap : And he shall sit as a refiner and puri- 
fier of silver : And he shall purify the sons of 
Levi, that they may offer unto the Lord an 
offering in righteousness. And I will come 
near to you to judgment ; and will be a swift 
witness against the sorcerers, and against the 
adulterers, and against false swearers, and 
against those that oppress the hireling in his 
wages, the widow and the fatherless, and that 
turn aside the stranger from his right, saith 
the Lord of Hosts/' Here you see the Mes- 
siah's business described in various branches ; 
which are reducible, however, to these, — the 
final judgment, when the wicked shall be des- 
troyed J a previous trial or experiment of the 
different tempers and dispositions of men, in 
order to that judgment ; and something to 
be done for their amendment and improve- 
ment The trial is signified under the image 
of an essayist's separation of the nobler me- 
tals from the dross with which they are blend- 
ed in the ore : The means used for the 
amendment and improvement of mankind, by 
the Messiah's atonement for our sins, by the 
preaching of the gospel, and by the internal 
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influences of the Holy Spirit, — all these 
means, employed under the Messiah's co- 
venant for the reformation of men, are ex- 
pressed under the image of a fuller's soap, 
which restores a soiled garment to its original 
purity. One particular effect of this purifica- 
tion is to be, that the sons of Levi will be 
purified. The worship of God shall be 
purged of all hypocrisy and superstition, and 
reduced to a few simple rites, the natural ex- 
pressions of true devotion. " And then shall 
this ofiering of Judah and Jerusalem {i. e. of 
the true members of God's true church) be 
pleasant unto the Lord." These, then, are 
the particulars of the business on which the 
Messiah, according to this prophecy, was to 
come. 

It yet remains to recollect the particulars 
in which this prophecy, as it respects both 
the person of the Messiah and his business, 
hath been accomplished in Jesus of Nazareth. 
And, first, the prophet tells us that the Messiah 
is the Lordj and should come to his temple. 
Agreeably to this, the temple was the theatre 
of our Lord's public ministry at Jerusalem : 
There he daily taught the people ; there he 
held frequent disputations with the unbeliev- 
ing Scribes and Pharisees : So that, to us who 
acknowledge Jesus for the Lord, the pro- 
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pfaetical character of coming to his temple 
must seem to be in some measure answered 
in the general habits of his holy life. It is 
remarkable that the temple was the place of 
his very first public appearance ; and in his 
coming upon that occasion there was an ex- 
traordinary suddenness. It was indeed be- 
fore the commencement of his triennial min- 
istry : He was but a child of twelve years of 
age, entirely unknown, when he entered into 
disputation in the temple with the priests and 
doctors of the law, and astonished them with 
his accurate knowledge of the Scriptures. 
And in this very year the sceptre of royal 
power departed from Judah ; for it was in 
this year that Archelaus the son of Herod 
the Great was deposed by the Roman empe- 
ror, and banished to Lyons, and the Jews 
became wholly subject to the dominion of the 
Romans. Thus the prophecy of Jacob was 
fulfilled, by the coincidence of the subversion 
of the independent government of the Jews 
with the first advent or appearance of Shi- 
loh in the temple. 

But are there three particular passages of 
his life in which this prophecy appears to 
have been more remarkably fulfilled, and the 
character of the Lord coming to his temple 
more evidently displayed in him. The first 
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was in an early period of his ministry j when, 
going up to Jerusalem to celebrate the pass^ 
over, he found in the temple a market of 
live cattle, and bankers' shops, where stran- 
gers who came at this season from distant 
countries to Jerusalem were accommodated 
with cash for their bills of credit Fired with 
indignation at this daring profanation of his 
Father's house, he overset the accounting- 
tables of the bankers, and with a light whip 
made of rushes he drives these irreligious 
traders from the sacred precincts. Here was 
a considerable exertion of authority. How- 
ever, on this occasion he claimed not the 
temple expressly ^br his own ; he called it his 
Father's house, and appeared to act only as 
a son. 

He came a second time as Lord to his 
temple, much more remarkably, at the feast 
of tabernacles ; when, " in the last day, that 
great day of the feast, he stood in the temple, 
and cried saying, If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink : He that believeth 
on me, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water." That you may enter into the 
full sense and spirit of this extraordinary ex- 
clamation, it is necessary that you should 
know in what the silly multitudes to whom it 
was addressed were probably employed at 
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the time when it wai3 uttered : and for this 
purpose I must give you a brief and general 
account of the ceremonies of that last day, the 
great day of the feast of tabernacles ; the cer©^ 
' monies^ not the original ceremonies appoint- 
ed by Moses, but cei:tain superstitious ceremo- 
nies which had been added by the later Jews. 
The feast of tabernacles continued eight days. 
At what precise time I know not, but in some 
part of the interval between the prophets and 
the birth of Christ, the priests had taken up 
a practice of marching daily during the feast 
round the altar of burnt offerings, waving in 
their hands the branches of the palm, and 
singing as they went — " Save we pray, and 
prosper us !'* This was done but once on 
the first seven days ; but on the eighth and 
last it was repeated ^even times : And when 
this ceremony was finished, the people, with 
extravagant demonstrations of joy and ex- 
ultation, fetched buckets of water from the 
fountain of Siloam, and presented them to 
the priests in the temple : who mixed the 
water with the wine of the sacrifices, and 
poured it upon the altar, chanting all the 
while that text of Isaiah — " With joy shall 
ye draw water from the fountain of salvation." 
The fountain of salvation, in the language of 
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ia prophet, is the Messiah ; the water to be 
drawn from that fountain is the water of his 
Spirit. Of this mystical meaning of the 
water, the inventors of these superstitious 
rites, whoever they might be, seem to have 
had some obscure discernment ; although they 
understood the fountain literally of the foun- 
tain of Siloam ; for, to encourage the people 
to the practice of this laborious superstition, 
they had persuaded them that this rite was 
of singular efficacy to draw down the pro- 
phetic spirit. The multitudes zealously busied 
in this unmeaning ceremony were they to 
whom Jesus addressed that emphatical ex- 
clamation — " If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink.'* The first words, " if any 
man thirst^'' are ironical. " Are ye famished,'' 
says lie," with thirst, that ye fatigue yourselves 
with fetching all this water up the hill? O! but 
ye thirst for the pure waters of Siloam, the 
sacred brook that rises in the mountain of 
God, and is devoted to the purification of the 
temple ! Are ye indeed athirst for these ? 
Come then unto me and drink : I am the 
fountain of which that which purifies the 
temple is the type : / am the fountain of 
salvation of which your prophet spake : From 
«ie the true believer shall receive the living 
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water, — not in scanty draughts fetched with 
toil from this penurious rill, but in a well per- 
petually springing up within him." The 
words of Isaiah which I have told you the 
priests were chanting, and to which Jesus 
alludes, are part of a song of praise and 
triumph which the faithful are supposed to 
use in that prosperous state of the church, 
which, according to the prophet, it shall finally 
attain under Jesse's Root. " In that day 
shalt thou say, Behold God is my salvation : 
I will trust, and not be afraid ; for the Lord 
Jehovah is my strength and song, he also is 
become my salvation : Therefore with joy 
shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
salvation." Consider these words as they 
lie in the context of the prophet; con- 
sider the occasion upon which Jesus stand- 
ing in the temple applies them to himself: 
consider the sense in which he applies them ; 
and judge whether this application was less 
than an open claim to be the Lord Jehovah 
come unto his temple. It is remarkable that 
it had at the time an immediate and wonderful 
eflPect* *' Many of the people, when they 
heard this saying, said. Of a truth this is the 
prophet.''^ The light of truth burst at once 
upon their minds. Jesus no sooner made the 
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application of this abused prophecy to him*- 
self, than they perceived the justness of it, 
and acknowledged in him the fountcun <^ 
salvation. What would these people have said 
had they had our light ? had the whole 
volume of prophecy been laid before them, 
with the history of Jesus to compare with it ? 
Would they not have proceeded in the proh 
phet's triumphant song, — "Cry out and shout, 
O daughter of Zion ! Great is the Holy One 
of Israel in the midst of thee !" — This then I 
take to be the second particular occasion in 
the life of Jesus in which Malachi's prediction 
" that the Lord should come to his temple" 
was fulfilled in him, — when Jesus, in the 
last day of the feast of tabernacles, stood in 
the temple and declared himself the person 
intended by Isaiah under the image of the 
^^ fountain of salvation :" For by appropriating 
the character to himself, he must be understood 
in effect to claim all those other characters 
which Isaiah in the same prophecy ascribes to 
the same person ; which are these : " God, the 
salvation of Israel ; the Lord Jehovah, his 
strength and his song; the Lord, that hath done 
excellent things ; the Holy One of Israel." 

A third time Jesus came still more remark- 
ably as the Lord to his temple, when he 
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came up from Galilee to celebrate the last^ 
passover, and made that public entry at Jeru^i 
salem which is described by all the evange-' 
lists. It will be necessary to enlarge ' upon- 
the particulars of this interesting story : For** 
the right understanding of our Saviour's con- 
duct upon this occasion depends so much 
upon seeing certain leading circumstances in 
a proper light, — upon a recollection of an- 
cient prophecies, and an attention to the' 
customs of the Jewish people, — that I am 
apt to suspect few now-a-days discern in this 
extraordinary transaction what was clearly 
seen in it at the time by our Lord's disciples, 
and in some measure understood by his ene- 
mies. I shall present you with an orderly 
detail of the story, and comment upon the 
particulars as they arise : And I doubt not 
but that by God's assistance I shall teach 
you to perceive in this public entry of Jesus 
of Nazareth (if you have not perceived it 
before) a conspicuous advent of the Great 
Jehovah to his temple.^ — Jesus on his last 
journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, stops at 
the foot of Mount Olivet, and sends two of 
his disciples to a neighbouring village to pro- 
vide an. ass's colt to convey him from that 
place to the cityi distant not more than half 
a mile : The colt is brought, and Jesiis is 
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seftted apas it This 6nt circumfltantt mmt 
he well coBBidwed j it is the key to the whalk 
mjsteiy of the story. What coidd be Us 
mewing in choosing this singular oonYef^ 
antie ? It oould not be that the fiytigne of the 
short journey which remained was liJo^ to 
he too much for him afoot ; and that bd 
bett^ animal was to be procured. Vbxr was 
the ass in these days (thoi^h it had been in 
earlier ages) an animal in high esteem in the 
East, used for travelling or fot state by psi^ 
sons 0f the first condition, — that this ooa** 
veyanoe should be chosen for the grandeosr 
or propriety of the appearance. Strange » 
it may seem, the coming to Jerusalem lipoB 
an aas's colt was one of the prophetu^ d^k^ 
racters of the Messiah ; and the great singu- 
larity of it had perhaps been the reason thst 
this character had be^a^ more generally sir 
ti^bdsd to than any other ; so that there wss 
no Jew who was not apprised that the Mes« 
siah was to come to the holy city in that 
manner. ^^ E^ice greatly, O dau^ter of 
Zion ! shout, O daughter of Jerusalem T' saith 
Zedbariah ; ^^ Behold thy King cometh unto 
thee! He is just, and having salivation;, 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, even a eolt 
the foal of an ass!" And this prophecy 
the Jews never understood of any other per* 
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spa thm the Messiah. Jesus thj^reforei by 
sMtkig bimse}f upon the ass's colt m order 
to ff^ to Jerusalem^ wHhout any possible ioh 
^ueement either of grandeur or conyenjencei 
tifenly declared himself to be that King who 
wfm to come» and at whose coming in that 
manqer Zion was to rejoiea And so the 
disQipIes, if we may judge from what imm&^ 
X^\j folWed. .mder2>d du. pcoeeeding, 
for no sooner did they see their Ma«ter 
lipated on the colt, than they broke out t^to 
t|;fuasports of the highest joy» as if in this 
great sight they had the full contentment of 
the^ utmost wishes y conceiving, as it should 
seem^ the aanguine hope that the kingdom 
waft this instant to be restored to Israel. 
They strewed the way which Jesus wAs to 
pasft wjih the green branches oS the trees 
whidx grew beside It ; a mark of ^ honour, in 
the East,, never paid but to the greatest em* 
peroops on occasions of the highest pomp: 
They proclaimed him the long-expect^ heir 
of David's throne, — the Blessed Oae oomii^ 
in 4ihe name of the Lord ; that is, in the^ lan- 
guage of Malachi, the Messenger of the 
Covenant : And they rent the skies with the 
exulting acclamation of ^^ Hosanna in the 
h%hest !*' On their way to Jerusalem, they 
are met by a great multitude from the city, 
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whom the tidings had no sooner reached than 
they ran out in eager joy to join his triumph. 
When they reached Jerusalem, the whole 
city, says the blessed evangelist, was moved. 
Here recollect, that it was now the season of 
the passover. The passover was the highest 
festival of the Jewish nation, the anniversary 
of that memorable night when Jehovah led 
his armies out of Egypt with a high hand and 
an extended arm, — " a night much to be 
remembered to the Lord- of the children of 
Israel in their generations ;" and much indeed 
it was remembered. The devout Jews flocked 
at this season to Jerusalem, not only from 
every corner of Judea, but from the remotest 
countries whither God had scattered them ; 
and the numbers of the strangers that were 
annually collected in Jerusalem during this 
festival are beyond imagination. These 
strangers, who living at a distance knew little 
of what had been passing in Judea, since 
their last visit, were they who were moved 
(as well they might be) with wonder and as- 
tonishment, when Jesus, so humble in his 
equipage, so honoured in his numerous at- 
tendants, appeared within the city-gates ; and 
every one asks his neighbour ** Who is this ?" 
It was replied by some of the natives of 
Judea, — but, as 1 conceive, by none of the 
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disciples ; for any of them at this time would 
have given another answer, — it was replied, 
" This is the Nazarene, the great prophet 
from Galilee." Through the throng of these 
astonished spectators the procession passed 
by the public streets of Jerusalem to. the 
temple^ where immediately the sacred, porti- 
coes resound with the continued hosanuas of 
the multitudes. The chief priests and scribes 
are astonished and alarmed : They request 
Jesus himself to silence his followers. Jesus: 
in the early part of his ministry had always 
been cautious of any public display of personal 
consequence ; lest the malice of his enemies 
should be too soon provoked, or the unadvised 
zeal of his friends should raise civil commo- 
tions : But now that his work on earth was 
finished in all but the last painful part of it, 
— now that he had firmly laid the found- 
ations of God's kingdom in the hearts of his 
disciples, — now that the apostles were pre- 
pared and instructed for their office, — now 
that the days of vengeance on the Jewish 
nation were at hand, and it mattered not how 
soon they should incur the displeasure of the 
Komans their masters, — Jesus lays aside a 
reserve which could be no longer useful ; and 
instead of checking the zeal of his followers, 
he gives a new alarm to the chief priests and 
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sedbesy by a direct an^ firm lussefftiaii 6if his 
»ight to the honours that were So largely 
irhown to him. ^ If these," says he, ^ were 
silent, the stones of this building would be 
endued with a voice to proclaim my titles :" 
Aiftd th^n, aia^ on a former occasion, he drove 
out ^he traders; but with a higher toAe of 
lauthority, calling it his O'wn house, and saying, 
"^^ My house is the house of prayer ; but ye 
have made it a den of thieves/' — You have 
now the story, in all its circumstances, fkith* 
fully collected frotti the four evangelists; 
nothing exaggerated, but set in order, and 
perhaps somewhat illustrated by an appli^ 
cation &S old prophecies and a recoUecti^ii of 
Jewish customs* Judge for yourselves whether 
this was not an advent of the Lord Jehovah 
taking personal possession of his temple. 

Thus, in oiie or in all, but chiefly in the 
last of these three remarkable passages €jf his 
Kfe, did Jesus of Naza^reth display in hh dw)i 
person, ai^ in hi^ conduct claim, thfe ftrat 
and greatest character of the Messiah foretold 
and described by all the preceding Jewish 
prophets^ as well as by Malachi in the test, 
*^ihe Lord coming to his temple. Th^ ether 
ckMasobetBf When we! resume the subjeet, wifi 
with no less evidence appear in him. 
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SERMON XXXIII. 



Malachi, iiu 1, % 

And the Lord^ whmn ye seek^ shall suddenly 
come to his temple^ even the Messenger of the 
Covenant^ whom ye delight in : Behold He 
shall come^ iaith the Lord of Hosts. 

Bid who may abide the day of his coming t 
and who shall stand when he appeareth ? 

This text of Malachi has turned out a frutt-* 
fill subject ; more so^ perhaps^ than the first 
general view of it might seem to promise. 
We have already drawn from this text ample 
confirmation of some of the chief articles of 
our most holy faith : We have seen their 
great antiquity: We have found that they 
affirm nothing of our Lord but what the Jews 
were taught to look for in the person wiipiki 
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we believe our Lord to be, the Messiah : We 
have had occasion to expound some im- 
portant texts — to open many passages of 
prophecy — to consider some remarkable pas- 
sages in the life of Jesus — to make some 
general observations on the style of the sacred 
writers — to recall the remembrance of some 
customs of the ancient Jews ; by all which, 
we trust that we have thrown some light 
upon interesting texts of Scripture, and have 
furnished the attentive hearer with hints 
which he who shall bear them in remembrance 
may apply to make light in many other pjaces 
for himself. This harvest of edification which 
hath been already collected encourages me to 
proceed in the remainder of my subject, with 
the same diligence and exactness which I 
have used in the former part of it; and I 
trust that it will engage you to give me still 
your serious attention. 

We have already found in Jesus of Naza- 
reth that great character of the Messiah — the 
Lord of the Jewish temple. Such Jesus was ; 
arid such, by three remarkable actions in 
three different periods of his ministry, he had 
claimed to be. Let us now look . narrowly 
for the second character, — that of the Mes- 
senger of the Covenant ; of that covenant of 
which the establishment was so explicitly 
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foretold by the prophets Jeremiah and 

Ezekiel. 

In general, that Jesus was the proposer of 

a covenant between God and man, is much 
too evident to need any laboured proof Did 
he not announce blessings on the part of God? 
did he not acquire duties in return from men ? 
Now, an offer of blessings from God, with a 
demand of duties in return from men, is, in 
the Scripture language, a covenant between 
God and man. It was thus that the promises 
to Abraham were a covenant : It was pro- 
mised to Abraham, that his posterity should 
become a numerous nation, prosperous in 
itself, and a means of blessing to all the fami- 
lies of the earth : It was required, in return, of 
Abraham and his posterity, to keep themselves 
pure from the general corruption of idolatry^ 
and to adhere to the true worship of the true 
God. Thus, also, the Mosaic institution was 
a covenant : The land of Canaan was given to 
the Jews : A strict observance is required of 
th6 rituals of the Mosaic law, and obedience 
to the prophets who should succeed Moses. 
And thus the Christian institution is a 
covenant : The sins of men are forgiven, 
through the sacrifice of Christ ; eternal hap- 
piness is offered to them in the world to 
come : Christians are required, in return, to 
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fear, love, and honour Grod — to make open 
profession of the faith in Christ — to love one 
another — to do good to all men — to forgive 
their enemies — to control their passions, and 
to deny all sinful appetites. Jesus therefore, 
it is evident, propounded the terms of a 
covenant : And he made the proposal on the 
part of God ; for he declared that he came 
from Gk)d, and the works which he did by 
the finger of Gk)d bore ample testimony to 
him. But this is not sufficient : It must be 
examined whether the covenant which Jesus 
propounded bears the character of that which 
is described in the writings of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel ; for that being the covenant intended 
by Malachi in the text, if the covenant pro- 
pounded by Jesus were any other, although 
he would still be the messenger of a covenant, 
he would not be that messenger whom Malachi 
predicts — that messenger which the Messiah 
was to be ; and, by consequence, he would 
not be the Messiah. Now, the first remark- 
able character which we find in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel of the covenant which they describe 
is, that it should be new, or different from the 
Mosaic institution. And this same character 
we can be at no loss to find in the covenant 
propounded by Jesus. The Mosaic institUr- 
tion required duties of a ceremonial service : 
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Jedus requires the natural devotion of the 
heart, the reasonable sacrifice of an innocent 
and holy life. And the social duty, under 
tb6 law and under the Gospel, is in its fin^lt 
general principles the same: Yet Jesus, in 
his sermon on the Mount, points out imper- 
fections in certain particulars of the Mosaic 
law, in some of its political institutions; 
arising from that necessary accommodation to 
invetiBrate prgudices and general corruptions 
with which every rational scheme of reform- 
ation must begin ; and the Mosaic institution 
is to be considered as the beginning of a plan 
of Providence for the gradual amendment of 
of mankind, which Christianity was to finish 
and complete. He tells the multitudes, that 
it would not be sufficient that they should 
Abstain from such criminal actions as were 
prohibited by the letter of the Decalogue, — 
that they must master the passions which 
might incline them to such actiouis. He 
taught that the law was fulfilled in the true 
and undissembling love of God and man; 
and although he did not, during his own life 
on earth, release men from the observance df 
the Mosaic rites, he seized all occasions of 
eiiplaining to them the higher works of in- 
trinsic goodness. Nor does his covenant 
diH^ l^s fh>fn the Mosaic in the ble»ring» it 
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offers than in the duties it prescribes. The 
promises of the Mosaic covenant were of 
temporal blessings : The disciples of Christ 
are taught to look for nothing in this world 
but persecution and affliction, with the grace 
of God to support them under it ; but they 
are to receive hereafter an inheritance that 
fadeth not away. Thus new, thus different 
from the Mosaic, is the covenant of Jesus; 
agreeing well in this particular with that 
which is described by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
Another circumstance of the covenant fore- 
told by these prophets was, that it should be 
universal, comprehending all the nations of 
the earth. And such was the covenant of 
Jesus. He commanded the apostles to go 
into all nations, and to preach the Gospel to 
every creature ; with a promise of salvation 
to every one that should believe ; and he 
scrupled not to tell the unbelieving Jews, 
" that many should come from the east and 
from the west, from the north and from the 
south, and sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob in the kingdom of God.'' A third 
character attributed by Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
to the covenant which they foretold was, that 
it should be everlasting. And such the cove- 
nant of Jesus, in the very nature of the thin^» 
appears to be : It has no respect whatever^ 
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either in its requisitions or in its promises, to 
an J peculiarities of place or time. In the 
Mos&ic institution, we find much attention 
to th6 particular tempers and manners of the 
Jewish people — to the notions they had im- 
bibed in Egypt — to the circumstances in 
which they were afterwards to be placed — to 
^ the situation of the land of promise with 
respect to other nations — to the customs and 
dispositions of their neighbours. They were 
commanded to offer in sacrifice the animals 
which they had seen the Egyptians worship ; 
that they might not adopt the same supersti- 
tious veneration for them. They were for- 
bidden to use a particular tonsure of the hair ; 
because a neighbouring nation used it in 
honour of a dead prince whom they wor- • 
shipped. They were forbidden certain rites 
of mourning in use among the bordering 
people, who deified their dead. None of 
these local and temporary intendments are 
to be found in the covenant of Jesus — no 
accommodations to the manners of any par- 
ticular nation — no caution against the cor- 
ruptions of any particular age or place : The 
^liole is planned upon a comprehensive view 
^f human nature in general, of the original ' 
^^d immutable relation of things, and of the 
F^^rfections of the unchangeable God. The 
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things Comflianded are such ii» ever w^feoittd 
ever will be good ; the things forbidd^s weh 
99 ^ver were and ever will be eyilj— ^ever 
good and ever evil) not from tlieir ai^imct% 
their aecidentsj^ or their circumstaneeft, which 
n)ay admit of d^^nge ; but intrinpicHilljy ia 
their own formal natures, which are p&lviA* 
n0nt and invariable m the ideas of the Divine 
Mind, in which the forms of things originate. 
Thus the religious feat and love of Grod are 
everywhere and always good, because his 
ppWer and goodness are everywhere active ; 
and power in act is by its formal nature, not 
by accident, the object of fear ; and goodness 
in act the object of love. For the same 
reason, the neglect and disregard of Gk>d are 
always evil. Again, the love of man is always 
good ; because man always bears in the 
natural endowments of his mind somewhat 
of that glorious image in which he was 
created: And because by this resemblance 
man partakes of the Divine nature^ to be 
enslaved by the appetites which are common 
to him with the brutes, is always evil. And 
since the whole of the Christian duty k r&* 
ducible to these three heads, — the love of 
God, the love of man, and the govemmeot.of 
self, — it is evident that iii this part of H.the 
Christian covenant is in its very hatiure cal- 
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miMs of diifl covenant less thnn its requki^ 
tioiis demonstrate its ererlasting nature. Its 
promises are such as cannot he improved; 
£&r what can Grod promise nu>re than eveiv 
lading life ? what better reward can Onini* 
potence bestow than the participation of tkm 
pleasures which are at his own right hand ? 
Evidently, tii^efore, in the duties it enjoiufs, 
and in the promises it holdB out, the cove* 
nant of Jesus appears in its nature to be ever«- 
laating. Another character of the covenant 
fi)r^told by Jeremiah and Ezekiel is, that it 
should be a law written in the hearts of 
God's people. And such is the Gospel ; if 
we consider either the motives by which it 
operates '-— those of hope and love, rather 
than of fear and awe, — or the gracious in^ 
fluences of the Spirit on the heart of everjr 
true believer. 

Let us now briefly collect the sum of this 
investigation. The covenant foretold by Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel was to be different from the 
Mosaic, — general, for all nations; everlasting, 
for all ages ; a law written in the hearts of 
the faithful. The covenant which Jesus as 
God's Messenger propounded is altogether 
difierent from the Mosaic : It is propounded 
generally, to all nations ; and, in the terms of 
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it, is fitted to be everlasting, for all ages ; it 
is a law written, m the heart. Assuredly, then». 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Messenger of the: 
Covenant foretold by the prophets Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. But it is to be observed, that 
during his life on earth he was only the Mes- 
senger of this covenant: It was propounded, 
hut: not established by him, during his own 
residence among the sons of men. The 
handwriting of ordinances remained in force 
till it was nailed with Jesus to his cross : Then 
the ritual law lost its meaning and obligation; 
but still the new covenant was not established 
till it was sealed by the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit after Christ's ascension, and the Mosaic 
law was formally abrogated by the solemn 
sentence of the apostles in the council of Je- 
rusalem : This was the authoritative revoca- 
tion of the old and the establishment of the 
new covenant. You see therefore with what 
accuracy of expression tlie Messiah is called 
by the prophet the Messenger of the Cove- 
nant, and how exactly this second charac- 
teristic was verified in Jesus of Nazareth, 

Having now traced in Jesus these two cha- 
racters of the Lprd, and the lord's Meisfetiger^ 
it is .not likely that any other will be wanting : 
For . since we are assured by the prophets 
that tliese two characters should meet in the 
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Messiah — since we have no reasoft to ^be- 
Kere that they ever sfhall meet in any either 
person — and since we have seen that they 
hare met in the person of Jesus, — •" it foflows 
undeniably, from die union of these two cha- 
racters in his person that Jesus was the Mes- 
aah ; and of consequence, that all the other 
characteristics of that extraordinary personage 
will be found in him. The third is that ol 
the Judge, who shall execute Ood's finafl ven- 
geance on the wicked. This, it be must con- 
fessed, is a character which Jesu« of Nazarelfc 
harth not yet assumed, otherwise than by de- 
elfffing that hereafter he will asimme it. His 
first coming was not to judge the world, btrtthaJt 
tfee world 4?hrough him mi^t he «aved, " Ne- 
veiiiieless,the Father hath committed all jxidg- 
ment to the Son ; who shall come again, at tSie 
last day, in glory, to judge both ^^xe quicA: 
samA dead." It must be confessed, iJiat the 
prophets have so connected the judgment to 
be executed by the Messiah with his firsrt ap- 
pearance, that any one not acquainted witli 
the general cast and genius of the prophetic 
language might not easily suspect that they 
speak of two advents of this great personage, 
separated from each other by a long interval 
ef time. But if you have observ^ed that this 
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is the constant style of prophecy, — that when 
a long train of distant events are predicted^ 
rising naturally in succession one out of 
another, and all tending to one great end, the 
whole time of these events is never set out 
in parcels, by assigning the distinct epoch of 
each ; but the whole is usually described as 
an instant'— as what it is in the sight of God ; 
and the whole train of events is exhibited in 
one scene without any marks of succession ; 
— if you consider that prophecy, were it 
more regularly arranged, and digested in chro- 
nological order, would be an anticipated his- 
tory of the world, which would in a great 
measure defeat the very end of prophecy, 
which is to demonstrate the weakness and ig- 
norance of man, as well as the sovereignty 
and universal rule of Providence ; — if you 
take these things into consideration, you will 
perhaps be inclined to think, that they may 
best interpret the ancient prophecies concern- 
ing the Messiah who refer to two different 
and distant times as two distinct events, — 
his coming to make reconciliation for iniquity; 
and his coming to out off the incorrigibly 
wicked. Again, if you consider the achieve- 
ments which the prophets ascribe to the Mes- 
siah (which are such as cannot be accomplished 
but in the course of many ages), and that the 
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general judgment must in the reason of tha 
thing be the last of all, — if you consider that 
the Messiah was to come in humility before, 
he should be revealed in glory, you will be 
convinced that the prophets cannot be under- 
stood of a single advent If you recollect 
that the Messiah was to be cut off before he 
should reign, you will probably allow that the 
history of the New Testament is the best 
exposition of the types and oracles of the Old : 
And in Jesus of Nazareth, who came in aU, 
hymility, and was cut off, but npt for himself, 
you will acknowledge Messiah the Prince ij 
and you will look for him a second time ill 
glory. 

Your faith will be much confirmed, if you 
recollect that the particulars pf the business 
upon which Messiah was to come .appear no 
less evidently in the performances of Jesufi 
than th|^ personal characters in hi^ person* 
The Messiah wasi to try the tempers and dispoh 
sitions ef mankinds This Jesus does, by the 
duties to which he calls us, and the doctrine he 
has left with us, — duties in which faith alone 
can engage us to persist ; a doctrine which 
the pure in heart ever will revere, and the 
children of this world ever will misinterpret 
and despise. " Thus many shall be purified, 
and made white, and tried ; but the wicked 
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dliall do widcedly/' Messiah ims to porify 
the sons of Levi. The doctriae of Jesus has 
in tnany nations reformed the public wor- 
ship of God i and we trust that the reform*- 
ation will gradually become generaL Us of 
the Grartiles he has reclaimed &om the abo- 
minal»ons of idolatry ; and hath taught us to 
loathe and execrate the rites whereby oar 
forefathers sought the favour of their devils 
(for they were not gods), -^ the impure rites 
of human sacrifice and public prostitution } 
things which it were unfit to mendon or r^ 
member, but that we may the better understand 
from what a depth of corruption the mercy of 
God hath raised us. Blindness, it must be 
confessed, is at present upon Israel ; but the 
time 4ihall come when they shall turn to the 
Lord, and when we shall unite with them in 
the pure worship of God, and in the just 
praises of the Lamb. << Then dhall the ofi^ 
ing of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant unto 
the Lord ;'' Then shall the Lord Jesus oraie 
again, to execute what remains of the Mes* 
siah-s office ^^^ to absolve and tp condemn. 
God grant that every one here may be ensr 
Ued to ^^ abide the day of his ocnning, and 
to stand when he appeweth !'' 
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SERMON XXXIV 



Jffixtf, thou thgi art highly faoouted f The Lmd 
is with &iee^ Blessed art th(m anumg wamenm* 

T!uxT she who in these tenns was salutod hj 
ad aci:gel should in after ages become an ol^ect 
c^ supedrstitioiis adoration, ia a tbiiig &x less 
la be wondered, than that meB professing to 
build their whole hopes of immortalitj oq 
the promises delivered in the sacred books^ 
aiid closdy interwoven with the history of 
ow Stfviour'a li£b, should question^ the truth 
o£ the message which the^ angel brought 
Some nine years since, the CbristiaB churcb 
wte mo^ leas asitonisbed timn offbiided, by an 
esta9>^9^n% attempt to heighten,, as it wan 
p^ctoided^ the importance of the Chrii^aii 
rewdation, by overturning one of tko.e fir«t 
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principles of natural religion which had for 
ages been considered as the basis upoh which 
the whole superstructure of revelation stands. 
The notion of an immaterial principle in 
man, which, without aii immediate exertion 
of the Divine power to the express purpose 
of its destruction, must necessarily survive 
the dissolution of the body — the notion of 
an immortal soul — was condemned and ex- 
ploded, as an invention of heathen philo- 
sophy : Death was representekl as an utter 
extinction of the whole man ; and the evan- 
gelical doctrine of a resurrection of the body 
in an iinproved state, to receive again its im- 
mortal inhabitant, was heightened into the 
inystery of a reproduction of the annihilated 
person. How a person once annihilated 
fcould be reproduced, so as to be the same 
person which had formerly existed, when no 
principle, of sameness, nothing necessarily 
permanent, was supposed to enter the ori- 
ginal composition, how the present person 
could be interested in the future person's for- 
tunes, — why / should be at all concerned for 
the happiness or misery of the man who somie 
liges hence shall be raised from my ashes, 
when the future man could be no otherwise 
the same with nie than as he was arbitrarily 
to be called the same, because his body was 
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to be composed of the same matter which 
BOW composes mine, — these difficulties were 
but ill explained. It was thought a sufficient 
recommendation of the system, with all its 
difficulties, that the promise of a resurrection 
of the body seemed to acquire a new import- 
ance from it ; (but the truth is, that it would 
lose its whole importance if this system 
could be established ; since it would become 
a mere prediction concerning a future race 
of men, and would be no promise to any men 
now existing ;) and the notion of the soul's 
natural immortality was deemed an unseemly 
appendage of a Christian's belief, — for this 
singular reason, that it had been entertained 
by wise and virtuous heathens, who had re- 
ceived no light from the Christian, nor, as it 
was supposed, from any earlier revelation. 

It might have been expected, that this 
anxiety to extinguish every ray of hope which 
beams not from the glorious promises of the 
Grospel would have been accompanied with 
the most entire submission of the under- 
standing to the letter of the written word — 
the most anxious solicitude for the credit of 
the sacred writers — the warmest zeal to 
maintain every circumstance in the history 
of our Saviour's life which might add autho- 
rity to his precepts and weight to his pro- 
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obisei^i bj heightening the dignitiy^ of hk 
pecsen :) Butt so inconsistent with itself is 
huQMft foUj9) tbat> they who at oise time 
seented to think it a prelkninairji to< be re- 
Qfmfed' of every ome who would c&m^ to a 
lighti belief of the Gospel, that he should! uhh 
kiarjft and unbeliere what philosophy bad been 
tlMii^ht iOi have in^ common with the Gospel 
{m if reason and revelation could in* nothing 
s^ee)y upon other occasions diiscoT^er am 
aversion to the belidf of any thing which at att 
putfir our Beaaon to a stand : And in order to 
wi^e w«r wkk mystery with the moce sed^msh 
tage, tbey scruple not to deny that that Spirib 
Ivluch eaJ^htened the first preachers in tiba 
ddivecy of their oral inatradiiottv and reiiM 
dtered tbemi im&liliible teachers of the ag& in 
whichr til^ey Itved,* directed them ia the eotooN 
pbsitioii of those writifigsi which thej left for 
the edification of succeeding- ages. Thay 
piiet^nd to ha^e mrade discoveries of imon^ 
dhiaive reasoning ki the Epistles -^ of doubtfkl 
iaelsf w the Gospels ^ afid appealing fvom the 
testimony o^ the apos<tles to^ tfaein owm ju%- 
tnents, tiiey ha/ve mot^ scrupled to declttre thehr 
opinkiB, thsA the: mknadotia cotneeptum qf &» 
Ldctd in a^ subject ^^ with respect to^ which any 
petsim )st at lull liberty to thin^ aa th^ evi^ 
dence ahatt appeav to him^ wtthoirt an^ im^* 
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pcaehmmi of his faith, or charactet as a 
Christian :" And lest a simple avowal of tbit 
«.traordinary opinion should not be aulft- 
ciently o^Qsire, it is accompanied with: ceir- 
tain obscure insinuations, the reserved mean^ 
iag. o£ which we are little anxious to divine, 
which seem intended to prepare the world 
net to be surprised if something still more 
extravagant (if more extravagant may be) 
dofould ki a Httle time be declared^ 

We are assembled Ihis day to commerao^ 
rate our Lord's- nativity. It is not asr the"" 
birth day of a prophet that this day is sanctv* 
fittd J, but as the anniversary of that great event 
which had beem announced by the whole 9100- 
ceBSion of pr<xphets from the beginning of the 
world,* and in whix:h the predictions coui^ 
ceanng the manner of the Mest^iab's advent 
received their complete and literal accoB»- 
ipAisbmeDtB:^ In the predfctions, as weU a» m 
the corresponding eve»t, the circumstance of 
a» muZloo. l.nceptH»> makeo a» prin. 
Gipad a part, that we shall not easily find sub- 
jects of meditation more suited either to the 
season or to the times thttn these two pcrintSs 
•^ the importance of this doctrine as m 
aitide of the Christian faith ; and the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence by which the fact is 
8Bpp«yrt8d. 
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First, for the importance of the doctrine as 
an article of the faith. It is evidently the 
foundation of the whole distinction between 
the character of Christ 'in the condition of 
a man and that of any other prophet Had 
the conception of Jesus been in the natural 
way — had he been the fruit of Mary's mar- 
riage with her husband — his intercourse 
with the Deity could have been of no other 
kind than the nature of any other man might 
have equally admitted, — an intercourse of 
""no higher kind than the prophets enjoyed, 
when their minds were enlightened by the 
extraordinary influence of the Holy Spirit 
The information conveyed to Jesus might 
have been clearer and more extensive than 
any imparted to any former prophet ; but the 
manner and themeans of communication must 
have been the same. The holy Scriptures speak 
ft very different language: They tell US| that the 
same God who ^^ spake in times past to the 
fathers by the prophets hath in these latter 
days spoken unto us by his Son ;" evidently 
establishing a distinction of Christianity from 
preceding revelations, upon a distinction 
between the two characters of a prophet of 
God and of (iod's Son. Moses, the great law- 
giver of the Jews, is described in the book of 
Deuteronomy as superior to all succeeding 
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prophets, for the intimacy of his intercourse 
with Gk)d, for the variety of his miracles, 
and for the authority with which he was in- 
vested. " There arose not a prophet in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom Jehovah 
knew face to face, — in all the signs and 
wonders which Jehovah sent him to do in the 
land of Egypt, to Pharaoh, and all his ser- 
vants, and to all his land, — and in all that 
mighty hand, and in all the great terror, 
which Moses showed in the sight of all Israel." 
Yet this great prophet, raised up to be the 
leader and the legislator of God's people — 
this greatest of 'the p«.phe.s, wi^ Ihom 
Jehovah conversed face to face, as a man 
tialketh with his friend — bore to Jesus, as 
we are told, the humble relation of a servant 
to a son. And lest the superiority on th6 
side of the Son should be deemed a mere 
superiority of the office to which he was 
appointed, we are told that the Son is^^ higher 
than the angels ; being the effulgence of God's 
glory, the express image of his person ;" the 
God " whose throne is for ever and ever, the 
sceptre of whose kingdom is a sceptre of 
righteousness :" and this high dignity of the 
Son is alleged as a motive for religious ^obe- 
dience to his commands, and for reliance 
on .his -promises. It is this indeed which 
gives such authority to his precepts, and such 
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ceitatnty to his whole doctrine as rendei 
fiuth in him the first duty of rdigion. Had 
Christ been a mere prophet, to believe in 
Christ had been ithe same thing as ta be- 
lieve in John the Baptist, The messages, 
indeed, announced on the part of God bj 
Christ, and bj Jdm the Baptist,, might have 
been different, and the importance of the 
diflerent messages unequal ; but the principle 
of belief in either must have been the saaoie^ 
Hence it appears, that the intercourse 
which Christ as a man held with Grod was 
different in kind from that which the greatest 
of the prophets ever had enjoyed : And yet 
how it should differ, otherwise than in the 
degree of frequency and intimacy, it will not 
be very easy to explain, unless we adhere to 
the faith transmitted to us from the primitive 
ages, and believe that the Eternal Word, who 
was in the beginning with God, and was God, 
so joined to himself the holy thing which was 
formed in Mary's womb, that the two 
natures, from the commencement of the vir- 
gin's conception, made one person. Between 
God and any living being having a distinct 
personality of his own separate from the 
Godhead, no other communicm could obtain 
than what should consist in the action of the 
Divine i^rit upon the faculties of the sepa* 
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nte person. This communion with God the 
prophets enjoyed. But Jesus, according to 
the primitive doctrine, was so united to the 
EFeriiving Word, that the very existence of 
the man consisted in this union. We shall 
ilot indeed find this proposition, that the ex*- 
istence of Mary'^i Son consisted from the 
firat, and ever shall consist, in his union with 
the Word, — we shall not find this pro- 
position, in these terms, in Scripture. Would 
to God the necessity never had arisen of 
stating the discoveries of revelation in meta- 
physical propositions ! The inspired writers 
ddiv^ed their sublimest doctrines in pc^ular 
IfU^uage, and abstained as much as it was 
possible to abstain from a philosophical 
phraseology. By the perpetual cavils of 
^insayers, and tlie difficulties which they 
have raised, later teachers, in the assertion of 
the same doctrines, have been reduced to ihe 
uhpleafiing necei^ity of availing themselves 
of the greater precision of a less familiar 
tenguage. 

But if we find not the same proposition in 
the same words in Scripture, we find in Scrip- 
ture what amounts to a clear proof of the pro- 
position : We find the characteristic proper- 
ties of both natures, the human and the 
divine, ascribed to t|ie same person. We read 
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of Jesus, that he suffered from hunger and 
from fatigue ; that he wept for grief, and waa 
distressed with fear ; that he was obnoxious to 
all the evils of humanity, except the propyl- 
sity to sin. We read of the same Jeaua, that 
he had <* glory with the Father before the 
world began ;" that " all things were created 
by him, both in heaven and in earthy visible 
and invisible, - — whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers ; all 
things were created by him, and for hira ; and 
** he upholdeth all things by the word of hig 
power :" And that we may in some taort 
understand how infirmity and perfection 
should thus meet in the same person, W6 ai^ 
told by St John, that " the Word was madd 
flesh." 

It was clearly, therefore, the doctrine of 
holy writ, and nothing else, which the fatheFg 
asserted in terms borrowed from the schook 
of philosophy, when they affirmed that the 
very principle of personality and individual 
existence in Mary's Son was union with the 
uncreated Word ; a doctrine in which a 
miraculous conception would have been im- 
plied, had the thing not been recorded,—' 
since a man conceived in the ordinary way 
would have derived the principles of his ex^ 
istence from the mere physical powers ojf 
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generation; Union with the divine nature 
could not have been the principle of an ex- 
istence physically derived from Adam ; and 
that intimate union of God and man in the 
Redeemer's person, which the Scriptures so 
clearly assert, had been a physical impossi«- 
bility. 

But we need not go so high as to the di-* 
vine nature of our Lord to evince the ne- 
cessity of his miraculous conception. It was 
necessary to the scheme of redemption, by 
the Bedeemer's offering of himself as an 
expiatory sacrifice, that the manner of his 
conception should be such that he should in 
no degree partake of the natural pollution of 
the fallen race whose guilt he came to atone, 
nor be included in the general condemnation 
of Adam's progeny. In what the stain of 
original sin may consist, and in what manner 
it may be propagated, it is not to my pre- 
sent purpose to inquire : It is sufficient that 
Adam's crime, by the appointment of Pro- 
vidence, involved his whole posterity in pu- 
nishment " In Adam," says the apostJe, " all 
die." And for many lives thus forfeited, a 
single life, itself a forfeit, had been no ransom* 
Nor by the Divine sentence only, inflicting 
death on the progeny for the offence of the 
progenitor, but by the proper guilt of his 
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own Bins, every one sprung by natural desceni 
from the loins of Adam is a debtor to DiYtne 
justice, and incapable of becoming b mediator 
for his brethr^i. " In many things,^ «ays St 
James, *^ we offend aM/' — " If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves," saith St 
John, " and the truth is not in us. And if 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous ; and he 
is the propitiation for our sins.*' Even we 
Christians aii offend, witihout exc^ticm even 
of the first and best Christians, the apostles. 
But St. John clearly separates the Righteous 
Advocate fix>m the mass of those offenders. 
That a»y Christian is enabled, by the afr- 
sistanee of God's Spirit, to attain to that de- 
gree of purity which may entitlfe him to the 
ftiture benefits of the redemption, is itself a 
present benefit of the propitiation which ha<^ 
been made for us : And he who under the 
assault of every temptation maintained that 
unsullied innocence whidi gives merit and ef- 
ficacy to his sacrifice and intercession, could 
not be of the number of those whose ^)ffence8 
called for an expiation, and whose frailties 
needed a divine assistance to raise them ef- 
fectually from dead works to serve the living 
God. In brief, the condemnation and the 
iniquity of Adam's progeny were unive^ i 
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T0 revise the universal sentence, end t6 
porge the universal corruption, a Redeemer 
was to be found pure of every stain of inbred 
and contracted guilt : And since every person 
ptoduced in the natural way could not but be 
of the conts^minated race, the purity requisite 
to the eflScacy of the Redeemer's atonement 
made it necessary that the manner of his con- 
ception should be supernatural. 

Thus you see the necessary connexion of 
the miraculous conception with the other ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith. The incarnation 
of the Divine Word, so roundly asserted by 
St John« and so clearly implied in innumer- 
able passages of holy writ, in any other way 
had been impossible, and the Redeemer's 
atonement inadequate and ineffectual ; inso- 
much, that had the extraordinary manner of 
our liord's generation made no part of the 
evangelical narrative, the opinion might have 
been defended as a thing clearly implied in 
the evangelical doctrine. 

On the other hand, it were not difficult to 
show that the miraculous conception, once 
admitted, naturally brings up after it the great 
doctrines of the atonement and the incarna- 
tion. The miraculous conception of our Lord 
evidently implies some higher purpose of his- 
coming than the mere business of a teacher; 

VOL. II. R 
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The business of a teacher might have been 
performed by a mere man enlightened by the 
prophetic spirit ; for whatever instruction men 
have the capacity to receive, a man might 
have been made the instrument to convey. 
Had teaching therefore been the sole purpose 
of our Saviour's coming, a mere man might 
have done the whole business ; and the su- 
pernatural conception had been an unnecessary 
miracle* He therefore who came in this 
miraculous way came upon some higher busi- 
ness, to which a mere man was unequal: 
He came to be made a sin-offering for us, 
" that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him." 

So close therefore is the connexion of this 
extraordinary fact with the cardinal doctrines 
of the Gospel, that it may be justly deemed 
a necessary branch of the scheme of redemp- 
tion. And in no other light was it considered 
by St. Paul ; who mentions it among the cha- 
racteristics of the Redeemer, that he should 
be " made of a woman." In this short sen- 
tence, St. Paul bears a remarkable testimony 
to the truth of the evangelical history, in this 
circumstance. And you, my brethren, have 
not so learned Christ, but that you will prefer 
the testimony of St. Paul to the rash judg- 
ment of those who have dared to tax this 
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** chosen vessel" of the Lord with error and 
inaccuracy. 

The opinion of these men is indeed the less 
to be regarded^ for the want of insight which 
they discover into the real interests and pro- 
per connexions of their own system. It is by 
no means sufficient for their purpose that they 
insist not on the belief of the miraculous con- 
ception : They must insist upon the disbelief 
of it, if they expect to make discerning men 
proselytes to their Socinian doctrine : They* 
must disprove it, before they can reduce the 
Gospel to what their scheme of interpretation 
makes it -^ a mere religion of nature — a sys- 
tem of the best practical Deism, enforced by 
the sanction of high rewards and formidable 
punishments in a future life ; which are yet 
no rewards and no punishments, but simply 
the enjoyments and the sufferings of a new 
race of men to be made out of old materials ; 
and therefore constitute no sanction, when 
the principles of the Materialist are incorpo- 
rated with those of the Socinian in the finished 
creed of the modern Unitarian. 

Having seen theim portance of the doctrine 
of the miraculous conception, as an article of 
our faith, let us in the next place consider 
the suflSciency of the evidence by which the 
fact is supported. 

R 2 
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We have for it <^e- express testimony of 
two out of the four evangelists, — of Stt Mat^ 
tbgWi whqse Gospe) was published in Judea 
Yithin 4 few years after our I/)rd's ascension ; 
and Qf Stt I^ke, whose narrative waa com- 
posed (as may be collected from the author's 
short preface) to prevent the mischief that 
wasi to be apprehended from some pretended 
l^iytQrie^ of our Saviour's life, in which the 
truth was probably blended with many le»- 
g^dary t^lesu It i^ very remarkable, that 
the fact of the miraculous conception should 
be found in the first of the four Gospels, — 
written at a time when many of the near 
relations of the holy family must have been 
living, by whom the story, had it been false, 
l^ad been easily confuted ; that it should be 
fquftd again in St. Luke's Gospel, written for 
the peculiar use of the converted Gentiles, 
and for the express purpose of furnishing a^ 
ijMWimary of authentic facts, and of suppress- 
ing spurious narrations. Was it not ordered 
by some peculiar providence of God, that the 
two great branches of the primitive church, 
the Hebrew congregations for which St. Mat- 
thew wrote, and the Greek congregatious for 
whiicb St. Luke wrote, should find an es^presa 
record of the miraculous conceptioii ea^h in 
its proper Gospel ? Or if we consid^ the 
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testimotiy of thef trritefS *itnply ^ M^iyriStiti 
of the times in which thej lived, with6ti* 
regard to their inspiratiort, which is hot ad-^ 
tnitted by the adversary, — tter6 nbt Mfttth6i^ 
and Luke — Matthew (me of the twelVd 
dpostles of our Lord, and Luke the cortN 
panion of St. Patil — ' competent to e^iamilie? 
the evidence of the facets which they have 
recorded ? Is it likely that they hAVe I'ecdi'cJed 
facts upon the credit of a vague report, with- 
out examination ? And was it reserved f6¥ 
the Unitatrian^ of the eighteenth centttfy to 
detect their errors? St. Lake thottght hlrti- 
self particnlarly well qualified for the wort in 
which he engaged, by his exact kilowfedge 
of the story which he undertook to write, in 
atfl its circumstances, from* the very begitinittg. 
It IS said indeed by a writer of the very first 
amtiquity, and high &i credit, that his Gospei 
was compoised ftom St. Patil^s serrilons. 
** Luke, the attendant of St. ]?aul,*' says f re- 
nins, •^'pdt into his book the Gospel' predcfeed 
by that apostle." This being premised, at- 
tend, 1 beseech yotr, to the acdOtint which 
St Luke gives of his own uftdertdkiiig; * It 
iieeni^ good' to me also, having Had perfect 
tittderstanding of aH things fi-om the very 
ferst, to write unto thee, in order, most ex- 

Theopftihrs, tb«t thou mightegt kflow 
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the certainty of those things wherein thou 
hast been instructed." The last verse might 
be more literally rendered — " That thou 
mightest know the exact truth of those doc- 
trines wherein thou hast been catechised." 
St Luke's Gospel, therefore, if the writer's 
own word may be taken about his own work, 
is an historical exposition of the catechism 
which Theophilus had learnt when he was 
first made a Christian. The two first articles 
in this historical exposition are — the history 
of the Baptist's birth, and that of Mary's 
miraculous impregnation. We have much 
more, therefore, than the testimony of St. 
Luke, in addition to that of St. Matthew, to 
the truth of the fact of the miraculous con- 
ception : We have the testimony of St Luke 
that this fact was a part of the earliest cate- 
chetical instruction, — a part of the catechism, 
no doubt, which St. Paul's converts learnt of 
the apostle. Let this then be your answer, 
if any man shall ask you a reason of this part 
of your faith, — tell him that you have been 
learning St. Paul's catechism. 
, From what hath been said, you will easily 
perceive that the evidence of the fact of our 
Lord's miraculous conception is answerable 
to the great importance of the doctrine ; and 
you will esteem it an objection of little weight, 
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that the modern advocates of the Unitarian 
tenets cannot otherwise give a colour to their 
wretched cause than by denying the inspir- 
ation of the sacred historians, that they may 
seem to themselves at liberty to reject their 
tiestimony. You will remember, that the 
doctrines of the Christian revelation were not 
originally delivered in a system, but inter- 
woven in the history of our Saviour's life. To 
say, therefore, that the first preachers were 
not inspired in the composition of the narra- 
tives in which their doctrine is conveyed, is 
nearly the same thing as to deny their inspir- 
ation in general. You will perhaps think it 
incredible, that they who were assisted by 
the Divine Spirit when they preached, should 
be deserted by that Spirit when they com- 
mitted what they had preached to writing. 
You will think it improbable, that they who 
were endowed with the gift of discerning 
spirits, should be endowed with no gift of 
discerning the truth of facts. You will re- 
collect one instance upon record, in which 
St. Peter detected a falsehood by the light of 
inspiration ; and you will perhaps be inclined 
to think, that it could be of no less importance 
to the church, that the apostles and evange- 
lists should be enabled to detect fiilsehoods 
in the history of our Saviour's life, than that 
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St Peter should be enabled to detect Ananias*s 
lie about the sale of his estate. You will 
think it unlikely, that they who were led by 
the Spirit into all truth, should be permitted 
to lead the whole church for many ages into 
error, — that they should be permitted to 
leave behind them, as authentic memoirs of 
their Master's life, narratives compiled with 
little judgment or selection, from the stories 
of the day, from facts and fictions in promis- 
cuous circulation. The credulity which swal- 
lows these contradictions, while it strains at 
mysteries, is not the faith which will remove 
mountains. The Ebionites of antiquity, little 
as they were famed for penetration and dis- 
cernment, managed however the affairs of the 
sect with more discretion than our modem 
Unitarians : They questioned not the inspir- 
ation of the books which they received ; but 
they received only one book — a spurious 
copy of St. Matthew's Gospel, curtailed of 
the two first chapters. You will think it no 
inconsiderable confirmation of the doctrine in 
question, that the sect which first denied it, 
to palliate their infidelity, found it necessary 
to reject three of the Gospels, and to mutilate 
the fourth. 

Not in words therefore and in form, buU 
with heartis. full of faith and gratitude, yoi^^ 
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will join in the solemn service of the day, 
and return thanks to God, " who gave his 
only begotten Son to take our nature upon 
him, and, as at this time, to be bom of a pure 
virgin/' You will always remember, that it 
is the great use of a sound faith, that it fur- 
nishes the most eflfectual motives to a good 
life. You will therefore not rest in the merit 
of a speculative faith : You will make it your 
constant endeavour that your lives may adorn 
your profession, — that " your light may so - 
shine before men, that they, seeing your gpO(^ 
works, may glorify your Father which is in 
heaven/' 
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SERMON XXXV. 



Deuteronomy, xv, 11. 

jPor the poor shall never cease out of the land: 
Therefore I command thee^ Baying^ Thou 
shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother^ 
to thy poor and to thy needy in thy land. * 

Since civilized society is unquestionably the 
life which Providence designs for man, 
formed, as he evidently is, with powers to 
derive his proper happiness from what he 
may contribute to the public good, nor less 
formed to be miserable in solitude, by want 
of employment for the faculties which some- 
thing of a natural instinct prompts him to 
exert, — since what are commonly called the 
artificial distinctions of society, the inequali- 
ties of rank, wealth, and power, must in truth 
be a part of God's design, when he designs 
man to a life in which the variety of occupa* 



* Preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the Sons of 
the Clergy, May 18. 1786^ 
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tions and pursuits, arising from those dis- 
criminations of condition, is no less essential 
to the public weal, than the diversity of 
members in the natural body, and the dif- 
ferent functions of its various parts are essen- 
tial to the health and vigour of the individual, 

— since, in harmony with this design of 
driving man by his powers and capacities, no 
less than by his wants and infirmities, to seek 
his happiness in civil life, it is ordained that 
every rank furnish the individual with the 
means, not only of subsistence, but of com- 
fort and enjoyment, (for although the pleasures 
of the different degrees of men are drawn 
from different sources, and differ greatly in 
the elegance and lustre of their exterior form 
and show, yet the quantity of real happiness 
Within the reach of the individual will be 
found, upon a fair and just comparison, in all 
the ranks of life the same,) — ^ upon this view 
of the divine original of civil society, with 
the inequalities of condition which obtain in 
it, and the provision which is equally made 
in all conditions for the happiness of the in- 
dividual,- — it may seem perhaps unreasonable 

— it naay seem a presumptuous deviation 
from the Creator's plan, that any should 
become suitors to the public charity for a 
better subsistence than their own labour 
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might procure. Poverty, it may seem, cm 
be nothing more than an imaginary etil ; of 
which the modest never will complain, which 
the intelligent never will commiserate, and 
the politic never will relieve. And the com- 
plaint, it may seem, can never be more in- 
decent, or less worthy of regard, than when 
it is used by tho8e who profess to be strangers 
and pilgrim>s upon the earth, and to have a 
balm for all the evils of the present world in 
the certainty of their prospects in a better 
country. 

Shocking as I trust these conclusions most 
be to the feelings of a Christian assembly, it 
may nevertheless be useful to demonstrate, 
that they have no real connexion with the 
principles from which they seem to be drawn, 
— that they are not less contrary to reason 
and to sound policy than to the fedings of 
philanthropy and the precepts of the Gospel. 
For althou^ I shall not readily admit that 
the proof of moral obligation cannot in anj 
instance be complete, unless the connexion 
be made out between the action which the 
heart naturally approves and that which a 
right understanding of the interests of man- 
kind would recommend, (on the contrary, W 
judge practically of right and wrong, wc 
should /ee/ rather than philosophise ; and we 
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should get from sentiment rather than from 
policy,) ^~ yrt we surely lu^quiesce with the 
most xdieerfulness id our duty when we per-- 
tmve how the useftil and the fair are united 
in the same action* 

I therefore undertake to prove these two 
jtbings : 

First, That poverty is a real evil ; which, 
without any impeachment of the goodness or 
wisdom of Providence, the constitution of the 
world actually admits. 

Secondly, That the providential appoint* 
ment of this evil, in subservience to the 
general good, brings a particular obligation 
ilpOQ men in civilized society to concur for 
Ine immediate extinction of the evil, wherever 
it appears.. '^ The poor shall never cease out 
of the land." And for this especial reason, 
because the poor shall never cease, therefore 
it is commanded, ^* That thou open thine 
hand wide unto thy brother ; that thou surely 
lend him sufficient for his need, in that which 
he wanteth.'' 

The distribution of mankind into various 
orders is not more essential to the being of 
society, than it is conducive to the public 
good that the fortunes of every individual 
in every rank should be in a considerable 
de^ee uncertain : For were things so ordered 
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that every maii'a fortune should be iRTariaUj 
determined by the rank in which he ahould 
be bom, or by the employment to whidi he 
should be bred, an Epicurean indolence, the 
great bane of public prosperity, would in- 
evitably take place among all ranks of men ; 
when industry, of all qualities of the indivi- 
dual the most beneficial to the community, 
would lose the incitement of its gdden 
dreams ; and sloth, of all the vices of the 
individual the most pernicious to the com« 
munity, would be released from its worst 
apprehensions. But to be uncertain in the 
degree which the public weal demands, the 
fortunes of the individual must be governed, 
as we see they are, by an intricate combin- 
ation of causes, of which no sagacity of 
human forecast may predict or avert the 
event. The consequence must be, that the 
individual's means of subsistence will not 
always correspond with other circumstances, 
' — that they will sometimes fall greatly short 
of what belongs to the particular sphere which 
upon the whole he is best qualified to fill 
with advantage to the community of which 
he is a member. This is the evil to which 
the name of poverty properly belongs. The 
man who hath food to eat and raiment to put 
on is not poor, because his diet is plain and 
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his apparel homely; but he is truly poor 
whose means of subsistence are insufficient 
for his proper place in society^ as determined 
by the general complication of his circum- 
stances, — by his birth, his education, his 
bodily strength, and his mental endowments. 
By the means of subsistence, I understand 
not the means of superfluous gratifications ; 
but that present competency which every in- 
dividual must possess in order to be in a 
capacity to derive a support from his industry 
in the proper business of his calling. In 
every condition of life, something more is 
wanting to a man's support, than that he 
should earn by his industry, from day to day» 
the price of lodging, food, and raiment, for 
himself and for his family. The common 
labourer must be furnished with his mattock 
and his spade ; the tradesman must have 
wherewithal to purchase the commodities 
fxom the sale of which he is to derive his 
livelihood ; in commerce, a large capital must 
often be expended upon the expectation of a 
slow and distant return of profit ; those who 
are destined to the liberal professions are to 
be qualified for the part which they are to 
sustain in life, by a long and expensive course 
of education ; and they who are born to 
hereditary honours, if they succeed^ as too 
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often is the Case, to estates ^ncumb^l^ by' 
the misfottunes or misconduct of their m^ 
oestotHS, are restrained, by the decortniis of 
their rank, from seeking a reparation of th^r 
fortunes in any mercenary occupation. 

Without something therefore of a previous 
competency, it is evident, that in every rank 
Of life the individual's industry will be in^ 
sufficient to his support. The want of this 
previous competency is poverty ; which, with 
respect to the whole, is indeed, in a certain 
sense, no evil : It is the necessary result of 
that instability of the individual's prosperity 
which is so far from an evil that it is essential 
to the general good. Yet the difficulty is a 
calamity to those on whom it lights, — a 
calamity against which no elevation of rank 
secures. 

Nor is it any indication of inconsistency 
and contradiction in the management of the 
world, however it may seem to superficial in-, 
quirers, that the distinctions of rank, which 
the purposes of civil life demand, should be 
occasionally, as it may seem, confounded, ai^ 
the different orders mixed and levelled, by a 
calamity like this, universally incidental. It 
is indeed by this expedient that the merciful 
providence of God guards civil life against 
the ruin which would otherwise result from 



the ufilimited : progress of its own refine^' 
ments. The accumulation of power in the 
higher ranks, were they secure against the 
chanciss of life and the shocks of fortune, 
— that is, in other words, were the constitii* 
tion of the world such, that wealth should 
always correspond with other advantages in 
some invariable proportion, — would so se- 
parate the interests of the different o?ders^ 
that every state would split into so many disr 
tinct communities as it should contain 
d^rees: These again would subdivide, aq- 
cording to the inequalities of fortune and 
other advantages which should obtain in 
each ; till, in the progress of the evil, civil 
society would be dissipated and shivered into 
its minutest parts, by the uncontrolled oper- 
ation of the very principles to which it owes 
its existence. 

Thus it appears that poverty is indeed a 
real evil in the life of the individual j which 
nevertheless the common good demands, and 
the constitution of the world accordingly 
admits. 

But so wonderfully hath Providence in- 
terwoven the public and the private good, 
that, while the common weal requires that 
the life of the individual should be obnoxious 
to this contingency, the public is nevertheless 
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interested in the relief of real poverty, where- 
ever the calamity alights; for Providence 
hath so ordained, that so long as the indivi* 
dual languishes in poverty, the public must 
want the services of a useful member. This 
indeed would not be the case, nor would the 
calamity to the individual be what it generally 
is, were the transition easy in civil society 
from one rank to another. But the truth is, 
that as our abilities for any particular employ- 
ment are generally the result of habits to 
which we have been formed in an early part 
of life, combined perhaps with what is more 
unconquerable than habit — the natural bent 
of genius, a man who is the best qualified 
to be serviceable to the community and to 
himself in any one situation of life is by that 
very ability the most disqualified for the 
business of any other. 

This is readily understood, if the suppo- 
sition be made of a sudden transition from 
the lower stations to the higher. It is easily 
perceived, that the qualifications of a mechanic 
or a tradesman would be of no advantage in 
the pulpit, at the bar, or in the senate, — that 
the clumsy hand of the common labourer 
would be ill employed in finishing the delicate 
parts of any nice machine. But though it 
may be less obvious, it is not less true, thitf 
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the difficulty would be just the same in de^ 
scending from the higher to the lower sta- 
tions; as there is still the same contrariety 
of habit to create it At the tradesman's 
counter or the attorney's desk, the accom- 
plishments of the statesman or the scholar 
would be rather of disservice ; the mechanic's 
delicacy of hand would but unfit him for the 
labours of the anvil j and he who has once 
shone in the gay circles of a court, should 
he attempt in the hour of distress to put his 
hiind to the plough, would be unable to earn 
any better wages than the ridicule of every 
peasant in the village. 

Thus, every man's ability of finding a sub- 
sistence for himself, and of being serviceable 
to the public, is limited by his habits and his 
genius to a certain sphere ; which may not 
improperly be called the sphere of his political 
CLctivUy. Poverty, obstructing political acti- 
vity in its proper sphere, arrests and mortifies 
the powers of the citizen, rendering him not 
more miserable in himself than useless to the 
community ; which, for its own sake, must 
free the captive from the chain which binds 
him, in order to regain his services. So that, 
in truth, when it is said, as it is most truly 
said, that the evil of poverty is a public good, 
the proposition is t^ he admitted under a 
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particjular interpretation : The danger, of po- 
verty threatening the individual is the good; 
poverty in act (if I may borrow an expression 
from the schools) is to the community as well 
as. to the sufferer an evil : And since, in the 
formal nature of the thing, it is an evil from 
which the individual cannot be extricated by 
any efforts of his own, policy, no less than 
humanity, enjoins that the community relieve 
him. 

Nor will the argument from political expe- 
dience fail, if in some instances of poverty 
the evil to the public must remain when the 
individual is relieved. This is indeed the 
case when the calamity arises from causes 
which go beyond the obstruction of the poli- 
tical activity of the citizen to the extinction 
Qf the natural powers of the animal ; as when 
the limbs are lost or rendered useless bv dis- 
ease, or when the bodily strength or the 
mental faculties are exhausted by old age. 
To deny relief in such instances, upon a pre- 
tence that the political reason for it vanishes 
because the public can receive no immediate 
benefit from the alleviation of the evil, would 
be to act in contradiction . to the very first 
principles, or rather to the first idea of all 
civil association ; which is that of a union 
of the powers of the. many to supply the 
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wants and help the infirmities of the solitary 
animal. 

Thus it appears, that the providential ap-* 
pointment of poverty as a meaiis of public 
good brings an obligation upon men in civil 
society to exert themselves for the effectual 
relief of those on whom the mischief falls. 

I would now observe, that sacred as this 
obligation is, it is rather a duty which all in- 
dividuals owe to the public than what the 
public owes to its members. I mean to say, 
that the most natural and the best method of 
relief is by voluntary contribution. It may 
be proper that the law should do something 
for the protection of the necessitous. The 
law should be careful not to do too much : 
Its provisions should be such as may save 
"poverty from neglect, and yet leave the danger 
of poverty indiscriminately impendent over 
every individual in every station; that the 
community may receive the full benefit of 
the universal dread of that contingency. 
Whether this joint end, of removing the evil 
of actual poverty from private life without 
losing the public advantage of die danger j^ 
may be attained by any laws which give the 
poor a claim to a maintenance to be levied 
upon certain districts in proportion to the 
want^ of the poor which e^ch shall at any 
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time contain, — when the effect of all audi 
laws must be to change the dread of wimt in 
the lowest orders of the people into an ex- 
pectation of a competency, or of something 
which idleness will prefer to a competency^ 
— is a question which it is not my province 
to discuss. The fact I may take leave to 
mention, -^ that the burden of the imposition 
in this country is grown, as all know, to an 
enormous size : The benefit to the industrious 
poor, I fear, is less than the vast sum annually 
levied on the nation ought to procure for 
them ; and the pernicious effect on the man- 
ners of the lowest rank of people is notorious* 
In bnother place the question might deserve 
a serious investigation, how far the m^iner 
of our legal provision for the poor may or 
may not operate to increase the frequency of 
criminal executions. 

Meanwhile, it is my duty to inculcate, that 
neither the heavy burden nor any ill effects 
of the legal provision for the poor, may re- 
lease the citizen from the duty of voluntary 
benefaction ; exc^t indeed so far as what the 
law takes from hini diminishes his means of 
spontaneous liberality. What the laws claim 
from him for public purposes, he is indeed 
not to consider as his own: What remains 
after the public claims are satisfied is hin 
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property ; out of which he is no less obliged 
to contribute what he can to the relief of 
poverty, than if no part of what is taken out 
of his nominal property by the law were ap- 
plied to charitable purposes. For the fact^ is, 
that after the law hath done its utmost, that 
most interesting species of distress which 
should be the especial object of discretionary 
bounty goes unrelieved. The utmost that 
the law can do is confined to the poverty of 
the lowest rank of the people : Their old age 
or their debility it may furnish with the 
shelter of a homely lodging, with the warmth 
of coarse but clean apparel, and with the 
nourishment of wholesome food : Their oiv 
pbans it should cherish, till they grow up to 
a sufficiency of strength for the business of 
husbandry, or of the lowest and most laborious 
trades. But to the poverty of the middle and 
superior orders, the bounty of the law, after 
its utmost exactions, can administer no ade* 
quate relief. 

Thanks be to God, that heavy as our public 
burdens are, of which the legal provision for 
the poor is among the greatest, they seem to 
be no check upon the charitable spirit of this 
country ; in which free bounty is still dis- 
pensed with a wide and open hand* Witness 
the many large and noblie edifices, the pride 
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And ornament of this metropolian many raised, 
all enriched, by voluntary contribution * and 
private legacy, for the supply of every want, 
the mitigation of every disaster, with which 
frail mortality is visited, in every stage and 
state of life, from helpless infancy to withered 
age : Witness the numerous charitable asso- 
ciations in all parts of the country, among all 
descriptions of the people : Witness the fre- 
quent and ample contributions to every in- 
stance of private distress, once publicly made 
known : Witness the pious associations for 
the support of distant missions, and the pro- 
motion of Christian knowledge : Witness this 
annual celebrity, the prosperity of this charit- 
able institution, and the numbers now as- 
sembled here. For I trust it is less the 
purpose of our present meeting to feast the 
ravished ear with the enchanting sounds of 
holy harmony (which afford indeed the purest 
of the pleasures of the senses), than to taste 
those nobler ecstasies of energizing love, of 
which flesh and blood, the.animal part of us, 
can no more partake than it can inherit hea- 
ven. They are proper to the intellect of man, 
as an image of the Deity ; they are the certain 
symptoms of the Christian's communion 
with his God, and an earnest of his future 
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transformation into the perfect likeness of his 
Lord. 

Although every species of distress, not ex- 
cepting that which may have taken rise ih 
the follies and the vices of the sufferer, is an 
object of the Christian's pity, (for the love of 
Christ, who died for his enemies, is our ex- 
ample ; and the beneficence of our heavenly 
Father, who is kind to the evil and the un^ 
thankful, is the model of our charity,) yet 
our joy in doing good must then be the most 
complete, when innocence is united with 
distress in the objects of our bounty, when 
the distress is out of the reach of any other 
help, and when in the exercise of the general 
duty we fulfil the special injunctions of our 
Lord. In the distress which our present cha- 
rity immediately regards, we find these circum- 
stances united. The widow and the orphan 
are our objects : Their claim to misery is in 
the common right of human nature ; it stands 
not oh the ground of guilt and ill-desert : 
And for those widows and those orphans, in 
particular, whose cause we plead, should we 
be questioned by what means their condition 
hath been brought thus low, we will con- 
fidently answer, By no sins of their husband? 
or their parents more than of their own. It 
is peculiar to the situation of a clergymapj 
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that while he is nuked (as the interasts of 
religion require that he should be ranked) 
with the higher orders of the people, and is 
forbidden by the ecclesiastical law, under the 
severest penalties, to engage in any merce- 
nary business, which might interfere witii the 
dnties of his sacred calling, and derogate in 
the eyes of the multitude from the dignity of 
his character, — his profession, in whatever 
rank he may be placed in it, the least of any 
of the liberal professions furnishes the means 
of making a provision for a family. It may 
be added with great truth, that what means 
the profession furnishes, the cleric who is the 
most intent upon its proper duties, the most 
addicted to a life of study and devotion, is 
the least qualified to improve. Hence it will 
oflener happen to the families of clergymen 
dian of any other set of men, and it will 
happen perhaps oflenest to the families of 
the worthiest, to be lefl in that state which 
by the principles established in the former 
part of this discourse is poverty in the truest 
import of the word, — to be left destitute of 
the means of earning a livelihood in the em* 
ployments for which they are not disqualified 
by the laudable habits of their previous lives. 

This evil in the domestic life of the min- 
ister of the Gospel, I will venture to predict, 
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no schemes of human policj ever wilt re^ 
ihove. Grand in the conception, noble in) 
the motives which suggested it, promising 
perhaps in its first aspect, but fraught with 
ruin in its certain consequences had it been 
adopted, was the plan of abolishing the sub« 
ordinate dignities of the hierarchy, in order 
to apply their revenues to the better main-* 
tenance of the parochial clergy. The parts 
of civil societies, as of all things in this nether 
world, are severally wholes, similar to the 
compounds. Every order of men in the 
great society of a nation is but a smaller 
society within itself. The same principles 
which render a variety of ranks essential in 
the composition of a state require inequalities 
of wealth and authority among the indi^ 
viduals of which each rank is composed* 
These inequalities, to form a harmonized 
consistent whole, require a regular gradation 
between the opposite extremes ; which can- 
not be taken away, but the extinction must 
ensue of the whole description of men in 
which the chain is broken. 

Nor less fatal to our order would be any 
change in the tenure of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty ; especially the favourite project of an 
exchange of tithes for an equivalent in land* 
Many of us here have felt, in some part of 
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our lives, the inconvenience of succeediiig t0 
dilapidated houses, with small resources in 
our private fortunes, and restrained by the 
circumstances of a predecessor's family from 
the attempt to enforce our legal claims. But 
what would be the situation of a clergy- 
man who in coming to a living should succeed 
to nothing better than a huge dilapidated 
farm : — which would too soon become the 
real state of every living in the kingdom in 
which the tithes should have been converted 
into glebe : Not to mention the extinction of 
our spiritual character, and the obvious in- 
conveniences to the yeomanry of the kingdom, 
which would be likely to take place, should 
this new manner of our maintenance send 
forth the spirit of farming among the rural 
clergy. 

The truth is, that the hardships of our 
order arise from causes which defy the relief 
of human laws and mock the politician's skill. 
They arise, in part, from the nature of our 
calling ; in part, from the corrupt manners of a 
world at enmity with God; but primarily, from 
the mysterious counsels of Providence, which, 
till the whole world shall be reduced to the 
obedience of the Gospel, admit not that the 
ministry should be a situation of ease and 
jenjoyment. The^ Christian minister, in the 
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present state of Christianity 9 hath indeed Bn,, 
indisputable, right to a maintenance, from the 
work of the ministry, for himself and for his. 
family ; as he had indeed from the very ear- 
liest ages ; " For the labourer is worthy of his 
hire." In a Christian government, he justly 
mg,y, expect to be put, so far as the secular 
powers can effect it, into the same situation 
of credit and respect which might belong to 
a^ diligent exertion of equal talents in any 
Other of the liberal professions. Such pro-, 
vision for the maintenance and for a proper 
ipfluence of the clergy is at least expedient, jf 
not necessary for the support of Christianity, 
now that its miraculous support is withdrawn, 
and the cpuntenance of the magistrate is 
among the means which God employs for the 
maintenance of the truth. Yet after all that 
can be done by the friendship of the civil 
powers, since our Lord's kingdom is not of the 
present world, it would indeed be strange, if his 
service, in the ordinary course of things, were 
the means of amassing a fortune for posterity, 
more than of rising to hereditary honours. 
Our great Master, when he calls us to the 
ininistry, holds out no such expectation. He 
commands us to wean our affections from 
this transitory world, and to set our hearts 
upon a heavenly treasure, — • to be more apx^ 
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iout for the success of our labours upon tbef 
hearts and lives of men than for the prosperity 
of our own families. He warns us, by hisr 
inspired apostle, that all who will live godly in 
Christ Jesus will more or leas sustain a 
damage by it in their temporal int^ests. Yet 
he promises, that ^^ if we seek first the king« 
dom of Grod and his righteouwess, all those 
things'* that are necessary for our support 
and consolation in our pilgriniage shall be 
added to our lot, by him who feeds the fowls 
of the air with grain which they neither sow 
nor reap, and arrays the lilies of the field in 
a more elegant apparel than the East manu<* 
factures for her kings. On this promise it 
is fitting we rely ; and in the efiect of this 
charity, and of similar institutions in different 
parts of the kingdom, the clergy of the church 
of England see its daily verification. 

As the providence of God for the most part 
effects its purposes . by secondary causes, the 
charity of the church is the means which it 
hath appointed for the relief of her suffering 
ministers. The same authority, which com* 
mands us to be ready to forego the enjoy- 
ments of the world, hath commanded that the 
faithful bear one another's burdens. The 
same authority which promises the faithfiil 
minister support in this world and enjoyment 
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in the next, promises an equal weight of glory 
to him who shall administer relief. Relying 
on these promises, secure of our unwearied at- 
tention to the commands of our invisible but 
not absent Lord, our departed brethren (not 
insensible in death to that concern for their 
surviving families which they knew to be 
sanctified by Christ's own example, when in 
bis agonies he consigned his mother to his 
favourite disciple's care,) submitted with com- 
posure and complacency to the stroke which 
jievered them from all which in this world they 
hdld dear ; trusting to us, as to God's instru- 
ments, for the support of their unprovided fa- 
milies, destitute of other aid. Thus we who re- 
main are the guardians of the widows and the 
prphan^j : appointed to that sacred office by no 
violable testaments of mortal men, but by the 
inviolable will of the Ever Jiving God. Let 
1^ see that we be faithful, as the deceased were 
in their day, to a trust which we may not de- 
cline ; looking forward to the joys of that 
great day when tears shall be wiped from 
every eye, and ^* he that hath received a pro- 
phet in the name of a prophet shall receive a 
prophet's reward," — when his recompense 
in nowise shall be lost " who shall have given 
but a cup of cold water only to one of these 
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little ones in the name.of a disciple.*' In that 
daj shall these sons and daughters of the pro^ 
phets be gathered round the Son of Man, 
seated ont his « throve oC glpi^ ;pxi|d» in the 
presence of. the angelic host, bear their testi- 
mony to this day's work of love. What then 
shall, be the joy of those to whom the King 
shall say — " I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; 
leaked) and ye clothed me ; sick, and ye nursed 
mp. Verily, I say unto you, as much as ye 
have done it to the least of these my brethren, 
ye haye done it unto me. Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the beginning of the world !*' 
O ,rich requital of an easy service ! — love the 
dvity ; heaven the reward! Who will not 
strive to be the foremost to minister to the 
necessities of the saints; secure of being 
doubly repaid, — here, in the delight of doing 
good ; hereafter, in a share of this glorious 
benediction ! 
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SERMON XXXVI. 



John, xi. 25, 26. 

/ urn the resurrection and the life : He that^ 
believeth in me^ though he were deady yet 
shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me, shall never die. Believest thou 
this? 

Except the cure of the two blind men at 

ft-. ' • 

fericho, some cures in the temple in the 
Passion-week, the malediction of the fig-tree, 
ind certain manifestations of our Lord's 
power upon the seizure of his person in the 
warden of Gethsemane, — except these, the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead was, I thinks 
the last public miracle performed by Christ 
during his abode in the flesh. It was 
imdoubtedly among the most considerable 
firbich we read of in the whole course of our 
U)rd's ministry j and was an apt prelude to 
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^itif\^ff^ei\m\^ ;mirafi)a .q£ 9^9 the wb^ of .his 
(^fgii99.^qd of our hope, his own reauroectipn 
^fy(fffi cj^ ,4e*i- Accordingly, we find him 
^f^^p^AigihliTVself for this exhibition of-his 
jff^f^Qjjfm ^^ peijson of, his deceased firi^ 
^f((\t^ pfkT^pular fc^re wd . solemnity. He was 
i^ii^i dis^Vii^ I from ;: Bethany, the place .of 
tl^arusi'4 , resideuce, when Lazarus first fell 
J §^^ ^ alariQ of the Jewish rulers, excited by 
,^if,9ur9of t[he mod bom blind, and by his open 
^(fh^XR^, \o bp the ,Son of God and One witb th^ 
^^tlfier,! b^viiig obliged him to retire to ;Beth- 
^b^af:,.Wh^ he received the news of his 
4Vf6|^'s^yiness,. notwithstanding his aQectiqn 
fp];Xai;9^u$? and his sisters, he continued two 
,4ay^:|Q tJ^ plAt^ where the inessage fonod 
jhV^} o^^,^h^ ca^tirophe might, 4Aks- pl«ae 
Mpr|rh%.nWFftwJous:;po»wer!.8hpttld b0 ,»- 
^irpos^ji Pft.jW ip4«e4 alrftidy restdttd 
l^fg iQ.jf^ch ,ifjgU»c^£ .; >T?he daughter'/ 4f 
^5Uf,5ifp» 9P<q[l a»4i*ih9 Wiid«W*s aoa^of .Naip 
^f^ ^ejc^^er. .r.£i«tii& bfijHi thiise: in^ttmoek, 
J^ ^Jii4e^g^ ftifiibe pi:§Mi©«S fact* th«Kl> d^ 
J|^,%^fflie«^g -tft^^plac^, ;«tap notrsO, <«otfi^}fA6 
^^^pfyii^ive.^ Qur Loard .jbt^ndled it shot^ 
^e^^lid ^^iS- T&a% fX^as, in the case of Xjaaasil* 
;A^cor4ing4y> it ifli remarkable* that our IjstA% 
apostles, although they had been witness^ 1p 
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these mit^eulbus recoveries df Jaiirifii^s^datigii- 
tet and the widow's son of Nain, ^ehtiittfiiWAtt 
tiot at the time of Lazarus's death the rhdk 
distant apprehension that their' MaSt^s 
power went to the recovery of life once trtfljr 
^nd totally extinguished. This appeains from 
the alarm and the despair indeed which thiSy 
expressed, when he informed themi ' ^4t 
Lazarus was dead, and declared his intentioh 
of visiting the afflicted family. They hadlb 
little expectation that the revival of Laztttus 
€X>ald be the effect, or that it was indeed 'tHe 
purpose of his journey, that they woulrf hft^ 
dissuaded him from leaving the place olf ^life 
retirement ; conceiving, as it ishould sieetti, 
that the only end of his propDS«fd* "^isit*^ 
Bethany Would be to gratify the*feelihgs W'^ 
*ttiele$s sympathy at the >h»«a4id of his^*^<iw][i 
IsgfeAy^ ^ Master," they saiyuntd hiitfj'^^^tftfe 
'Jewsf of late sought * to ston^ ' thefef,* UHd 
^goest- thou thither again ?^^ Atad^h'^ii'^thcfy 
^ibund him determined to go, >^*li6t ' Hi Ullffo 
^'V said St Thomas ; « that we may Hfe 
with him." They rather expected to be thetti^ 
'9telvm stoned by the Jews together with tfW6ir 
Master, and to be one and all as dead as 
-Ijiazarus, in a few days, than to see" the Hfe of 
'Xassar us restored. -^ 
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' I ttiuit o|>6erve, by the way^ that thc»e sett- 
timents, expressed by the apostles npon thife 
tod. similar occasions, afford a clear pnoof 
that the diiiciples were not persons of an over 
cfasy credulity, who may with any colour p^ 
probability be supposed to have been them* 
selved deceived in the wonders which tjiey 
. reported bf our Lord. They seem rather to 
have deserved the reproach' which our Loi^ 
after his Resurrection cast upon them,-^ 
^ Fools and slow of heart to believe l" They 
fi^m to have believed nothing till the tea^ 
timbny of their own senses extorted the be- 
fief. They reasoned not from what they had 
cmce seen done to what more might be -t 
They built no probabilities of the future upon 
the past : They formed no general belief con- 
cerning' the extent of our Lord's power from 
the effects of it which' they had already seeii« 
After the miraculous meal of the five thousand 
'^pon five loaves and two fishes, we fibd thetn 
filled with "wonder and Amazement tUat b6 
should be able to walk trpoii a troubled 4se9 
and to assuage the storm. And in the pra^ 
sent instance, their faith in what was past 
carried them not forward to the obvious con- 
clusion, that he who snatcned the daughter 
of Jairus from the jaws of death, and raimH 
a young man from his cofiin, would be able 
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these miraculous recoveries 6f Jaii1iVs'datig!i- 
ter and the widow's son of Nain, ehtttrtfiittftfl 
not at the time of Lazarus's death the thdilt 
distant apprehension that their Mai^t^s 
power went to the recovery of life once trtfljr 
and totally extinguished. This appeains frtim 
the alarm and the despair indeed which thifty 
expressed, when he informed themi th4t 
liazarus was dead, and declared his intentioti 
of visiting the afflicted family. They had ttb 
little expectation that the revival of Lazatus 
could be the effect, or that it was indeed lUe 
^rpose of his journey, that they woulrf hftVe 
dissuaded him from leaving the place of ^ His 
credrement ; conceiving, as it should seett), 
that the only end of his proposed^ '^isit^H^ 
Bethany would be to gratify the *feelihgs ^*fe 
tiseless sympathy at the iieMk^d of his^'^d^ii 
Isdely.' ^ Master," they saiyuntd hiitf;*^tfilb 
y(ew«f of late sought' to stone thee; ktid 
»goeBt ^thou thither again ?^' Ahd whr^ii ' tfacfy 
tjfound him determined to go, ^^ Let Us 1A)»> 
*^'*- said St Thomas; "that we may tf$fe 
iritii him." Tliey rather expected to be thttitf- 
IBblves stoned by the Jews together with thttir 
JMbster, and to be one and all as dead as 
^Ijiftzarus, in a few days, than to see the Hfe of 
"JLasswrus restored. 
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':' Iibu^t observe^ by the way^ timt tbc»e «ei»- 
;tii]lents9 expressed by the apostles Qpbn thte 
tod. similar occasions, afford a clear procf 
that the diiiciples were not persons of an over 
ciasy credulity, who may Mrith any colour cf 
probability, be supposed to have been them*- 
selved deceived in the wonders which they 
reported bf our Lord. They seem rather to 
have deserved the reproach which our Loi^ 
after his resurrection cast upon them, — 
^ Fools and slow of heart to believe f ' Tliey 
fi^m to have believed nothing till the tes- 
timony of their own senses extorted the be- 
lief: They reasoned not from what they haid 
cmce seen done to what more might be^ 
They built no probabilities of the futiu^ upon 
the past : They formed no general bdief con- 
cerning' the extent of our Lord's power from 
the effects of it which' they had already seen« 
After the miraculous meal of the five thousa&d 
'^pon five loaves and two fishes, we fitid thetai 
filled with "wonder and Amazement tUat ke 
should be able to walk trpon a troubled 4se% 
and to assuage the storm. And in the 'pre^- 
sent instance, their faith in what was past 
carried them not forward to the obvious oon- 
clusion, that he who snatcned the daughter 
of Jairus from the jaws of death, and raiRii 
a young man from his cofiin, would be able 



to. bring back Li^arus from tbe^g^fliyiQ^j iA^^ 
Htfs indeed was what was tobe e^p^Qtqd ffjCXfQ 
persons like them, of low ocicupai^i/pns j/^: 
mean attainments, whose minds were iifnii% 
proved by education and .expeirienc^ : ]^qji, 
hc^wever certain mod^n pret^ndctri^ ;tf> ^Piff^, 
XIOT wisdom may afiegt, . t^ . spe^kt i;(fsxt^m^ 

uously of the credulity ,9f th^ ^i^}g^X$ir^ 
Chixik that they display their p)va.re£^^m^|> 
and penetration by a resistance of the ;$yid^f;e* 
wJbieh satisfies the generality qf .m^t),^|he 
tcttth is, that nothing ia /so ^u^h ji gisQUJiitcr 
mark of barbarism as an Qb^tinftte/.iqcr^ 
dulity. The evil-minded and the illiterate). 
iixim very different causes, agr^ hpwev^i; ^p 
thifi, that they are always the last to beljiis^^ 
upon any evidence less, than the testimcmy 
l>£ their owii, senses. Ingenuous;. miods^f^ 
unwilling to suspect those fraujdstin^otherm^n 
•to which they feel, an aversion, themselyes jl 
They always therefore give testimony itp^fftijr 
•weight The larger a n^an's oppprtiiQJties 
have been of becoming acq^uainted with |he 
fkccurrences of his own and form jgrjagfas^. the 
more he knows of effects daily arising from 
caoses which never were expected to produce 
. theiji, — - of eff^ts ip the natural world of 
If whidi he cannot trace ^ the cause: and of facts. 
in the history of mankind which can be re- 
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Mired to nfo' pl*Mciple in humftii* iuttorey »^ to 
Abihiri^ withifi the heart and' confi*iyaii<% lof 
niaii. ' H^te the man of sci^niie Mid ^peca-^ 
Htioh^ ks Ms knowledge ' enlarges^ ' loses his 
Attachment to a principle to which the bar- 
V^riafif steadily adheres, — that of measuriiig 
the probability of strange facts by his own 
^iperience. He will be at least as slow to 
r6j6ct as to receive testimony ; and he will 
avoid that obstinacy of unbelief which h 
Wisfied with nothing but ocular demonsttn^ 
iion, as of all erroneous principles the most 
dangerous, and the greatest obstacle to the 
Qiind^s improvement. The illiterate mmi, 
unimproved by study and by conversation; 
thinks that nothing can be of which he hath 
not seen the like : From a diffidence per^ 
naps of his own ability to examine evidence, 
he is always jealous that you have an \i^ 
tention to impose upon him, and mean to 
sport with his credulity : Hence his own 
sepses are the only witnesses to which he wiU 
ive credit. I am persuaded that nodiing 
ath so milch contributed to spread infidelity 
among the lower ranks of people, as the feat 
of discovering their weakness by being over 
credulous, and the use which artful men have 
made of that infirmity. 
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•-^Biit to return, from this dJgr^sAon ^tjf:^r^{ij^)f 
subject. It was , our Lord's iatentioil^ « ^}^ 
the miracle of Lazarus'9 resurrection shq^ 
be complete and unexceptionable in all i^^ 
circumstances : He. continued therefor^ ^ 
Bethabara till the man was dead j as^d ]x^ 
seems to have made dqlays uppp th^^ ^q|^ 
to give time for the report of, his^^^jlY^}. to 
be spread^ that a multitude n^igl^t be a^i^- 
hied to be observers and witpea^eS; ^f^Ms 
intended miracle. X^azarus . had beeo.^d^^ 
ibux days when oar Lp|:d axrived; a,, sp^ 
of time in which^ in the w^rm climate pf 
Judea, a general putrefaction was suj*e . to 
tftke place, and render the signs of deait^ 
unequivocal. Martha, one of the survfv|]|^ 
sisters, met our Lord upon the road, at sQme 
little distance from th^ tpwn ; JShe ^ccos^ 
l^im in terms which rather .pdicated somp 
distant doubtful hope of wh^it his compas^^c^n 
aad his affection for the f^jmilyipigb^t incline 
hiui to do, than any expectatipn that her 
wishes would be realized. ^^ Lord/' said she^ 
f^ hadst thou been here, my brother had fic^ 
died : But I know, that even now, whatsoever 
thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee.'' 
She presumes not to ask him to raise her 
brother; — it was a thing too great to be 
abruptly asked : She indirectly and modestly 
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sugg^stsy that were Christ to. make it his ire- 
quest to God that Lazarus mi^t revive, 
Christ's request would be granted. It was 
our Loi^d's practice, -*-of which I puipose not 
at present to inquire the reason (it is a subject 
by itself which would require a« close investi- 
gation), — but it was his constant praoticei to, 
exact of those who solicited his^ miiaculous 
assistance, a previous belief that^ the power 
by which he acted was divine, and that it »-* 
tended to the performance of what mi^t be 
necessary to their belief * To Martha^s sug- 
gestion that Grod would grant the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus to Christ's prayer, our ImhA 
was pleased to reply with that reserve alni 
ambiguity which he sometimes used, in order 
to throw the minds of his disciples into that 
state of suspense and doubt which disposed 
them to receive his mercy with the more 
gratitude, and his instruction with the more 
reverence and attention : *^ Thy brother," said 
he, " shall rise again ;" not declaring at wlikt 
time his resurrection should take place: 
Martha, not satisfied with this indefinite pro- 
mise, nor certain of its meaning, and-yet not 
daring to urge her request, and afraid to eon- 
fete her doubts, replied, — ** I know that be 
shall rise again, in the resurrection of the last 
day/' A resurrection at the last day was at 

8 
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thai titne the general expectation of the 
Jewish people. Martha's profession, thet'fe- 
fere/*of an 6Kpect&tion of her brother's re- 
surrection at the last day, waiS no particular 
confession of her faith in Christ. Oar Loird 
therefore requires of her a more distinct con- 
fession^ before he gave het any hope that liis 
|HWrer would be exerted for the restdratldn o^ 
her brother'* life. •• I,'^ Said Jesus, " ani'tHe 
f^Burreciion and the life : ' He that believeth 
in iftiei thottghi he wei«e dead, yet shall ite 
live; teid whosoever liveth aWd beli6v«fth fti 
me,* «hall never die. Believest thou this?'' 
Martha's answer Wfts little less remftrkaBle 
tikan the question: " She saith uiito hfrh, 
Yea^ Lord; I believe that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God, which should cotne into theT 
world :'' As if she had said, — <^ Yea, Lord, I 
believe whatever thou requirest orf me^ Al- 
though the sense of thy woi^ds is wr&pt in 
Bttystery which I cannot penetrate, — although 
I have no distinct understanding of the parti- 
culiurs which you propose to my belief, hot 
, apprehend how it is that the dead die not] ^ 
yet I believe that you are the Messiah pro^ 
niised to our fathers — the Emmanuel fore- 
fold by oilr prophets ji and I believe yoii 
are possessed of whatever power you may 

• • - * " 

claitm*". But let us retjurn to the particulars 
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9f> , obi: . Xiwd's » reqiwitiop. Mairtbn hail 
alceady ; declared her beli^ that God would 
giAnt whatever .Christ would asky akhoii^ 
his request should go to so extraordinary a 
thing a» a dead man's recovery. Jesus tells 
her that he requires a belief of much more 
thaUiithis :> He requires hen to believe iAiaJbhe 
M the principles of life within himself, and 
at^hk, owa leomtnaiid ; and. that eveni thai 
jpsneral .resurrection of the dead io, which she 
«»^ef^ed that her brothev would have a shave 
i^as a thing depending entbely upon him^ 
aadi to be isfiected hy his will and powers 
*S(V* 8^ hei - am; the resurrection and^tbe 
]^-' ; Since he had. the whole disposal, of 
the business^ it followed that he had theap^ 
pointQient? of the time in ; which each indivi^ 
4aal sholtld rise } and' nothing faindaredhut 
that Laurus might immediately revive^ if^hd 
giave thue orden . But this is not all: Hb^re^f 
quires that she should believe, not only that 
i( depended upon him to restore life to whom 
90dfwhen it pleased him^ but that death is ^an 
evil >. which he hath the power to avert and 
ev«f does avert &omhis true disciples* ^ He 
that bdiieveth in me, though he die, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in xne, shall never die*" - > 

, It J is of great importance to inquire la 
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%faat sende it is promised to tkite ^believerir 
(for in some sense the promise is certainly 
imde to them) that they shall never die. For 
the resolution of this important question, I 
would observe, that our Lord's words cer- 
tainly contain an assertion of much more 
thail was implied in Martha's previous declah 
ration of her belief in the doctrine of a* future 
resurrection* This is clearly implied in our 
Lord's emphatic question, which follows his 
assertion of his own power and promise to the 
faithful, * — " Believest thou this ?" If every 
Christian, when he reads or hears this pro*- 
mise of our Lord, ^^ He that believeth in me 
^all never die," would put this same questiotn 
to his own conscience, and piiirsue'the medi-* 
tati<His which the question so put to himself 
would suggest, we should soon be delivered 
from many perplexing doubts > and fears. Soft 
which a firm reliance on our' Master's gnu 
oious promise is indeed the only cure. ^^ Thorn 
believest," said our Lord to Martha, ^ that 
thy brother shall rise in the resurrection lU^ 
the last day : Thou doest well to believe. 
But believest thou this which I now tell thee, 
-**- believest thou that the resurrectioji on 
which thy hopes are built will itself be the 
effect of my power ? And believest thou yet 
4igain ihat the effect of my power goes to 
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much more than the future resurrectioti of 
the bodies of the deads — that it goes to an 
exemption of them that believe irt me fhwn 
death, the general calamity ? Believest thoii 
that the faithful live when they seem to be 
dead; and that they never die? If with these 
notions of my power over life and death, mid 
with these just views of the privileges of my 
servants, thou comest to me to restore thy 
brother to a life which may be passed in thy 
society, the immediate act of my power may 
justify thy faith. But any other belief of 
my power — any other apprehension of thy 
brother's present state, which may prompt 
thee to solicit so singular a favour — are erpo^ 
heous ; and I work no miracle t^ coiifirai 
thee in an error." All this is certainly im- 
plied in our Lord's declaration, and thei ques^ 
tion With which it was accompanied. It is 
evident, therefore, that under the notion df 
mot dying, he describes some great privilege, 
Which believers, and believers only, rfeilly 
enjoy. But farther, the privilege here pro- 
mised to the faithful must be something quite 
distinct from any thing that may be thfe cdn- 
sequence of the general resurrection at the 
last day. It has been imagined, that the death 
from which the faithful are exempted by 
virtue of this promise is what is called in 
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some parts of Scripture the second, ^eajt^;^ 
which the wicked shall die after the generic 
resurrection, — that is to say, the condemns* 
tion of the wicked to eternal punishmeutb 
But such cannot be its meaning ; for the ex-^ 
emption of the faithful from the second death 

« 

id a thing evidently included in Martha's de* 
elaration of her faith' in the general resur* 
iret^ion. What may be the state of the de^ 
parted saints in the interval between thiQir 
death and the final judgment, is a question 
upon which all are curious, because all are in- 
terested in it It is strange that among Chris^ 
ttan« it should^have been so variously decided 
by various sects, when an attention to owt 
Lord's promises must have led all to oq0 
conclnsion. Those who imagine that the . Uh^ 
tellectual faculties of man result from the 
organization of the brain and the nervous 
system, -maintain that natural death is an 
utter extinction of the man's whole being, 
which somehow or other he is to re-asisume 
at the last day. It is surely . a sufficient 
confutation of this strange opinion, —*- if th^it 
may deserve the name of an opinion which 
hath less coherence than the drunkard's 
dream, r— but it is a sufficient confutation of 
this strange opinion, that if this be really th6 
case, our Lord's solemn promise hath no 
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Plflwingtrt jf^qr ^bow 18 it that a* mati ^laU 
Kf^vj^r di^ vprbo: is reftlly to be aQiiihUated load 
4^94 in ^very part of him for maoiy dge9 ? -or 
wb^ privilege in death can be appointed &n: 
tb? faithful — what difference between the 
I^lji^v^r and the atheist, if the d^atb <xf cither 
i^ t an absolute extinction of his whole ex- 
istent? Of those who acknowledge the im- 
m^riality and immortality of the rsUional 
{principle, some haye been apprehensive that 
^be conditiQ^ of the unembodied soul, with 
\^hateveir perception may be ascribed to it of 
i^,9wn e>(istence, must indeed be a melan^ 
nhply >dt^te of i dreary solitude. Henee tliat 
^l)M;ntel%ibJ;&<and>dism^ doctrine of a sleep 
pf the scH^ in the interval between death and 
JMdgmeQl; ; which indeed i^^nothing mace tbim 
4; ^fl expr^ssioxi fomwbat tiaiA niaterialisti^ csii 
\fy ,^t^ Mv^ ^mynecr- nAsuiiihilatioiL Thaakfri^ 
IP (^4^ 'OuruXitxrdls^ 9;s^pliQi& proinise*.hold8 
p)it ,j^tt^r ^rospi^^ts tQi tha Cbitsttanfa bopib 
!]Ph^gb the h^ppinoss pf the righteous wili 
UPt l^B.jqoftipl^e.npr. their doom publicly de^ 
(^ed till.lb^ re^union of souiandl)odyijit^e 
lffi% i^jp yet we have our. IiOrd^s assurance thht 
the disembodied « soul of the believer truly 
iiveS) — that it exists in a conscious state, and 

enjoys the perception at least of its own exi^t* 

6 . 
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«iibe. *^- This is the plain iffipoft df out hon^s 
declaradon to Martha, that whosoever liveth 
and believeth in him shall never die. The satzfe 
eloctrine is implied in many other passages 
of holy writ, — in our Lord-s promise to tht 
thief upon the cross, to be with him in para^ 
dise on the very day of his crucifixion ; in his 
commendation of his own spirit, in his }ast 
agonies, to the Father ; in St. FauFs desire 
to be absent from thdbody, that he might be 
pc^ent with his Lord ; but, most of all, #<{ 
may aUege the ^eqiiel of this same story. 
The manner in which the miracle was per-^ 
formed made it a solemn appeal to Heaven 
£br the truth' of this partii^ula^ doctrkie^ 
Manjr ^iikcidents are recorded which evitace 
(^d no<)otietyrbf'th^ deati^:< Fliysieal caiises 
iMuld JUave no" share ' in th&^ recovery -. ; (ot the 
oCeosive corpse was i¥ot to-^ be appi^ached'i 
flUd iho meana v^b used lipon^it!'* Oak fjor^ 
iftoodingi jut^liie yMith of thei ea\te, called^tb 
ltk« d€ad> Ilium, »«^ to ^e to.whoth hk<Yoiee 
VM N^iir ^afodibie; His voice wai^keard^- and 
Ahe:^l obeyed \ «^~ the deceteedv in ttie*attire 
0£1a ooi^se, walked outof thesepulchre,4h thift 
pinesence of his rektiontr, who had seen hite 
V-. . -. ■ - 

* For a fuller illustration of this dbctjrm^ see Sermon 
Twentieth. 
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expire, — in the presence of rf ectticoutse of his 
townsmen, who had been witnesses, some to 
the interment of the body, some to the grief of 
the surviving friends. Is k to be supposed 
that He who is truth itself would by such a 
miracle become a party in the scheme of im- 
posture, or set his seal to the dreams of en- 
thusiasm ? God forbid that any here should 
harbour such a suspicion ! But let us re- 
member, that the souFs fruition of its separate 
life is described as a privilege of true believers, 
of which there is no ground to hope that 2fk 
unbeliever will partake ; for to them only " 
who believe in Jesus is it promised t)iat ' 
^^ they shall live tliough they be dead,'* and 
that ^* they shall never die/' ; *'^ 

Now, to Him that hath called us to this 
blessed hope of uninterrupted life, terminatiiig 
in a glorious immortality, — to Hinj wit^ 
whoin the souls of the faithful, after they a^e ' 
delivered from the burden of the flesh, are in ' 
joy and felicity, *— to Him who shall change 
our vile body, that it may be made like to 
his glorious body, — to the only begotten 
Son, with the Father, and Holy Ghost, Three 
Persons but one God, be ascribed, &c. 
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SERMON XXXVII. 



Mark, vii. 26. 

The woman was a Greek, a Syrophcenician 

by nation. 

The mAxim of our great moral poet, that 
the preponderance of some leading passion 
m the original constitution of every man's 
mind is that which gives the character . of 
eveiy individual its peculiar cast and fashion, 
influencing him in the choice of his profes- 
sion, in the formation of his affinities and 
friendships, colouring both his virtues and 
his vices, and discovering its constant energy 
in the least as well as the more important 
actions of his life,*— « that the variety of this 
predominant principle in various men is the 
aoiirce of that infinite diversity in the inclina- 
tions and pursuits of men which so admirably 
corresponds with the variety of conditions 
and employments in social life, and is the 
means which the wise Author of Qur nature 
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hath contrived to connect the enjoyment of 
the individual with the general good, to 
lessen the evils which would arise to the 
public from the vices of the individual, and 
enhance the benefits accruing from his vir- 
tues, — the truth of this principle is confirm- 
ed, I believe, to every man who ever thinks 
upon the subject, by his own experience of 
what passes within himself, and by his ob- 
servation of what is passing in the wotM 
around him. As our blessed Lord was in, 
all things made like unto his brethren, it will 
be no violation of the respect which is due 
to the dignity of his person, if, in order to 
form the better judgment of the transcendent 
worth and excellence of his character itk the 
condition of a man, we apply the same prin- 
ciples in the study of his singular life which 
we should employ to analyze the conduct of 
a mere mortal And if we take this method, 
and ^ideavour to refer the particulars of his 
conduct, in the various situations in which 
we find him represented by the historiims of 
his life, to some one principle, we canuot hot 
percdive, that the desire of accomplii^ng the 
great purpose for which he caoi^ into the 
world was in him what the ruling passioa is 
in other men. 
Two things were to be dooae Gm: the ife- 

. 21 
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liverance of fallen man from the conse- 
quences of hi, guilt : The punishment of «n 
w»s to be bought off by the Redeemer's 
bufferings, — who is therefore said to have 
bought us with a price; and t)ie manners of 
men were to be reformed by suitable instruo 
tiqhf From the first commencement of our 
Lord's public ministry, — perhaps from a 
much earlier period, — the business on which 
he came had so entirely taken possession of 
bis mind, that he seems in no situation to 
have lost sight of it for a moment. On the 
ooDtrary, it was the end to which every ac- 
tkon of his life w^s, not so much by study as 
by th^ spontapepps habit of his mind, adjust- 
ed. In the greater actions of his life, we find 
him always pursuing the conduct which might 
ke the itipst likely to. bring on that tragical 
4$at$strophe which the scheme of atonement 
,4^aianded, and studious to prevent every ob- 
4i$Ib^Ib thiat might be thrown in the way of the 
lAV^t, either by the zeal of his friends or the 
walice of his enemies. He works ^ miracle, 
.4^ one time, to avoid being made a king, — 
iat another, to secure himself from the fury 
<0f a. rabbl^. The acceptance of an parthly 
iuDgdom hbd been inconsistent with the es- 
|;«Mi^h0ient of his everlasting monarchy } and 
hfe dftctined t^he danger of popular tumu|t ^nd 
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private assassination^ that he might die in the 
character of a criminal by a judiciary process 
and a public execution. When by this man-^ 
ag6ment things were brought to the intended 
Crisis, and his imagination shrunk from the 
near prospect of ignominy and pain, the wish 
that he might be saved from the approaching 
hour was overpowered by the reflection that 
" for this hour he came into the world." 
Before the Jewish Sanhedrim and the Roman 
governor he maintained a conduct which 
seemed to invite his doom : Before the San- 
hedrim, he employed a language by which 
he knew he should incur the charge of blas- 
phemy ; and at Pilate's tribunal he refused to 
plead " not guilty** to the false accusation of 
treason. 

As the more deliberate actions of our Sa- 
viour's life were thus uniformly directed to 
the accomplishment of man's redemption, 
at the time and in the manner which the 
prophets had foretold, — so, in what may be 
called the ordinary occurrences of life, we 
find his whole conduct shaped and deter- 
mined by a constant attention to the second 
brakich of the great business upon which he 
came, the reformation of mankind. In every 
incidental situation, something peculiarly 
characteristic is discernible in his actions, by 
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which they were marked as it were for his 
own, and distingu^hed from the actions of 
ordinary men^in similar circumstances ; and 
|dl these characteristic peculiarities of his 
conduct will be found, if I mistake not, when 
narrowly examined, to convey some import- 
ant lesson in morals or religion, first to his 
inimediate followers, and ultimately to all 
mankind. Hence it is, that his actions, upon 
every occasion, as they are recorded by his 
evangelists, are no less instructive than his 
l^ljemn discourses. I speak not now of the 
ingtniQtion conveyedj by the general good 
^xample of his holy life^ or in particular 
actions done upon certain occasions for th^ 
express purpose of enforcing particular pre- 
cepts by the authority of his example j but of 
particular lessons to be drawn from the pecu- 
liar manner of his conduct, upon those com^ 
mon occasions of action which occur in every 
man's daily life, when the manner of the 
thing done or spoken seems less to proceed 
from, a deliberate purpose of the will ^ than 
£rom the habitual predominance of the ruhns 
principle. It is true, in our Savipur^s life 
nothing was common: his actions, at least, 
were in some measure always extraordinary : 
Biit yet his extraordinary life was so fw 
analogous to the common lite ot men, that 
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he h^d freqtient occasions of action arising 
from the incidents of life and from external 
circumstances. The study of his conduct 
upon these occasions is thfe most useful spe* 
etilation, for practical improvement, in which 
a Christian can engage. 

The words of my text stand in the begiti*- 
liing of the narrative of a very extraoMinary 
transaction ; which, for the useful les^ns it 
contains, is related in detail by two of the 
evangelists. It is my intention to review the 
particulars of the story ; and point out to you, 
as I proceed, the instruction which the meri^ 
tion of each circumstance seems intended to 
convey. 

It was in the commencement, as I think, 
of the last year of his ministry, that our Lord, 
either for security from the malice of his 
enemies the Pharisees, (whose resentment he 
had excited by a recent provocation — a dis- 
covery to the people of the disguised avarice 
of the sect, and a public assertion of the in- 
significance of their religious forms,) or per- 
haps that he found his popularity in Galilee 
rising to a height inconsistent with his own 
views and with the public tranquility, — 
thought proper to retire for a season to a 
country where his person was little known, 
although his fame, as appears by the event, 
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had reached it — the border of the Sidouian 
territory. The inhabitants of this region 
were a mixed people, partly Jews, partly thfe 
progeny of those Canaanites who were sufl^r- 
ed to remain in these extreme parts when 
the children of Israel took possession of the 
promised laud. On his journey to the des- 
tined place of his retirement, he was met by 
* woman, who with loud cries and earnest 
etitireaties implored his aid in behalf of her 
young daughter, possessed by an evil spirit 

The first circumstance in this story which 
engage. o«t attention, » the description of 
the woman which is given in my text This 
requires a particular explication, because it is 
the key to much of the mystery of our Lord's 
conduct upon the occasion. ^^ The wx>man 
was a Greek, a Syrophoenician by nation :'* 
She was by nation, therefore, not a Jewess j 
ishe was not of the family of the Israelites, 
and had no claim to the privileges of the 
dioden people. But that is not all ; she was 
by nation " a Syrophoenician." The Phceni- 
cians were a race scattered over the whole 
world in numerous colonies. The diflferent 
settlements were distinguished by names 
taken from the countries upon which they 
bordered. The Canaanites were one of these 
Fhiienician colonies ; and because they boi:- 
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fdered upon Syria^ they were called by'tiie 
iGreeks and Homans Syro-Hitieniciaiia/ ^A 
Syrophoenician therefore is a Canaanke under 
another name : The woman therefore iriio 
came out to meet our Lord was not onty'mn 
'alien from the stock of Israel, -^ she was 'a 
daughter of the accursed .Canaan ; she came 
of that impure and impious stock, whicb the 
Israelites, when they settled in Palestine, wene 
comtnissiohed and commanded to extermin- 
ate. Particular persons, it is true^ at- that 
time found means to obtain an exeniiption of 
themselves and their families from the gene- 
^al sentence, — as Rahab the hostess, by her 
kind entertainment of the Jewish spies ; and 
the whole city of the Gibeonites, by a surren- 
der of themselves and their posterity forever 
to a personal servitude. But such families, 
if they embraced not the Jewish religion in 
all its forms, at least renounced idolatry ; for 
the Israelites were not at liberty to spare 
their lives, and to sufier them to remain 
within the limits of the Holy Land, upon any 
other terms. Our Liord's suppliant was not 
of any of these reformed families; for rfie 
was not only " a Syrophoenician by nation,^' 
shfe* was besides *• a Greek.'* She was a 
• ** Greek." This word describes ' not her 
country, but her religion : She was aiiack^la- 
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tress,. br«dl in - the {^mcipkiB of. th»t .gr<M$ 
IdolatrjTi : wfaftch coA9isted in the worship of 
the • images of dead men. . And beciHise 
idolatry in this worst form obtained more 
<among the Gjreeka than the nations of the 
East, such idolaters, of whoever country 
they might be, were by the Jews of the 
^^qpQ^tolic age called Greeks ; just as, amoii|g 
oiSf any one who lives in the communion of 
the Roman church, thougjb he be a, French- 
Juan or a Spaniard, is called a Roman 
Catholicb 

:. . We now then understfmd what the woman 
"was/ who sought our Lord's assistance, — by 
birth a Canaanite, by profession an idolatms. 
It a{^ears by the sequel of the story, (for to 
understand the parts, we must keep the whole 
in view; and we must anticipate the end, to 
make the true use of the beginning,} ^ it 
appears, I say, from the sequel of the story, 
that whatever the errors of her former life 
had been, when she came to implore our 
Lord's compassion she had overcome the 
prejudices of her education, and had acquired 
notions of the true God and his perfectioiis 
which might have done honour to a Jew by 
profession, a native Israelite, To this happy 
change the calamity \yith which she was 
Tistted in the person of her child ha4 no 
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dmibt ocmdiiced: And to this end it was 
peiiti^ moi^ conducivfi than tMj thing fthe 
eould have suffered in her own person ; be* 
cause her distress for her child was pnreiy 
tfientd, and mental distress is a better cor- 
rective of the mind thflii bodily disease or 
infirmity, — because, equally repressive of 
the levity of the mind and the wanderings 
of the imagination to pleasurable objects, it 
is not attended with that disturbance and 
distraction of the thoughts which are apt to 
be produced by the pain and debility of 
sickness. Thus we see how God remembers 
mercy even in his judgments ; administering 
afflictions in the way in which they most 
conduce to the sufferer's benefit Nor can 
it be deemed an injury to the child that 
it was subjected to sufferings for another's 
guilt s since the innocence of its own future 
life might be best secured by the mother's 
reformation. 

Conscious of the change that was already 
wrought in her sentiments and principles, 
and resolved no doubt upon a suitable re- 
formation of her conduct, the converted ido- 
latress of the Syrophoenician race would not 
be discouraged, either by the curse entailed 
upon her family, or by the remembrance of 
the guilt and error of her past life, from 
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tiding the succesii of a persoiidl applicM^icn^ 
to our Lord. She Well Understood that lid 
individud^ of any tiation or family^ cOnld 
without personal guilt b^ excluded fi^oia 
Gk>d*i love and inercy, by virtue of toy cniSb 
Entailed upon the race in iti^ political or col^ 
lective capacity. Reasons of gdvemihetat iii 
God's moral kingdom may make it expedient 
ahd even necessary^ th&t the progeny of hfly 
eminent delinquent should for many gener- 
ations, perhaps for the whole period of their 
e^isttence upon earth atsi a distinct family, be 
the worse for the crimes of their progenitoV^ 
God therefore may$ aiid he certainly dO^s^y 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children 
collectively for many generations ; as at this 
day he visits on the Jews collectively the 
infidelity of their forefathers iii the age of our 
Lord and his apostles. But these visitatioriisi 
are ii4 truth acts of mercy ; and, rightly un- 
derstood^ they are signs of favour to the p6r^ 
sons visited. They are intended not only for 
the general admonition of mankind, but for 
the particular benefit of those on whom the 
evil is inflicted ; who are taught by it to 
abhor and dread the crime which hath beefe 
the source of their calaniity. These cursels 
therefore on a family hinder not l>Ut that 
every individual of the race holds the sartb 
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place in God's favour or displeasure as had 
been due to his good or ill deservings had 
the public malediction never been incurred* 
It is true, the innocence of an individual 
ma^ not procure him an exemption from his 
share of the public evil ; but this is because 
ii is for his advantage in the end that he be 
hoi exempted. ^^ If I am of the race of 
Canaan," said our Syrophoenician woman, 
" it is true I must take my share of certain 
national disadvantages which God hath been 
pleased to lay upon our race as lasting monu. 
ments of his abhorrence of the crime of our 
aincestors : But this is no reason that I trust 
not to ^ his mercy for deliverance from my 
own particular afflictions. , Nor will I be de- 
tetred by the crimes and follies of my past 
life. My Maker knows that the understand- 
ing which he gave me is liable to error, — 
that he hath formed me with passions apt toi 
be seduced : He hath administered a cprrec- 
tion, by which I am brought to a sense, of 
my error j and I am, I trust, in some degree 
recovered from seduction ; I am no longer, 
therefore the object of his displeasure, Butoi 
his miercy ; of which my providential reco- 
y^ry from sin and ignorance, though effected 
by a bitter discipline, is itself a proof He 
hath already shown me his mercy in the 
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very affliction which hath wrought itty re- 
formation. I should fail therefore in grati- 
tude to my benefactor were I to indulge a 
timidity of imploring his assistance.'* 

Siich were the sentiments of the refonped 
idolatress, when she had the courage to be^ 
come a suppliant to our Lord in her own 
person ; and such should be the sentiments 
of every sinner, in his first eflforts to turn 
from the power of darkness to serve the 
living God. He should harbour lio appre-^ 
hension that his pa^t sins will exclude him 
from the Divine mercy, if he can but perse- 
vere in his resolution of amendmeift. Nor is 
the perseverance doubtful, if the resolution 
be sincere : From the moment that the un- 
derstanding is awakened to a sense of the 
danger and of the loathsomeness c^ sin --- to 
a reverent sense of God's perfections — to a 
fear of his anger, as the greatest evil — to a 
desire of his favour, as the highest good, — ^ 
from the moment that this change takes place 
in the sinner's heart and understanding, whieit- 
ever may have been the malignity, the num- 
ber, and the frequency of his past crimesj| 
such is the efficacy of the great sacrifice, he 
is reconciled to God, —-he obtains not only 
forgiveness, biit assistance ; and the tneasure 
of tlie assistance, I will be bold to say^ iis 



always in pr^ortipB to Ibbe 8tFeii|^h :of evil 
hftbiit which lh$ penitent hath to pyercpm^ 
Hfi is not therefore to be discouraged from 
addressing himself tp God in prayer, by a 
lense pf uiiworthiness arising from his piast 
siQs. Uppo the grpund pf iperiti no mm k 
worthy to claim an audience pf hia Maimer } 
but to a privilege to which innpcence might 
scarce aspire, by the mercy of the Gp§pel 
Covenant, repentance is admitted. Beform*' 
ation indeed is innocence in the merciful 
construction of the Christian dispenaation i 
The Redeemer stands at God's right bwdi 
pleading in the l)ehalf of the penitent the 
merit of his own humiliation ; and the efifeck 
is, that no remembrance is had in heaven pf 
forsaken sin. The courage of our converted 
idolatress is an edifying example to all 
repenting sinners ; and the blessing wkh 
which it was in the end rewarded ju3ti^4 
the principles upon which she actied. i 

Before we proceed to the more interesiting 
subject of meditation — our Saviour's jconduct 
upon tMs occasion, we must consider am^ber 
circumstance on the woman's part — itfae 
manner in which her supplication^ waste^aidU 
diressed. She came from her homeito meet 
hasa on the road ; and she cried out rr-tr^^ Have 
tnercy upon me, Q Lord, thpu som of David !^ 



9f ^e imprnclmoe of hi» ^\m^ Ui the dM' 

nian territory, M saluted by an idolatrew of 
the CanaAuitesy by his prpper titles, -^-^ ^' the 
I^rd/' « the Son of David/* Jt is indeed 
little to he wondered, that idolaters living^ on 
the confines of the Jewish territory, mid con^ 
vefsiQg much with the Israelites, should he 
well acquainted with the hope which they 
entertained of a national deliverer to arise in 
David's family, at a time when the expects 
ation of his advent was raised to the height, 
by the evident completion of the prophecies 
which marked the time of his appearance; 
and when the numberless miracles wrought 
by our Lord, in the course of three successive 
summers, in every part of Galilee, had made 
both the expectation of the Messiah and the 
chum of Jesus to be the person the talk of the 
whole country to a considerable distance. It 
is the less to be wondered, because we find 
something of an expectation of the Messiah 
of the Jews in all parts of the world at that 
season. But the remarkable circumstance is 
this, — that this Syrophoenician idolatress 
must have looked for no partial deliverer of 
the Jewish nation, but for a general benefac- 
tor of all mankind, in the person of the Jewish 
Messiah ; . for had he been to come for the 



particular benefit of the Jew» odly, this* 
daughter of Canaan could have had^ no part 
or interest in the Son of David. 

Having ««i^imii^<jkitQ^^ al|pAno^i^f our 
Lord's suppliant, and remarked the terms in 
which she addressed, him, we will in another 
discourse consider the remarkable manner in 
which on our Lord'9 part her petitioh was 
received. 
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Mark, vii, 26. 

7%e woman was a Greeks a Syrophmmckm 

by. nation. 

These words describe what was most 
remarkable in the character of a woman, a 
Canaanite by birth, an idolatress by educa- 
tion, who implored our Lord's miraculou. 
assistance in behalf of her young daughter 
tormented with an evil spirit. In my last 
idtaoourse, the lessons to be drawn from this 
diaraeter of the woman and from the manner 
in which her petition was preferred weiie 
distinctly pointed out I come now to eiKi*> 
aider, still with a view to practical inferenoai^ 
the manner in which on our Lord's part the 
petition was received. 

In the lovely character of the blessed Jesus, 
there was not a more striking feature than a 
certain sentimental tenderness, which dis-^ 
posed him to take a part in every one's affile- 
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tion to which he chanced to be a witness^ and 
to be ready to afford it a miraculous relief. 
He wa$ apt to be particularly touched by in- 
stai^ees of domestic distress : in which the spf-^ 
feringui,^ from those feeling, of friendship, 
growing out of nfitural .affection and habi- 
tual endc^arment^ which constitute the perfec^ 
tiop of man as a. social, creature, and distia- 
g^ish the society of the human kind from the 
inaiincdve herdings of the lowei; aniitialsi. 
When at the gate of Nain he met the sad 
procession of a young man's funeral, ;-j^a 
poor wjdo^si a;C9ompaQi^ by her syii^pathiz- 
ing neighl^6i,irs/ conveying to the grave ^th4 
fem^in's of ah omy son, sud^denly snatdh^a 
ik>m her by disease in the flower of his ase^ 
— ;- the tenderAess ot his ti^mp^r appeitrecL 
not only in what he diA. but iii the kind ang 
,^f mUer of bis'^o^'iig it. ' & sc^ti 
not to avow how much he was affected by the 
di^al scene i He ^ddressqa words of comfort 
tO' tibe weeping mother : Una^k^^ ^B?^< ^^ 
pure motion of hifi own compassion, h^.^^^nt 
Wp and tc^qched the bier j-7-;he cqpi^an^el 
the spirit to return tp its des^rte4 ^ansji^xj, 
and restored to the widow the support ^ 
TOmfort of her age, v , „ .^j u ^ a^>^*3 
^B^ P^e^t npw ;j)efqre Wn^., wfelj/fe 
moyedii heart lei^^ sensible, thap, his^ . AyiPk 
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serable mother, in the highest agony of grief, 
—perhaps a widow, for no husband appeared 
to take apart in the business, — implores hts 
cbmpassion for her daughter, visited with inb 
most dreadful malady to which the frail fi^ame 
of sinful man was ever liable — - possesi§ilb!ii. 
In this reasoning age, we are little iagrbeil 
about the cause of the disordefr to whtch'llilk 

r 

iiame belongs. If we may be guided By thfe 
letter of holy writ, it was a tyranny of helliktit 
fiends over the imagination and th(6 seiil^ry 
of the patient. For my own part, I find ri6 
great difficulty of believing that this'^i^ 
really the case. I hold those philosophizing 
believers but weak in faith, and not strong 
in reitson, who measure the probabilities of 
past events by the experience of the present 
ilgfe, in opposition to the evidence of the his- 
torians of the times. I am inclined to ttiink 
that ihe power of the infernal spirits over the 
bodies as well as the minds of men suffered 
ii capital abridgment, an earnest of the final 
putting down of Satan to be trampled undet 
fi>ot of men, when the Son of God had 
achieved his great undertaking : That before 
that event, jnen were subject to a sensible 
tyranny of the hellish crew, from which they 
baye been ever since emancipated. As much 
aikf this seems to be iihplied in that femark- 
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able saying of our Lord, when the seventy re- 
turned to hira expressing their joy that they 
.l^^d foupd the . devils subject to themselves 
through his name. He said unto them -7* 
/^I beheld Satan as lightning fall from hea* 

ven.^' .. Qur Lord ^aw him fall, from the he&* 

« 

ven of .his. power: What wonder then tb|E|t 
ikui efifeets 3bould no longer be perceived of 
a r power . which he hath lost ? Upon these 
geikerftl principles) without any particular m^ 
quiry into the subject, I am contented to 
rest, and exhort you all to rest, in the belief 
which in the primitive church was universal, 
that possession really was what the name im- 
ports. Be that as it may, whatever the dis- 
order was, its effects are undisputed, — a 
complication of epilepsy and madness, some- 
times accompanied with a paralytic affection 
of one or more of the organs, of the senses; 
the madness, in the worstcases, of the frantic 
and.mischievous kind. 

Such was . the malady in which our Lord's 
assistance was implored. The compassion, of 
the case was heightened by the tender age of 
the miserable patient. St, Mark calls her the 
" young daughter" of the unhappy suppliant ; 
an expression which indicates that she had 
just attained that engaging season when a 
winning sprightliness takes place of the insi- 
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pid state of puling infancy, and the inno- 
cence of childhood is not yet corrupted fey 
the* ill example nor its good-humour ruffled 
by tbe^ ill usage of the- world. It might hAV6 
been expected, that the lightest i'epteseiit- 
ation of this dismal case "would -hav^ work^ 
upon the feelings of our compa^siondt^ 
Lord, and that the merciful sen^iice WdttM 
imm^iately have issued - from his lips 
whidi should have compelled - the'tretnblk 
iog fiend to release bis captive:^ fiut^ 
strange to tell ! ha made ^i^s if be #ere ihi- 
moved by the dismal stofy; and tegardliei^i^ 
of the wretched mother's teries, >* he answered' 
her not a word.'- • ^ ' 

It is certain that the most benevolent of 
men are not equally inclined at all seasons to 
give attention to a stranger's concerns, or to 
be touched with the recital of a stranger's dis^ 
tress. A suppliant to ^ our charity, whose 
^ase deserves attention, sometimes meets 
witb a cool or with a rough reception, be- 
cause he applies in an unlucky moment* 
Since our Lord was made like unto his br^ 
thcen, may something analogous to this fret- 
fulness, which more or less is incident to the 
very best of men, be supposed in him, to ac- 
count for the singularity of his conduct in 
this instance? Were his spirits exhausted 

X 3 
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l^y the fatigue of aJiong journey made afoot? 

;Was hie( mwd ruffled by hb hto^conti^tioiis 

twjth i\m captious Pharisees ? waa h(d wwried 

P^t b^ %\^€{ , frequ^cif^y of petitions; ifor hii roi* 

, raculoiis assistance ? was he disiguat^ pkh 

tl)e degeneracy of mankind in general» aod 

,, with ^ the hardened incredulity pf his own^na- 

.^on ? was his bene^Qlence, in »hixe^ fyt ti» 

, foment laid asleep^ by a fit of temporairy 

] P0€(yjbhness ? GU>d ibrbid that i any bffee 

vflhQVdd harbour the injurious^ the aooipiotts 

suspicion ; . % suspicirai, which even the Soda- 

ijuis (not to charge them wrongfiiUy). shave 

not .yet avQwed, however easUy it might be 

reconciled with their opinions. ' Tbe iU^ 

deeniers though in all things l&e unto his 

brethren, was without sin.: The fretiuhiess 

{Which is apt to be excited by external oircum- 

^(tapces^ whatever excuses pa];ti(<idair Qcosr 

aipps^ may >ai(>rdj is always ii) some d^ee 

.ji^fuL ]^nig^ity was the fixed apd inb^rf^d 

4md3it of his Ifoly mind; a principle not; to be 

^Qvercome in him^ as in the most pcorj^, of 

; the sons of Adam, by the cross incidents pf 

, life. We mu^t seek the mc^ves of hi^ pre- 

^nt conduct in some other source -7* ni^ in 

any accid^tal sourness of the momentf , / 

, This ^AS; the first instai^ce in which his aM 

}fi^!^^ bfeen invoked by a personrneitbefajby 
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biitb no Israelite nor by professiatt a woi4hi^ 

p^^^tbe Gi^ of IsrfieL The Ulii«c}«1v)!i6h 

tie^waB pir^sentl/ to work fi>r th6 i^ief akid 

fete^thc^. vequiest of this heathen liuppUeatt '#^s 

ito* be* an action of no snia)l'krf{Kirtatic^;^' It 

'was iidthuig lesd than a preload' W^th^ dla- 

xlhmre of the great ih^sterni' wMcJh hid be^ti 

'Indden for ages, andwad Yi(^(? 6p^yt6 be 

iTMraled before Christ's 8sce%»iiion^<^t1iat 

^Ibibugh Imn the gate of tnercywHs^istp^iid 

«D the G^tilea^ When iin adiotf Ws^'ttbddt 

4k)» : be ' done significant of so <hoinentbtis a 

truths it' was expeditot that the attehtioti «f 

mil who 8tood>3r should be drawn to the thitig 

iy^ something singular ^d striking iH the 

ttiajiner of the doing of it It was estpedtetit 

-that the maniier of the doing of it should be 

sndi as might save the honour of the Jewish 

^pensation, -^r- that it should mark the coh- 

' ^Mitency of the old dispensatioii with the i^e#, 

^^f circumstances which «hould imply^ that 

^'tlie principle upon which mankind in gene- 

'taVwWe at last received to meroy was the 

very same upon which the w^te femily of 

the Israelites had been originally taken into 

fiiTour,-nanidy, that mankina in geii^nd, 

by the light of the Gospel revelation, Were at 

' last brought to a opacity at least of that 

\ righteousness of faith which was ihe tMrig 
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io valued in Abndum j;bat it rcibdei^ * t&n 
t|te firiend of God, and procured him this'visi- 
ible and lasting reward of special TbleBsingsr^n 
,bis posterity. It was fit thali att^^ ««rlHFiitos 
chosen : 4o. be the- first ^xamide T>f merc?^ ci&- 
.jtended to a heathen should be put to ^ some 
previous trial y that she might givd proof' bf 
that heroic faith which acts with an increased 
Vigour under the pressure of disoouragemMt, 
and show herself in some sort worthy )0f^o 
high a preference. The coldness^therefi^re^ith 
which her petition was at first received was 
analogous to the afflictions and disappoint- 
ments with which the best servants of God 
are often exercised; which are intended to 
cdl forth their virtue here and hdghten their 
reward hereafter. It is one of the many in- 
stapces preserved in holy writ^ which :te8^ 
'^e useful lesson dT entire resignatioo: talhe 
,wiU of God, und» protrapted ifflictton- acad 
Awunaulated disappoihtments^ -r^ upon i this 
.principle, that good meui are never more^in 
^tjh^ favour and imoie^B«M(;care of Grod tfajon 
»ivheti io the ji|dg|m^it of %h^gidd^ world, dney 
:9eem the mostrforgottai and.forsakoibyhim. 
: li^^Our Lordls attendants, .touched with 'the 
(distreas.offtbe case — |>enetrated^bylthewo- 
manV crips — perhaps ashamed that such an 
- ^Ifl^t.should be bpenjy treated with neglect 
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r^ThAah:ha^hy3Mrms}lieeM f^^^^fpm the 

* htiocpeitUiaat vaifgireihdittfkt^ BSkmiimilyWI^ 
'(>«iifBt>hBTis bleeii th&tmimTai^if ^nit^ Hf^- 

fcmtf" JLoid' kodr iii»»di06eii.^-»att»ifliHbti»iu< if 

vourite could not be ^tnmed^to' vji^ >)toy 
^wdght iEie ifasd indeed 'bdi0iii^kitf«d#hl^l- 

ingffdiodihe seemed ito listen- !ilioye:to(>tih#iti- 
n':{ia0tui^tito ofiiifs^i^ndB thi»I'4&'1^e''^ji»i64:^f 
3iflistt889^jani the {ii{tedingsno^Mdiid9«r ^iiki^ 

^.rdtoly/served JlimMwl<il>(ifl^«bcad^hill«rI|lttM^ 
V >cx3tu& I his- ^ esfterim^HT' o£ vhis [lii(i{>lii^t^B I'^ifh. 
frdle firMfied hisi repljritorthen^^llS l«imiS^i«4ibh 
<<Mi(i^bt seem: to arilbUnt to a f«^# #f etM^^ 
o^^dtEooi wUeb befisve ^ be'^bad^ots^flse^inR^iisot 
^ ( to iiidgpird>» : Sie «aid^ ■^*^lif^m rS^i m^ bttPiinto 

misef able M^oman I ofi^)ring off atP^adeiMi^ 
race J ceaseihy uiiavaiUiigprayer6^;^^<>'4le^^^h^ 
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pronounced thy sentence! Betafce tliee 'fo 
thy home, sad outcast from thy JV&kerV Icf^ ! 
Impatience of tliy absence but nggtKttias thy 
diild's distraction : Nor long shall her-debUb- 
tated frame suppwt the tormentoi^s cruelty' : 
Give hfir while she Uvea the consolation of a 
parentis tendamess i — it shall somewhat ciheca: 
the mdancholy of the intervals of hei^ phrMh 
sy ;--* it is the only service thou canst lendiar 
her. For thyadf^ alas! no ccHisolation Re- 
mains but in the indulgence of despair : The 
^Redeemer is not sent but to the loist shee(> of 
tiie house of Israel ; and to that house, M- 
iked Canaanite ! thou wast born- lind thou 
bast lived a sttaoger ! 

Itie faith of the SyrophcenioiaA idolatress 
gave way to no such suggestions of despsur. 
It required indeed the sagacity of a lively 
fiuth to discern that an absolute refusal of her 
prayer was not contained in our Lord^s dis- 
couraging declan^iont In that godly sa^tky 
.4ie was not deficient ^^ He is not seht*^ h 
Jbe then a servant, sent upon an erra&d^'with 
precise instructions for the execution of his 
business, which he is not^at liberty to exr 
ceod ? r- No : He comes with the full powers 
4yf a s(m. Wise no doubt and just as the 
decree thut solvation shall be of llie Jews^ — 
^that tfaie firelieral hleasintt shall Uikb its he- 
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ginning in die family of Abraham,— that the 
il^w.aha^ go fra^ of Z^mh and ^e word of 
.^ehpyah from Jerusalem: Be itf tfaatbydift* 
Roving the great, scheme ^of meroy to the 
chosen people^ he fulfils the whole of his en* 
gagem^nt ; yet though he Is $ent to uone but 
tp like Jbst sheep qi the house of Xsruel, qq r^ 
ftriction is laid upon hun not tq receive his 
s^eep of any other fold* if any sueh resort to 
him^ What though it be jay misfortune to 
hm^^ b^n born w aliei^ from ; the chosen 
^^Qck? what tbQ^gh I have no claim under 
any covenant or any promise ? — I will hope 
•tigainst hope ; I will cast me or his free un- 
covenanted mercy ; I will trust to the fervour 
of my own prayers to obtain what seems to 
Ipe denied to the intercession of his followers* 
Sjvpported by Uxis confidence^ she followed 
^ur IniOrd into, the house where he took up hb 
^Hl^^fde;^ There she; feU prostrate at his feet, 
^cjjfying-T^ *V Ii)rd, help me!"^ — O faithfiil 
jflai^hter of an unbelieving race ! great is the 
^<^ample which the afflicted h^ve i» theey of 
m unshaken confidence in th«t mercy which 
4$rdereth all things for the good of them that 
;^r jGod,! Thy prayer is heard; help shaU 
b^ ^veQ Uiee : But thy faith must yot endure 
a farther trial. By his answer to the disciples, 
jQur lx)rd ^eined stiidi9us>OQly ta disown any 
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obligation that the nature of hh undertaking 
might be supposed to lay upon him to attend 
to* any histk the lost sheep of the hou^ of 
IscaeL Stifling the emotions of his pity, and 
dissembling his merciful intentions, he an- 
swers the wretched suppliant at his feet as^ if 
he wiere upon 'f>rineiple disiaclined *to grbnt 
her requestj^f-^lest it/mit'acle wroii^t in her 
favour should bef* inconsistent with the; di^^ 
tiiictioH due to- the chosen family. ^ It is nb£j 
nieet/' he said, ^Ho take the children's bread 
and cast it to dogs." Children's bread; and 
cati* to dogs ! Terrible distinction ! ^^ The 
Israelites children^ the Gentiles dogs ! The 
words perhaps, in the sense which they bore; 
in the mind of the speaker, were rather de- 
scriptive of the different situation of the* Jews 
and the Gentiles at that time with respect to 
the degree of religious knowledge they had 
fer^ many ages severally enjoyed, than of the 
difierent rank they held in God^s favour^ ^*Jt. 
is certain that God hath made of' one blood* 
all nations of men ; and his tender mercpi<^ 
over 'all his wotfks. The benefit of the wh(de 
world was ultimately intended in the selection 
of the Jewish people. At the time of the call 
of Abraham, the degeneracy of mankind was 
come to that degree that the true religion 
could nowhere be preserved otherwise than 
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by miracle. Miracle, perpetual miracle, was 
not the proper expedient for its general pte^ 
servation ; because it must strike the huma/fi 
niind with too much force to be consistent 
with the freedom oi^ a moral agent A single 
&mily therefore was selected, in which the 
truth might be preserved in a way that gene* 
raHj was ineligible; By tAiis contrivance, an^ 
ineligible way was taken of doing a necessary 
thing' (a thing necessary in ihe schemes of 
mercy) ; but it was used, as wisdom required 
it should be used, in the least possible extenti 
The family which for the general good was 
chosen to be the . . immediate obiect of this 
min«ul<ms discipline enjoyed no smJl privi. 
lege: They enjoyed the advantages of the 
light of revelation ; while among the Gentiles, 
the light of nature itself, in what regaids 
morals and religion, bright as it may shine in 
thCiWritings of their philosophers, was to the 
general mass of mankind almost extinguished. 
It was for this advantage which the one en- 
joyed, and the others were alio wed : to want 
tbat^they might feel at length the dismal con^ 
sequences of their, defection, from .the worjEihip 
of their Maker, i that they , are . called coUeet-r 
iwely-+^;the Jews "xhildren," and the Gen- 
tiles "dogs," The Jew, indeed, who duly 
improved under the light which he enjoyedj^ 
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and (not relying on his descent from Abraham^ 
or on the merit of his ritual service,) was cM- 
seientiously attentive to the weightieir inatitSlsi 
of the law, became in another sens6 the c^d 
of God, as personally the object of his favour; 
and the Gentile who, shutting his eyes i^alrinft 
the light of nature, gave himsdf Up' t6%@ri 
iniquity with greediness, became in anbllM 
sense a dog, as personally the object dF'GmPs 
aversion ; and it is ever to be rememBefed, 
that in this worst sense the greater part otjSie 
Gentile world were dogs, and lived ifi ehUIty 
with God : But still no Jew was iildividtt^y 
a child, nor any Grentile individuklly a Ao^ifa 
a Jew or a Gentile, but as a gc3iod or a hUd 
man, or as certain qualities morally good at 
evil were included in the notion of a Jew or 
a Gentile. 

But how great was that faith, which, whett 
the great mystery was not yet discloaetf ^ 
when Gk)d*s secret purpose of a geneftri^if^ 
demption had not yet been opened; was- ndt 
startled at the sound of this dreadfilF dis^ihb^ 
tion, — the Israelites, children ; the GentHe^,' 
dogs ! How great was the faith which UraiK 
displayed in the humility and in the finnnei^ 
of the woman's reply f She said-^ *^ Truihi 
Lord; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
fSdl from their mliMer's tabk/' 

18 
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Firsts observe her humility — her submis- 
fljon ifo the arrangements of unerring wisdom 
and justice. She admits the distinction, so 
onfiiTQurable as it might seem to her own elc- 
pectations, so mortifying as it unquestionably 
was to her pride : She says — ^' Truth, Lord : 
I .most confess the reality of the distindtiot} 
Vhlch thou allegest : Thy nation are thiS 
dnJdfeii; we are dogs!" She admits not 
oiiljy the reality but the propriety of the dis« 
tfiketion ; . she presumes not to question the 
eqiiity and justice of it ; she says not — ^ 
^'G&Dioe God hath made of one blood all nar 
iiboM of men, why should a single &mily be 
his favourites^ and the whole world beside 
outcasts ?" She reposes in a general persua- 
sion, of God^s wisdom and goodness ; she 
takes it for granted that a distinction which 
proceeded from him must be founded in wis- 
dom,, jostioe, and benevolence, — ^that how- 
ever* concealed the end of it might be, it must 
l^, in some way conducive to the universal 
gt)Qd|-^Uiat it ought therefore to be sulmiitted 
Uf with cheerfulness, even by those on whos6 
side the disadvantage for the present lay. -^ 
Would God, that men would imitate the hu« 
tt^ility of this pious Canaanite ; * that they 
wpuld consider the scanty measure of the hu- 
man intellect ; rest , saitisfied in the general 
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belief of the Divine goodness and wisdoni ; 
and wait for the event of things^to clear up 
the things ^^ bard to be undjerstood" in tl|e 
present constitution of the moral world as 
well as in the Bible ! 

We bavQ seen the humility , of the Syio^ 
phoeniciui suppliant; let. us next considef 
her firmness* .Hitherto, she had prayed $-^ 
her prayers meet with no encouragien^(gai|t; 
She ventures now to argue. The princip]«i 
and frame of her argument are very ext»^ 
dinary ; she argues, from God's general quce 
of the world, against the inference of ne^lfiofe 
in partiailar, instances ; — such was the ooa- 
fidence of her faith in God's goodness^ thtt 
she argues from that general principle of her 
belief against the show of severity in her own 
case : She seems to say — " Though thou slay 
me, yet will I trust in thee ; I will rely on 
thy general attribute of mercy, against wha^ 
to one less persuaded of thy goodness^ mi^t 
seem the tenor of thine own words and the 
sense of thy present conduct." Nor were the 
grounds of her argument less extraordinary 
than the drifl of it : She avails herself of the 
distinction which our Lord had himsdf al- 
leged, as it should seem, in bar of her petition, 
to establish a claim upon his mercy. This 
expostulation of the Sjrrophcenician womiui 
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with our Lord hath no parallel in the whol^ 
iXMsnpass of tlie sacred history, except it be in 
Abraham^s pleadings with the Almighty upon 
the case of righteous men involved in national 
calamities. ^^ It is true/' she said, f^ O Lord f 
I am not thy child, — I am a dog ; but that's 
die worst of my condition, — I still am thine, 
' — I am appointed to a certain use, —* I bear 
a certain relation, though no high one, in the 
&inily of Uie universal Lord. The dogs^ 
though not children, have however their pro- 
per share in the care and kindness^ of the 
good man of the house : They are^ not regaled 
with the first and choicest of the food provided 
ifer the children's ' nourishment ; but they are 
ii6ver suffered to be famished with hunger,--^ 
they are often fed by the master's hand with 
the fragments of his own table. ^ Am I a dog? 
=-^It is well : I murmur not at the preference 
jtiBtiy shown to the dearer and the worthier 
^faaldiren : Give me but my portion of the 
ikifaps and offal.'! 

^^ Girare example, in a heathen, of resignation 
iteuhe will o£ God — of complacency and sa- 
l!^^&ction in the general arrangements of his 
(Evidence, . which he is the best .Christian 
whd^ best iniitates ! The faithful Canaanite 
thankfully accepts what God is pleased . to 
gt^, because he gives it : She is contented 
VOL. II. y 
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to fill tbp place which he as^ns. to her^ be^ 
qause he assigns it ; and repines ppt that ^-^ 
other fills a higher station : She fs contented, 
to be what God ordains — to leceive what he 
bestows> in the pious persuasion that evexy 
one is ^f fed with the food that is convenient 
for him,'* — that every being endued with 
sense and reason is placed in the xxmdition 
suited to his natural endowments^ jand fur- 
nished with means of happiness fitly proporr 
tioned to his capacities of enjoyment* 

We have yet another circumstance, to re- 
mark in our Syrophoenician's faith ; .which i; 
less indeed a part of its merit than of. the 
blessing which attended it ; but it is extraorr 
dinary, and deserves notice. I sp^k of the 
quick discernment and penetration which she 
discovers in religious subjects, and that too 
upon certain points upon which even now, in 
the full sunshine of the Gospel,: it is easy for 
the unwary to go wrong, and at that time, it 
was hardly to be expected that the wisest 
should form a right judgment Surely with 
truth the prophet said, " The secret of the 
Lord is among them that fear him*" . Whence, 
but fi:om that secret illumination which is the 
blessing of the pure in heart in every clime 
and every age, could this daughter of the Car 
naanites have drawn her information,, that 
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among the various benefits which the Re- 
deemer came to bestow upon the children of 
Crod's love, the mercy which she solicited was 
but of a secondary value ? She ventures to 
ask for it as no part of the children's food, 
but a portion only of the crumbs which fell 
from their richly furnished table. We are 
apt to imagine that the Christians of the first 
age, among whom our Lord and the apostles 
livj^ and worked their miracles, were objects 
of a partial favour not equally ejctended to 
believers in these later ages : And it must be 
confessed their privilege was great, to receive 
counsel and instruction from the First Source 
of life apd knowledge, and from the lips of 
his inspired messengers ; but it was a privi- 
lege, in the nature of the thing, confined to a 
certain time, and, like all temporary privileges, 
conferred on a few for the general good: The 
diear knowledge of our duty — the promise of 
immortal life to the obedient — the expiation 
of our sins by a sufiicient meritorious sacrifice 
— the pardon secured to the penitent by that 
atonement — the assistance promised to the 
well-disposed — in a word, the full remission 
of our sins, and the other benefits of our 
Saviour's life and death, of his doctrine and 
fi%Btm^\e, — these things are the bread which 
Christ brought down from heaven for the 
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nourishment of the faithful ; — in thfe«e bene- 
fits believers in all ages are equal sharers with 
the first converts, our Lord's own contem- 
pdrarieS) provided they be equally good 
Christians. The particular benefits which the 
first Christians received from the miraculous 
powers, in the cure of their diseases land the 
occasional relief of their worldly afflictions, 
and even in the power of performing those 
cures and of giving that relief, — these things 
in themselves, without respect to their use in 
promoting the salvation of men by the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, were, as we are taught 
by our Syrophoenician sister, but the frag- 
ments and the refuse of the bridegroom's 
supper. 

We have now traced the motives of our 
Lord's unusual but merciful austeHty in the 
first reception of his suppliant. What wonder 
that so bright an example of an active faith 
was put to a trial which might render it con- 
spicuous? It had been injustice to the merit 
of the character to suffer it to lie concealed. 
What wonder, when this faith was tried to the 
uttermost, that our merciful Lord should 
condescend to pronounce its encomium, and 
crown it with a peculiar blessing? — ** 
woman ! great is thy faith ! Be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt And when she was come 
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to her house, she found the devil gone out, 
and her daughter laid upon the bed." The 
mercy shown to this deserving woman, by the 
edification which is conveyed in the manner 
in which the favour was conferred, was ren- 
dered a blessing to the whole church ; inas- 
much as it was the seal of the merit of the 
righteousness of faith, — not of ** faith sepa- 
rable from good works,'' consisting in a mere 
assent to facts ; but of that faith which is the 
root of every good work — of that faith which 
consists in a trust in God, and a reliance on 
his mercy, founded on a just sense of his per- 
fections. It was a seal of the acceptance of 
the penitent, and of the efficacy of their 
prayers ; and a seal of this important truth, 
that the afflictions of the righteous are certaiu 
signs of God's favour, — the more certain in 
proportion as they are more severe. When- 
ever, therefore, the memory of this fact oc- 
curs, let every heart and every tongue join in 
praise and thanksgiving to the merciful Lord» 
for the cure of the young daemon iaq on the 
Tyrian border; and never be the circum- 
stance forgotten which gives life and spirit to 
the great moral of the story, — that the 
mother, whose prayers and faith obtained the 
blessing, " was a Greek, a S) rophcenician by 
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SERMON XXXIX 



ECCLESIASTES, xiu 7* 

Then sJiall the dust return to the earth as it 
wa^; and the spirit shall return unto God 
who gave itJ^ 

Nothing hath been more detrimental to the 
dearest interests of man — to his present and 
his future interests, — to his present interests, 
by obstructing the progress of scientific dis- 
covery, and retarding that gradual improve- 
ment of his present condition which Provi- 
dence hath left it to his own industry to 
make; to his future interest, by lessening 
the credit of revelation in the esteem of 
those who will ever lead the opinions of man- 
kind, — nothing hath been more contrary to 
man's interests both in this world and in the 
next, than what hath too often happened, 
that a spirit of piety and devotion, more ani- 
mated with zeal than enlightened by know- 

* Preached for the Humane Society, March 22. 1789. 
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ledge in subjects of physical inquiry, hath 
blindly taken the side of popular error and 
and vulgar prejudice : The consequence of 
which must ever be an unnatural War between 
Faith and Reason^ — between human sci-^ 
ence and divine. Religion and Philosophy, 
through the indiscretion of their votaries, in 
i^pearance set at variance, fbrm as it were 
their opposite parties : Persons of a religious 
cast are themselves deterred, and would dis- 
suade others, from what they weakly deem 
an impious wisdom ; while those who are 
smitten with the study of nature revile and 
ridicule a revelation which, as it is in some 
parts interpreted by its weak professors, would 
oblige them to renounce their reason and 
their senses, in those very subjects in which 
reason is the competent judge, and sense the 
proper organ of investigation. 

It is most certain, that a Divine revelation^ 
if any be extant in the world — aDivine revela-* 
tion which is> in other words, a discovery of 
some part of God's own knowledge made by 
God himself, notwithstandingthat fallible men 
have been made the instruments of the com- 
munication -- must be perfectly free from all 
mbaare of buma. igj^nmoe and em>r, in 
the particular subject in which the discovery 
is made* The discovery may, and unless 
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tbd'po^rs of the human miiid were' infinite 
il/i!aiiiMit''but be limited '^and partial'; butii&( 
'far «8it'^dend8,' it imist be accarateV ibra 
fidse "proposition) or a mistake, is certJEunly 
the very reveijse of a discovery. In what- 
ever relates therefore to religion) either in 
theory or pracdcey* the knowledge f of /the 
sacred writers was in&llibie^as^far «b it>ek- 
tended; or their inspiration had been a iiiet& 
pi^etence : And in the whole extent of that 
subject) faith must be renounced) or reason 
must submit implicitly to their oracular de- 
cisions. But in other ' subjects, . hot : imme- 
diately connected with . theology or mcmdfMLit 
fe by no means certain that tlieir minds were 
equally enlightened, or that they were even 
preserved from gross errors: It is certain, 
on the contrary, that the prophets and: apos- 
tles might be sufficiently qualified for the 
task assigned them) to be teachers of that 
wisdom which " raaketh wise unto salvation)'' 
although in the structure and mechanism of 
the material world they were less informed 
•^than Copernicus or NewtoU) and were less 
knowing than Harvey in the animal economy. 
Want of information and error of opinion in 
the profane sciences mfty,^ for any thing that 
appears to the contrary, be perfectly consis- 
tent with the pLeuAry inspiration of a reli-. 
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giciU8.teachen;r8tficehit{is iici^ knowledge, 
bub ii T^igiwjLS knowledge^ onlyi . that sudk 
-a teadi^r is aent to: piropflgatisvmiid improve. 
\Jn subjects imconnected therefi^ with i^i* 
fpoih no implicit regard is due. to ithe opinion 
which an inspired writer ; maj^ iseem* to haire 
lantertained^ m preference td^the clear* evi^- 
dmice iof experiment ^and obseryatkNoi^'Or to 
^ilnr necessai^ deduc^i«i^ qC scientific - reaiooh* 
ing from first principles intuitively perceived : 
Nor^ on the other hand, is the authority of 
the inspired teacher lessened, in bis proper 
prafvince, by any symptoms that may appeiar 
in: his writings of error or imperfect inform- 
ation upon other subjects. If it could be 
clearly proved (which^ I take it, hath never 
yet been done,) against any one of the in- 
spired writers, ! that he entertained opinions 
in any physical subject which the accurate re- 
seardies of later times have refuted, — that 
the earth, for instance, is at rest in the centre 
: of the planetary system ; that fire is carried 
^by a principle of positive levity towards the 
outside of the universe,— or that he had 
used expressions in which such notions were 
f were implied, — I should think myself nei- 
Tther obliged, in deference to his acknow- 
ledged superiority in another subject, to em- 
brace his erroneous physics, nor at Jiberty, 
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aa account of his w^t of infemimtiibti on 
these subjects, to rejed; or call m question 
anj part of his religious doctrine. 

But though I admit the posmbilky of an 
inspired teacher's error of opinion in sohjects 
whidi he is not sent to teach, (because inspba^' 
tibn is not omniscience, and some things liiere 
Bsust be which it will leave untaught^) «^ 
though^ I stand in this pokit fof my owar and 
every man's liberty, and protest against any 
obligation on the believer's conscience, to as- 
sent to a phikeophical opinion incidentally ex- 
pressed by Moses, by David, or by Sl Paul, 
upon the authority of their infallibility: ia 
divine knowledge, — though I think it higUy 
for the honour and the interest of religion 
that this liberty of philosophizing, exc^t 
upon religions subjects^ should be openly as^ 

yet I confess it appears to me no very proba. 
ble supposition, (and it ts, as I conceive, a 
mere supposition, not yet confirmed fay any 
one clear instance,) that an inspired writer 
should be permitted in his religious diseow* 
ses to affirm a false proposition' in auy %ukh 
ject, or in any history to misrepresent' a &ct ; 
so that I would not easily, nor indeed wttfaf- 
out the conviction of the most cogent proof, 
embrace any notion in philosophy, or attrad 
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to* any htfllCHrical relatiori^ which should be 
ei4dentJfy and in itse]f repugnant to an ex- 
plicit assertion of any of the sacred writers. 
TheiT htnguage too^ notwithstanding the ac-- 
eomiliodatioi:! of it that might be expected, 
fat the toke of the Tttlgiir, to the nodoni^ of 
tte Tulgar^ in points in which it is of little 
iMpott&nce that their erroneous notionsr 
^ouldbe imVnediately corrected, is, I beliete^ 
far ihore accurate — more philosophicdly ac 
curate, in its allusions, than is generally ima^ 
gined. And this is a matter which, if sacred 
criticism comes to be more gaierally cuhnU 
▼ated, will, I doubt not, be better understood : 
Meanwhile, any disagreement that hath been 
thought to subsist between the physics or the 
records of the Holy Scriptures and the late 
discovieries of experiment and observaticm, I 
take in truth to be nothing more than a dis- 
agreement between false conclusions dtawn 
on both sides from true premises. It mi^ 
have been the fault of divines to be too hasty 
to draw conclusions of their own from the 
doctrines of holy writ, which they presently 
confound with the divine docttine itself, as if 
they made a part of it ; and it hath been the 
fault of natural philosophers to be no less 
hasty to build conjectures upon facts disco- 
vered, which they presently confound with the 
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dificoveri^ thiem^selves, -i- al^oUgh they are 
not confirmed by any expetiments yet m^et 
9iid ar^ wbat a fuller interpretation ofth^ 
pben^Qtoena of .niU;ure may hereafter perhaps 
(6fiite* : Thas, while genuine revelatiqn and 
js^und pbUosopby are an perfect good agreer 
li^(snt with qach other^ and with the ^Qtual 
<^n$titutiQn (^ the universe^ the errora of 
^he teligiou* on the one. side,: mdih^ 
learned on the cMbher^ run in contrary direoT 
tions ; and the discordance of these errors is 
mi^talven for a discord of the truths on ^hich 
they ^re severally grafted. 
. To avoid this evil, in every comparison of 
philosophy with revelation, extreme caution 
should be used to separate the explicit asser* 
tions. of holy writ from all that mj^n have lUr 
ferred beyond what is asserted or beyppd its 
immediateandnecessary consequences ; and an 
equal caution should be used to separate the 
clear naked deposition of experiment from 
all conjectural deductions. With the use of 
this precaution, revelation and science may 
receive mutual illustration from a comparison 
with each other; but without it, while we 
think that we compare God's works with 
God's word, it may chance that we compare 
nothing better than different chimeras of the 
human imagination. 
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Of tfite light which philosophy afid revdti-i- 
trbii may be brought to throw upon eadi 
other, arid of the utility of thfe drcuttispei^ 
fion yfhii^ht I reediftmerid;, %e i&hiali find tiit 
illStrUdtive example ill a tSubjfect in which the 
w^difW U indited for mufjh riniw infofmntioii 
tbi^the learned knd eharitable founders of thlit 
Sbdety'df which I &th this day^the wiiling 
advocfitte; a Society which, in«ted' by the 
^rest motives of philanthropy, in itsr en- 
deavtmtetb mitigate the disaster^ of our frail 
precarious state, regardless of the seofe of 
vu%ar ignorance, hath in effect been prose- 
*cuting for the last fourteen years, not with- 
out considerable expence, a series of difficult 
and instructive experiments, upon the very 
first question for curiosity and importance in 
the whole compass of physical inquiry,-— 
what is the true principle of vitality in the 
human species ? and what certainly belongs 
to what have generally b6en deemed the signs 
^bf death? 

^" The words which I have chojsen for my 
text relate directly to this subject rThey make 
the last part in a description of the progress 
■bPold age, from the commencement of its 
infirmities to its termination in death, which 
thiese words describe. The royal preacher 
evidently speaks of man as composed of two 
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parts, — a body, made origiiiany of the dust 
of the earth, and capable of resolution into 
the material of which it was at first formed ; 
land a spirit, of a very different nature, the 
gift of God. The royal preacher teadies us, 
what daily observation indeed sufficiently 
confirms, that in death the body actually un- 
dergoes a resolution into its elementary grains 
of earth ; but he teaches us besidi^s, what 
aense could never ascertain, that the spirit, 
liable to no such dissolution, <^ returns te 
Grod who gave it." 

All this is perfectly consistent with the his- 
tory of the creation of the first man, delivered 
in the book of Getiesis. There we read, first, 
of a man created after God's own image 
(which must be understood of the mind of 
man, bearing the Divine image in its faculties 
and endowments ; for of any impression of 
the Maker's image the kneaded clay was 
surely insusceptible) ; next, of a body formed 
out of the dust of the earth, and animated by 
the Creator by tlie infusion of the immaterial 
principle. " The Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life," or, as the words 
might perhaps more properly be rendered, 
** the breath of immortality :" The origimal 
words at least express life in its highest force 
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and. vigour* l%att this ^^/breathjof life'' in the 
principle iof intelligence, the immaterial wuh 
might be made evident from a careful eH«- 
amination of the text itself, as it stands con- 
nected with the general story of the creation, 
of wbidi it is a part ; but more readily, peirr 
haps, to popular apprehension, by the .com« 
p^lison of this passage with other texts in 
hoiy writ ; particularly with that passage in 
Job in which it is said that the breath of jthe 
Almighty is that which « giveth man under, 
standing," and with the text of the royal 
preacher immediately before us: For none 
who compares the two passages can doubt, 
that the ** breath of life'' which " God breathes 
into the nostrils of the man'' in the book of 
Genesis is the very same thing with the spirit 
** which God gave" in the book of Ecclesi- 
astes. And that this spirit is the immaterial 
intelligent principle, is evident ; because it is 
mentioned as a distinct thing from the body, 
not partaking of the body's fate, but surviving 
the putrefaction of the body, and returning to 
the giver of it. 

But farther : The royal preacher in my text, 
assuming that man is a compound of an or- 
ganized body and an immaterial soul, places 
the formality and essence of death in the 
disunion and final separation of these two 
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constituent parts : Death* i^;, wben ^ the dust 
returns to the earth as it was, and the Spirit 
returns to God wiio gave it" : ' 

And this again is perfectly consistent with 
the account of the creation of the first man 
in the book of Genesis ; which makes the 
union of these two principles the immediate 
cause of animation. ^< The Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; and mw 
(or, so man) became a living person." God's 
inspiration of the breath of life, his infusion 
of the immaterial principle, the union of the 
soul to the body, was the means by which man 
became a living person ; whence the conclu- 
sion is obvious and necessary, that the dis^ 
solution of that union is the sole adequate 
cause of the extinction of that life which the 
union produced. 

It is the explicit assertion therefore both 
of Moses and of Solomon, that man is a com*- 
pound of body, and soul ; and that the union 
of the immaterial soul with the body is the 
true principle of vitality in the human species. 
And this account of man is solemnly delivered 
by them both, as a branch of their religious 
doctrine : It demands therefore the implicit 
assent of every true believer ; and no phi- 
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lospphyjs to be heard that would teach the 
contrary. 

But now let the divine be careful what con- . 
cli]3ion he draw, from thi^ plain doctrine, and 
what, qotions he jngraft . upon it Although . 
wemu^t, brieve, if we believe pur Bible, that 
tl]^(^,.^niop pf SQul and body is thq first prin- 
ciple of animation in the human subject, it is 
by no means a necessary consequence that 
thie Ijlfe. of man is in no degree and in no part 
raecbanicaL Since mim is declared to be a 
compound, the natural presumption seems to 
be, that the life of this compounded being is 
itself a conippundL And this experience and 
observation prove to be indeed the case. 
Man's life is compounded of the life of the 
intellect and the animal life. The life of the 
intellect is simply intelligence, or the energy 
of the intelligent principle. The animal life 
is itself a compound, consisting of the vege- 
table life combined with the principle of per* 
ception. Human life therefore is an aggre- 
gate of at least three ingredients, — intelli- 
gence, perception, and vegetation. The 
lowest and the last of these, the vegetable 
li£^, is wholly in the body, and is mere me- 
chimism,— not a mechanism which any human 
ingenuity may imitate, or even to any good 
degree explore ; but the exquisite mechanism 
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of a Divine artificer : Still it is ^mechanism ; 
consisting in a symmetry and sympathy of 
parts, and a correspondence of motions, con- 
ducive, by mechanical laws established by the 
Creator's wisdom, to the growth, nourish- 
ment, and conservation of the whole. The 
wheels of this wonderful machine are set 
a-going, as the Scriptures teach us, by the pre- 
sence of the immaterial soul; which is there- 
fore not only the seat of intelligence, but the 
source and centre of the man's entire anima- 
tion. But it is in this circumstance only, 
namely, that the immaterial mover is itself 
attached to the machine, that the vegetable 
life of the body, considered as n distinct thing, 
as in itself it is, from the two principles of 
intelligence and perception, differs in kind 
(for in respect of excellence and nicety of 
workmanship all comparison were impious; 
but in kind the vegetable life of the human 
body differs in this circumstance only) from 
mere clock-work. 

This mechanism of life, in that part which 
belongs to the body, so evident to the anato- 
mist and physician, and so obvious indeed to 
common observation, is so little repugnant to 
holy writ, that it is clearly implied in maff}^ 
passages. It is implied in the expressions id 
which Moses desp^bes the asiin^atkm of the 
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first man ; which, though it be referred tathe 
union of soul and body as a principle, is de- 
scribed however in expressions which allude 
to the mechanical action of the air, entering 
at the nostrils, upon the pulmonary eoats. 
The mechanism of life is again moirt remark- 
ably implied iti the verse which immediately 
precedes my text ; in which the approaches 
of d^itii are deiscribed as the gradual rupture 
of the parts of a machine ; not without par- 
ticular allusion to the true internal structure 
of the human body, and the distinct ofRces 
of the principal viscera in maintaining the 
vegetable life, — " the silver cord loosed — - 
the golden bowl broken -— the pitcher broken 
at the well — the wheel broken at the cistern.'^ 
I dare not in this assembly, in which I see 
myself sui^rounded by so many of the masters 
of physiology, attempt a particular exposition 
of the anatomical imagery of this extraor- 
dinary text ; lest I should seem not to have 
taken warning by the contempt which fell on 
that conceited Greek who had the vanity to 
prelect upon the military art before the con- 
querors of Asia. I shall only vertture to o&sr 
one remark, to confirm what I have said of 
tlie attention (not of implicit aesetttj except 
in religious subjects, but of the attenlkki) 
i^rhich IS due to what the inspireld \^riter6 B^y 
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upon any subject ; which is this : The images 
of this text are not easy to be explained on 
any other supposition, than that the writer,' or 
the Spirit which guided the writer, meant to 
allude to the circulation of the blood, and the 
structure of the principal parts by which it is 
carried on. And upon the supposition that 
such allusions were intended, no obscurity, 
I believe, will remain for the anatomist in 
the whole passage : At any rate, it is evident 
that the approaches of death are described in 
it as a marring of the machine of the body 
by the failure of its principal parts ; and this 
amounts to an assumption of the mechanism 
of life, in that part which belongs tci t\xe 
body. 

Thus revelation and philosophy agree, that 
human life, in the whole a compounded 
thing, in one of its constituent parts is mere 
mechanism. 

But let the philosopher in his turn be cau- 
tious what conjectures he build upon this 
acknowledged truth. Since human life is 
undeniably a compound of the three principles 
of intelligence, perception, and vegetation, — 
notwithstanding that the vegetable life be in 
itself mechanical, it will by no nieans be a 
necessary conclusion, that a man must be 
truly and irrecoverably dead so soon as the 
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signs of this vegetable life are no longer dis- 
cernible in his body. Here Solomon's opinion 
demands great attention : He makes death 
consist in nothing less than the dissolution of 
that union of soul and body which Moses 
makes the principle of vitality ; and he speaks 
of this disunion as a thing subsequent, in the 
natural and common course of things, to the 
cessation of the mechanical life of the body. 
Some space therefore may intervene, — what 
the utmost length of the interval in any case 
may be, is not determined, — but some space 
of time, it seems, may intervene between the 
stopping of the clockwork of the body's life 
and the finished death of the man by the de- 
parture of the immortal spirit Now, in all 
that interval since the union of the spirit to 
the body first set the machine at work, if the 
stop proceed only from some external force, 
some restraint upon the motion of any prin- 
cipal part, without derangement, damage, or 
decay of the organization itself, the presence 
of the soul in the body will be a sufficient 
cause to restore the motion, if the impediment 
only can be removed. 

Thus, by the united lights of revelation and 
philosophy, connecting what is clear and in- 
disputable in each, separated from all conjec- 
ture and precarious inference, we have deduced 
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a proof of those important truths to which 
the founders of this Society have been indeed 
the first to turn the attention of mankind, — 
nainely, that the vital principle may remain 
in a man for some time after all signs of the 
vegetable life disappear in his body ; that 
what have hitherto passed, even among phy- 
sicians, for certain signs of a complete death- 
— the rigid limb, the clay-cold skin, the silent 
pulse, the breathless lip, the livid cheek, the 
fallen jaw, the pinched nostril, the fixed star- 
ing eye — are uncertain and equivocal, inso- 
much that a human body, under all these 
appearances of death, is in many instances 
capable of resuscitation. 

The truth of these principles, however 
contrary to received opinions and current 
prejudices, is now abundantly confirmed by 
the success with which Providence hath 
blessed the attempts of this Society for the 
space of fourteen years. It is universally 
confirmed by the equal success vouchsafed 
to the attempts of similar societies, fi3rmed 
after the example of this, in other parts of 
Great Britain, and in foreign countries. The 
benevolence of the institution speaks for it- 
self. The founders of it are men whom it 
were injurious to suspect of being actuated 
in its first formation by the vain desire of at- 
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tracting public notice bj a singular uniier-fc 
taking. The plan of the Society is so adverse 
to ahy private interested views, that it acquits 
them of all sordid motives y for the medical 
practitioners accept no pecuniary recompence 
for ; th^ time which they devote to a difficult 
and tedious process — for the ' anxiety they 
feel while the event is doubtful — for the 
mortification which they too often undergo, 
when death in spite of all their efforts at 
last carries off his prey —nor for the insults 
to which they willingly expose themselves 
frotm vulgar incredulity. Their sole reward 
is in the holy joy of doing good. Of an in- 
stitution thus free in its origin from the sua-, 
picion of ambitious views, and in ks plan 
renouncing self-interest in every shape, phi^ 
lantbropy must be the only basis. : The 
good intention therefore of the Society is 
proved by its constitution; the wisdom and 
public utility of the undertaking are proved 
by its success. The good intention, the wis*^ 
dom, and the public utility of the institution, 
give it no small claim upon the public for 
a liberal support I must particularly men- 
tion, that the benefit of this Society is by no 
means confined to the two cases of drowning 
and suspension : Its timely succours have 
roused the lethargy of opium, taken in im-r 
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moderate and repeated doses ; they have res- 
cued the wretched victims of intoxication — 
rekindled the life extinguished by the sudden 
stroke of lightning — recovered the apoplec- 
tic — restored life to the infant that had lost 
it in the birth — and they have proved efficar 
cious in cases of accidental smothering, and 
of sufibcarion by noxious damps, in instances 
in which the tenderness of the infant body, 
or the debility of old age, greatly lessened 
the previous probability of success ; inso- 
much that no species of death seems to be 
placed beyond the reach of this Society's as- 
sistance, where the mischief hath gone no 
farther than an obstruction of the move- 
ments of the animal machine, without any 
damage of the organs themselves* Whe- 
ther an institution of which it is the direct 
object to guard human life (as far as is 
permitted) against the many casualties that 
threaten it-^to undo the deadly work of 
poisons — to lessen the depredations of na- 
tural disease, — whether an institution so 
beneficial to individuals, so serviceable to 
the public, by its success in preserving the 
lives of citizens, deserve not a legal estab- 
lishment and patronage, to give it the means 
and the authority to prosecute its generous 
views with the more advantage — it is for 
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statesmen to consider^ wlro know the public 
value of the life of every citizen in a free 
state. It is for us, till this public patronage 
be. obtained, to supply the want of it, what 
we can, by the utmost liberality of voluntary 
contribution. ^ 

Nor let any be deterred from taking a 
part in the views of this excellent institu- 

. tion, by a superstitious notion, that the at- 
tempt to restore life is an impious invasion 
of His province in whose hands are the is- 
sues: of life and death. The union of soul 
and body once dissolved, the power which 
first effected can alone restore; but clock- 
work accidentally stopped may often be set 
a-going again, without the hand of the ori- 
ginal artificer, even by a rude jog firom the 
clumsy fist of a clown, who may know next 
to nothing of the nicer parts of the machine. 
If the union of soul and body remain, as we 
have seen reason to believe, for some time 
after the vegetable life hath ceased, — whilst 
it remains, the man whom we hastily pro- 
nounce dead is not indeed a dead man, but 

. a living man diseased : ^^ He is not dead, but 
sleepeth ;" and the attempt to awaken him 
from this morbid sleep is nothing more cri- 
minal or offensive to God than it is criminal 
or offensive to God to administer a medicine 
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to a man sick of any ccMnmon distemper. 
The province of Grod^ who wills that at all 
times we rely upon his blessing as the first 
cause of deliverance in all distress, but forbids 
not that we use the instruments which his 
mercy hath put in our own hands, — his 
province is no more invaded in the one case 
than in the other. On the contrary, it is not 
less criminal, less uncharitable, less ofiensive 
to God, to neglect the man under the re- 
cent symptoms of death, than to neglect 
the sick man, in whom those symptoms have 
not taken place ; since the true condition of 
both, for any thing we can possibly know to 
the contrary, is only that of sickness. 

Nor let us be deterred from promoting the 
attempts to reanimate, by another supersti- 
tion, — that if we recover the man appar^ 
ently dead, we do him no good office ; we 
only bring him back from the seats of rest 
and bliss to the regions of misery. Elijah 
had no such apprehension, when he revived 
the widow's son ; nor oiu* Lord, when he re- 
animated the daughter of Jairus, or the wi- 
dow's son of Nain, — nor even when he 
recalled the soul of Lazarus. He recalled 
the soul of Lazarus ! The soul once gone 
no human e£fort ever shall recall ; but if it 
were criminal to stay the soul not yet gone, 
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but upon the point of her departure, the 
cure of diseases and of wounds, and the 
whole art of medicine and of surgery, by 
parity of reason, would be criminal But in 
truth, whatever might be the case pf St. 
Paul and others of the first preachers and 
martyrs, who had no expectation in this 
world but misery, and were secure of their 
crown of glory in the next, — 'to the gene- 
rality of men, even of Christians, continu- 
ance in the present life is highly desirable ; 
and that without regard to secular interests 
and enjoyments (which claim however a mo- 
derate subordinate regard), but purely with 
a view to the better preparation for the next. 
Upon this ground we pray against sudden 
death j and we may lawfully use other 
means besides our prayers to rescue our-* 
selves and our brethren from it. The con- 
tinuance of the present life gives the good 
leisure to improve, and afibrds the sinner 
space for repentance* Nor is it the least 
part of the praise of this Society, that the 
restoration of the present life, effected by its 
means, hath been to many, by the salutary 
instruction and admonition which they have 
received from their deliverers, the occasion 
that they have been begotten anew, by the 
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word of God and the aid of his Holy Spirit, 
to the hope of immortality. 

They stand here before you whose reco- 
vered and reformed lives are the proof of my 
assertions. Let them plead, if my per- 
suasion fail, let them plead the cause of their 
benefactors. Stand forth, and tell, my 
brethren, to whom you owe it under God 
that you stand here this day alive ! Tell 
what in those dreadful moments were your 
feelings, when on a sudden you found your- 
selves surrounded with the snares of death, 
when the gates of destruction seemed open- 
ing to receive you, and the overflowings of 
your own ungodliness made you horribly 
afraid ! Tell what were your feelings, when 
the bright scene of life opened afresh upon 
the wondering eye, and all you had isuf- 
fered and all you had feared seemed 
vanished like a dream ! Tell what were 
the mutual feelings, when first you revi- 
sited your families and friends! — of the 
child returning to the fond parent's care — 
of the father receiving back from the grave 
the joy, the solace of his age — of the hus- 
band restored to the wife of his bosom — of 
the wife, not yet a widow, again embracing 
her yet living lord ! Tell what are now your 
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happy feelings of inward peace and satisfac- 
tion, sinners rescued from the power of dark- 
ness, awakened to repentance, and reconciled 
to God ! Your interesting tale will touch 
each charitable heart, and be the means of 
procuring deliverance for many from the 
like dangers which threatened your bodies 
and your souls. Let it be the business of 
your days, so unexpectedly lengthened, first 
to pay to God the true thanksgiving of a 
holy life ; next, to acknowledge, for the good 
of others, the instruments of his mercy. 
Say, " These are they who saved our bodies 
from the power of the grave, and have re- 
stored us to thy fold, O Shepherd and Bishop 
of our souls ! What though the dead praise 
thee not, nor they that go down to the re- 
gions of silence ? yet we will bless the Lord 
from this time forth for evermore !" 
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SERMON XL. 



Matthew, xxiv. 12. 

Because iniquity/ shall abound, the love of many 

shall wax cold.'^ 

Comparing the actual manners of mankind 
with those magnificent descriptions which 
occur in every page of prophecy, of the pros- 
perous state of religion, both speculative and 
practical, under the Christian dispensation, — 
in those happy times ^' when the mountain 
of the Lord's house should be exalted above 
all hills, and all nations should flow unto it'' 
— " when the earth should be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea" — when this knowledge should not 
only be imparted to all nations, but indiscri- 
minately dispensed to all ranks and condi- 
tions of men, (for the promise was, that not 
only on " the sons and daughters," but on 
" the servants also and the handmaids" the 

•Preached for the Philantliropic Society, March 25. 1792. 
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spirit should be poured forth,) — when the 
fruit of this knowledge was to be, that 
" kings should reign for righteousness, and 
for equity princes should bear rule ;" that 
government should be administered, not for 
the purposes of avarice and ambition, but 
for the advantage of the subject, and the 
general happiness of mankind — ** when the 
vile person should no more be called liberal, 
nor the churl said to be bountiful;^* when 
the foolish preacher of infidelity (a mean 
and sordid doctrine, which perplexes the 
understanding and debases the sentiments of 
man,) should no longer have the praise of 
greatness of mind ; nor the atheistic churl, 
who envies the believer his hope full of im- 
mortality, be esteemed as a patriot gene- 
rously struggling for the freedom of mankind 
enthralled by superstitious fears — " when 
nothing to hurt or destroy should be found 
in all the holy mountain ;" when all pernici- 
ous opinions should be banished from the 
schools of the learned, and all evil passions 
weeded out of the hearts of men — " when 
the work of righteousness should be peace, 
and the effect of righteousness quietness and 
assurance for ever,'' — comparing the actual 
manners of mankind, even in those coun- 
tries where the Christian religion is taught 
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and professed in its greatest purity, with these 
prophetic descriptions of the state of religion 
under the Gospel, we may perhaps imagine 
that we see too much reason to conclude, that 
the liberality of the promise is balked in the 
poverty of the accomplishment — that the 
event of things falsifies the prediction. 

Survey the habitable globe, and tell me in 
what part of Christendom the fruits of Chris- 
tianity are visibly produced in the lives of 
the generality of its professors: In what 
Christian country is charity the ruling prin- 
ciple with every man in the common inter- 
course of civil life, insomuch that the arts of 
circumvention and deceit are never practised 
by the Christian against his brother, nor the 
appetites of the individual suffered to break 
loose against the public weal, or against his 
neighbour's peace? Where is it that the 
more atrocious crimes of violence - and ra- 
pine are imknown? Where is it that re- 
ligion completely does the office of the law, 
and the general and habitual dread of future 
wrath spoils the trade of the executioner?^ 
If that zeal for good works which ought to 
be universal in Christendom is nowhere to 
be found in it, it may seem that Christianity, 
considered as a scheme for the reformation 
of mankind, has proved abortive. In truth, 
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since the whole object of revelation is to re- 
cover mankind from the habit and dominion 
of sin, in which the first transgression had 
involved them, — since this was the common 
object of the earliest as well as of the latest 
revelations,. — since the promulgation of the 
Gospel is evidently, in the nature of the 
thing, and by the express declarations of 
holy writ, the last effort to be made for the 
attainment of that great object, — if that last 
eiffort still proves unsuccessful, the conclu- 
sion may seem inevitable, that in a contest 
for the Lovery of man ftom sin md perdi. 
tion, continued for the space of full seven 
thousand years, from the hour of the fall to 
the present day, between the Creator of the 
world and man's seducer, the advantage still 
remains (where from the first indeed it hath 
ever been) on the side of the apostate angel; 
a strange phenomenon, it should seem, if In- 
finite Goodness, Infinite Wisdom, and Omni- 
potence, have really been engaged on the one 
side, and nothing better than the weakness 
and malice of a creature on the other ! 

But ere we acquiesce in these conclu8ions5 
or indulge in the scepticism to which they 
lead, let us compare the world, as it now is, 
not with the perfection of the ultimate effect 
of Christianity as described by the entranced 
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prcyj^ets cotitemplating th^ great schemes of 
Frdtfidedce in their gk^ridus congummatiaD) 
but let us compare the world a^ it now k^ 
with what it Was before the appearance of 
our Sdvioun We shall find, if I mistake 
not, that the effect of Christianity in im^ 
ptoving the manners of mankind, though as 
yet far less than may be ultimately boped^ is 
already however far from inconsiderable^ 
Let us next consider by what means God 
vouchsafes to carry on this conflict of his 
mercy with the misdice of the Devil We 
f^til see^ that the imperfection oi what is 
yet done so little justifies any sceptical mis- 
givings, that, in the very nature of the busi- 
tt^s itself, Ages are ne<^ssary to th6 eomple- 
Uon of it ) and that tlte considerable e^et 
filftedy wrought is an argument of the effi- 
cacy of the scheme to the intended purpose 
and an Earnest of the completion of the work 
ih God'd good season. We shall also be 
enable to discern what we may ourselves 
contribute to thd furtherance of a work so 
important evett to the present interests df 
the individual and of Society. 

Comparing the world as it now is with 
what it was before the promulgation of the 
dn^pel^ we shall find the manners of man- 
kind in this respect at least improved^ ^^ that 
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they are softened. Our vices are of a more 
tame aod gentle kind than those of the an- 
cient heathen world; they are disarmed of 
much of their malignity, by the general in- 
fluence of a spirit of philanthropy, which, if 
it be not the same thing in principle with 
Christian charity (and it may indeed be difj 
ferent), is certainly nearly allied to it^ and 
makes a considerable part of it in practice. 
The effect of this philanthropic spirit is, that 
the vices which are still generally harboured 
are sins of indulgence and refinement rather 
that! of cruelty and barbarism —crimes of 
thoughtless gaiety rather than of direct pre- 
meditated malice. 

To instance in particulars. We are not 
destitute, as the heathen w6re, of natural 
afiection. No man in a Christian country 
would avoid the burden of a family by the 
exposure of his infant children : No man 
would think of settling the point with his 
intended wife, before marriage, according 
to the ancient practice, that the females she 
might bear should be all exposed, and the 
boys only reared^ — however inadequate his 
£>itune might be to the allotment of large 
^"^'marriage-portions to a numerous family of 
daughters : Nor would the unnatural mon- 
ster (for so we now should call him) who in 
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tL single instance should attempt to revive the 
practice of this exploded system of economy 
escape public infamy and the vengeance of 
the laws. 

The frequency of divorce was another 
striking symptom, in the heathen world, of 
a want of natural affection, which is not 
foulid in modern manners. The crime in- 
deed which justifies divorce is too frequent; 
but the husband is not at liberty, as in an- 
cient times, to repudiate the wife of his 
youth for any lighter cause than an offence 
on her part against the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the nuptial contract. Upon this 
point the laws of all Christian countries are 
framed in strict conformity to the rules of 
the Gospel, and the spirit of the primeval in- 
stitution. 

We are not, as the apostle says the hea- 
then were, " full of murder." The robber, 
it is true, to facilitate the acquisition of his 
booty, or to secure himself from immediate 
apprehension and punishment, sometimes 
imbrues his hand in blood ; but scenes of 
blood and murder make no part, as of old, 
of the public diversions of the people* Mi- 
serable slaves, upon occasions of general re- 
joicing and festivity, are not exposed to the 
fury of wild beasts for a show of amusement 
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and recreation to the populace^ nor engaged 
in mortal combat with each other upon a 
public stage. Such bloody sports, were they 
exhibited, would not draw crowds of spectar- 
tors to our theatres, of every rank, and sex, 
and age. Our women of condition would have 
no relish for the sight: They would not be 
able to behold it with so much composure 
as to observe and admire the skill and agi- 
lity of the champions, and interest them- 
selvJes in the issue of the combats They 
would shriek and faint; — they would not 
exclaim, like Roman ladies, in a rapture of 
delight, when the favourite gladiator struck 
his antagonist the fatal blow ; nor with cool 
indifference give him the signal to despatch 
the prostrate suppliant.* Nor would the pit 
applaud and shout when the blood of the dy- 
ing man gushing from the ghastly wound 
Bowed upon the stage. 

We are not, in the degree in which the 
heathen were, " unmerciful." With an ex- 
x^eption in a single instance, we are milder 
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Consurgit ad ictus,' 



£t quoties victor ferrum jugulo inserit, ilia 
Delicias ait esse suas, pectusque jacentis 
Virgo modesta jubet, converso police, rumpi." 

Prudentius* 
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in the use of power and authority of every 
sort ; and the abuse of authority is now re- 
strained by law in cases in which the laws of 
ancient times allowed it Capital punish^ 
ment is not inflicted for slight offences ; nor, 
in the most arbitrary Christian governments, 
is it suddenly inflicted, upon the bare orda* 
of the sovereign, without a formal accusa- 
tion, trial, conviction, sentence, and warrant 
of execution. The lives of children and 
servants are no longer at the disposal of the 
father of the family ; nor is domestic au- 
thority maintained, as formerly, by severi- 
ties which the mild spirit of modem Jaws 
rarely inflicts on the worst public malefiftc- 
tors. Even war has lost much of its natural 
cruelty ; and, compared with itself in anctent 
times, wears a mild and gentle aspect. The 
first symptom of the mitigation of its hor- 
rors appeared early in the fifth centuiy, 
when Bomewas stormed and plundered by 
the Goths imder Alaric. Those bands of 
barbarians, as they were called, were Chris- 
tians ; and their conduct in the hour of con- 
quest exhibited a new and wonderful example 
af the power of Christianity over the fierce 
passions, of man. Alaric no sooner found 
Hmseirmaster of the town, than he gave out 
orders that all of the unarmed inhaibitants 
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who h^d fl^d tp the churches or the sepulchres, 
of thp martyrs should be spared ; and wi^h 
suph cheerfulness w^re the orders obeyf4§ 
th»t many who were found running abpD|t 
the streqt3 in a phren zy of conster;iatioq and 
despair were conducted by the conjmon sol- 
di^Tfi to the appointed places of retreat : Noi: 
was a eiijgle article touched of the rich fnvnU 
tare a»d costly prpanjentp of the churches of 
^U Peter and St Paul. This, you will pbserye^ 
was a thing very different from the boasted 
example of Pagan manners^ the generosity 
of Camillus and Scipio's continence. In eU 
ther of those exaniples^ we see nothing mor0 
tbw the extraordinary virtue of the Jndivi- 
dijalf. be^nse. it was extraordinaryp equally 
refleptWg disgrace on \ns times and credit pn 
hinwelf : This was an in;stance of mercy aD4 
apid nK>deratipn in a whpje army ^^in coin- 
men spld^er^, flushed with victory, and 

8,qaarting vnif^ th^ ?¥ppnds th^y ha4 m^ 
oeiyed m obtaining it. 

Ffp^ »th?it time forward fhe cruelty pf war 
hm gr%4ually ^fpUned^ t^^h in the present 
age, not only captives aP^png Cl^^r^tjians ar« 
ti:4»ated with hi^na^jty, an>d fsonqwe^ed pro- 
y wops gpvern^ with equity^ but in the apr 
^tiial prp^jecntion of a war it .i^ becpn^e a 
inaxp[i tp abstain ffpm all nnp^es^ry v^Or 
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lence: Wanton depredations are rareljr 
committed upon private property; and the 
individual is screened as much as possible 
from the evil of the public quarrel. Ambi- 
tion and avarice are not eradicated from the 
heart of man ; but they are controlled in the 
pursuit of their objects by the general phi- 
lanthropy. Wars of enterprize, for conquest 
and glory, begin to be reprobated in the 
politics of the present day. Nor, in private 
life, have later ages seen the faithless guar- 
dian mix the poisoned cup for the unhappy 
orphan whose large property has been in- 
trusted to his management 

In the virtues of temperance and chastity, 
the practice of the present world is far below 
the standard of Christian purity ; but yet 
the worst excesses of modern voluptuaries 
seem continence and sanctity, when they are 
set in comparison with those unnaturat de- 
baucheries of the heathen world, which were 
so habitual in their manners, that they 
stained the lives of their gravest philosophers, 
and made a part of even the religious rites 
of the politest nations. 

You will remember that it is not to exte- 
nuate the sins of the present times that I am 
thus exact to enumerate the particulars in 
which our heathen ancestors surpassed us in 
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iniquity : I mean not to justify the ways of 
man, but of God. The symptoms of a gradual 
amendment in the world, I trust, are numer- 
ous and striking. That they are the effect 
of Christianity, is evident from this fact, — 
that in all tlie instances which I have men- 
tioned, the perceptible beginnings of amend- 
ment cannot be traced to an earlier epoch 
than the establishment of the Christian re- 
ligion in the Roman empire by Constantine ; 
and immediately after that event they ap- 
peared. The work of God therefore is begun, 
is going on, and will unquestionably be car- 
ried to its perfection. But let none imagine 
that his own or the general conduct of the 
world is such as may endure the just judg- 
ment of God : Sins yet remain among us^ 
which, without farther reformation and re- 
pentance, must involve nations in judgment 
and individuals in perdition. 

In comparing the manners of the Christian 
and the heathen world, impartiality hath com- 
pelled me to remark, that in one instance 
(and I trust in one only) an abuse of authority, 
and I must add a cruelty of avarice^ obtain 
among us Christians in the present world, not 
to be exceeded by the worst examples that 
may be found in the annals of heathen anti- 
quity. J speak of that worse than Tyri^n 
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merchandise ^ in tlie persons of men" vbich 
18 still carried on under the express sanction 
of the laws ; and the tyranny whtcb, in de^ 
spite of law, is exercised by Christian masters 
on the miserable victims of that in&mous 
tn^c. In this instance, the sordid lust of 
gain has hitherto been deaf to the v(Ace of 
humanity and religion. And yet I trust* that 
the existence of this iniquitous trade is less a 
symptom of depravatyt than the loud and ge- 
neral cry of the people of this country for its 
abolition is on argument that the mild ^a^it 
of Christianity is gaining more and more of 
an ascendancy ; and that God*s good worik h 
tending to its consummation, by that gradual 
pixigress by which, i&om the very natum of 
the means employed, the business must be 
expected to proceed* 

THq means which God vouelisa&s to em-^ 
ploy for the perfect overtiirow of the Devii's 
kingdom, are not such as he might be ex- 
pected to put in use if his omnipotenoe alone 
were regarded ; but they are such as slyb con^ 
aistent with tbe free agency of man •r.-^isuch a^ 
ane adapted to the nature of man as a ratioioal 
And moral agen(> and adapted to the Justice 
And wisdom And mercy of God in his deaiings 
with such a creature. 
^ God's power is uoquestionably; competent 
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to the instantaneous abolition of all moral 
evil, by the annihilation at a single stroke oIl 
the whole troop of rebellious angels . and the 
whole race of sinful man, and the production 
irf new creatures in their room. God's power 
in cmnpet^t to the speedy abolition of mo-* 
ral evil, by the sudden execution of severe 
jadginents on wicked nations or sin&l indi- 
viduals*^ by such examples of wrath imme* 
diately pursuing guilt as might act with a 
compulsive force upon those who saw them. 
But God ^^ wi]leth not the death of the sinner, 
but that the sinner turn from his way and 
live ;'' and he seeks an obedience to his will 
founded less on fear than love. He abstains 
therefore from these summary, abrupt, coeiv 
cive n^easures ; and he employs no other 
means than the preaching of the Gospel, -^ 
that IS, in efkctj no other me^is than those 
of persuasion and argument, invitation and 
threatening. It is very obvious that ages must 
elapse before these means can produce their 
foil effect, — that the progress of the work 
will not only be gradual, but liable to tempo- 
rary interruptions ; insomuch, that it f»ay 
seem at times not only to stand still, but even 
to go backwards, as often as particular cir- 
cumstances in the affairs of the world draw 
away the attention of men fipom the doctrines 
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of the gospel, or rouse an extraordinary op- 
position of their passions to its precepts. Our 
Saviour in the text apprizes his apostles that 
this would be the case in the season of the 
Jewish war ; and St. Paul has foretold an 
alarming increase of wickedness in the latter 
days. The use of these prophetic warnings 
is to guard the faithful against the scepticism 
which these unpromising appearances might 
be apt to produce; that instead of taking of- 
fence at the sin which remains as yet unex- 
tirpated, or even at an occasional growth and 
prevalence of iniquity, we may firmly rely on 
the promises of the prophetic word, and set 
ourselves to consider what may be done on 
our own part, and what God may expect that 
we should do, for the furtherance of his work 
and the removal of impediments. 

This we are taught pretty clearly, though 
indirectly, in the words of the text ; whicb 
though they were uttered by our Saviour with 
particular reference to the Jewish, war, re- 
mind us of a general connexion between the 
^^ abounding of iniquity" and the decay of that 
principle by which alone the abounding of 
iniquity may be resisted : " Because iniquity 
shall abound, the love of many shall wax 
cold." 

^^ The love of many" is understood by some 
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te^xpositors (by St Chrysostom among the an- 
cients and by Calvin among the moderns) of 
the mutual love of Christians for each other; 
— which indeed will be very apt to languish 
and die away when iniquity abounds and 
choaks it : But as this discourse of our Lord's 
h an express formal prophecy, and the style 
of prophecy prevails in every part of it, I am 
persuaded that love is to be taken in the same 
sense here which it manifestly bears in the 
Apocalyptic prophecies ; where it denotes not 
brotherly love, but a much higher principle — 
the root of brotherly love, and of all the 
Christian virtues — the love of God and of 
Christ, or, which is much the same thing, a 
devout attachment of affection to the religion 
of Christ, and a zeal for its interests. This 
will naturally decay under the discouragement 
of the abounding of iniquity : because many 
will grow indifferent about a religion which 
seems to have no permanent good effect 
Whatever opinion they may retain in their 
own minds of its truth, they will think it of 
no ^consequence to be active in the support 
and propagation of it : Their love therefore 
will grow torpid and inactive. 

Such will be the conduct of many ; but 
since religion (by which I mean the Christian 
religion, for no other has a title to the name) 
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19 tlie only sure remedy against the growth of 
inlquityf the wise conduct would be there- 
verse of this. The more iniquity abounds, 
the more diligent it becomes the faithful to 
be in calling the attention of mankind to re^ 
ligious instruction : for sin never could 
abound if the attention of men were kept 
steadily fixed upon their eternal interests. 
Eternal happiness and eternal misery^ the 
favour and the wrath of Gfod^ are things to 
which it is not in the nature of man to be in- 
different, when he seriously thinks about 
them. The success therefore of instruction is 
certain, if man can be made to listen to it 
It is the more certain, because we are assured 
that the Divine mercy interests itself in the 
conversion of every individual sinner, just as 
the owner of a large flock is solicitous for the 
recovery of a single stray ; and because there 
is something in the doctrine of the Gospel 
particularly adapted to work upon the feelings 
of a sinner, — insomuch that publicana and 
harlots were found to be readier to enter into 
the kingdom of God than the scribes and 
Pharisees. 

But here lies the great difficulty, that in sear 
sons of a particular prevalence of iniquity, 
those who the most need instruction, being 
the most touched with the general iafectkm, 
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will be the last to seek it or to bear it 6e^ 
neral public instruction at such times wiU 
never prove an effectual remedy for the evil : 
Means must be found of carrying reproof 
and admonition home to the refractory of-* 
fender, who purposely absents himself from 
the assemblies where public instruction is 
provided for him, and refuses the general in-^ 
vitation to the marriage-feast 

It is the singular praise of the charitable 
institution of which I am this day the advo* 
cate, that the founders of it have been the 
first in this country who have endeavoured to 
meet this difficulty, and to supply the neces^ 
sary defects of general instruction, by an im-^ 
mediate special application of the benefits of 
a sober godly education to those miserable 
outcasts of society the children of convicted 
criminals and of the profligate poor, accident- 
ally picked up in the public streets of this 
.metropolis, or industriously sought out in the 
lurking-wholes of vagrant idleness and beggary, 
land the nightly haunts of prostitutes and ruf^ 
fiaos. Such children had been too long in-^ 
deed overlooked by the virtuous ; but in no 
propriety of speech can it be said they had 
be^ neglected Under the tuition of mis- 
oreants old and accomplished in the various 
.arts of villany, they had been in training, by 
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a' studied plan of education, well contrived 
and well directed to its end, for the hopeful 
trades of pilferers, thieves, highwaymen, 
housebreakers, and prostitutes. . From this 
discipline of iniquity they are withdrawn by 
this Society, and placed under proper masters, 
to reclaim them from the principles instilled 
by their first tutors, to infuse the contrary 
principles of religion, and to instruct them in 
the mysteries of honest trades. The utility 
of the undertaking is so evident, that its merit 
would be injured by any attempt to set it 
forth in words : It conduces to the security of 
the person and property of the individual ; it 
conduces to the public prosperity, by the di- 
minution of vice and the increase of industry; 
and it is directed to the noblest purposes of 
humanity and religion. 

Such are its ends : For the efficacy of its 
plan, the appearance here before you best 
may answer for it. These are its first-fruits, 
-^ these are they whom its first efforts have 
rescued from perdition. Wretched orphans! 
bereaved of deserted of your parents — dis- 
owned by society — refused as servants in 
the poorest families^ as apprentices in the 
m^nest trades — excluded from the public 
asylums of ignorance and poverty ! your in- 
Gmcy was nourished to no better expectation 
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than to be cut down in the very morning of 
your days by the unrelenting stroke of public 
justice! By the mercy of God, working 
through the^e his instruments, your benefac- 
tors, you are born again to happier hopes — 
you are acknowledged by society — you are 
become true denizens of your native land.— 
you are qualified to live in this world with 
comfort and credit to yourselves and with ad- 
vantage to your country — you are brought 
back to the great Shepherd's fold — you are 
become children of God and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven ! 

Men and brethren ! countrymen and fel- 
low Christians! it is not for me, it is for 
your own feelings, to commend to your sup* 
port and protection the interests of this 
Society — this work and labour of . loye, 
Christ our Lord came into the world " to 
seek and to save that which was lost :" This 
Society, we trust, are humble imitators of 
his example — labourers under Christ. Tp 
the extent of their ability, they seek what 
was lost, and bring it to Christ to be saved by 
him. Public liberality must supply the 
means of carrying the godly work to perfec- 
,tion. Buildings must be erected, where the 
children may be kept secure from ^ny acci- 
dental interviews with their old connexions* 
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To this purpose, so essential to the attainment 
of their object — an object so important to 
the individual, the public, and to the church 
of God, the present funds of the Society are 
altogether unequal. But public liberality in 
this country will not forsake them ; nor will 
the blessing of God forsake them, while 
they trust in him, and lose not sight of the 
first end of their institution. 

Those illustrious persons who with a zeal 
so laudable condescend to direct the afl^rs 

« 

cjf this charity " will suffer from their bro- 
ther and fellow servant in the Lord" the 
word of exhortation. Remember, brethren, 
that piety is the only sure basis of even a 
moral life, — that religious principle is the 
only groundwork of a permanent reform- 
ation ; nor can any thing less powerful than 
the grace of God infused into the soul 
eradicate evil principles instilled in child- 
hood, and evil habits contracted in that 
tearly part of life. Your own experience 
hath shown you with what success religious 
principle may be instilled into the most 
depraved mind, and with what efficacy the 
grace of God counteracts evil principles and 
evil habits ; for you have found tiiat ** the 
situation of infant thieves is jpe^Marlj 
adapted to dispose their minds to the re- 

21 
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ception of better habits." Remember, there- 
fore, that if you would be true to your own 
generous undertaking, religious instruction 
must be the first, not a secondary object of 
your institution. Nor must the masters of 
the different trades be suffered so severely to 
exact the children's labour as to defraud 
them of the hours that should be daily al- 
lotted to devotion, nor of some time in 
eivery week, which, besides the leisure of the 
Sundays, should be set apart for religious 
instruction. To educate the children to 
trades, is a wise, beneficial, necessary part 
of your institution : But you will remem- 
ber, that the eternal interests of man far ottt-« 
weigii the secular ; and the work of religion, 
aldiough the learning of it require indeed 
s smaller portion of our time, is of higheir 
necessity than any trade. While your work 
is directed to these good ends, and con* 
dbcted upoix these godly principles, the 
blessing of God will assuredly crown yo^nt 
labours with success; nor shall we scruple 
to extend to you the benediction, in its first 
application peculiar to the commissioned 
preachers of righteousness, ^^ Blessed are ye 
that sow beside all waters, and send forth 
the feet of the ox and the ass." 
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SERMON XLI. 



John, xx. 29. 

ThomcLSy because thou hast seen me^ thou hast 
believed : Blessed are they who have not seen 
and yet have believed. 

These were the words of Christ's reply to 
his apostle Thomas, when he, who had re- 
fused to credit the resurrection of Jesus 
upon the report of the other apostles, re- 
ceived the conviction of his own senses in 
a personal interview, and recognised our Sa- 
viour, for Lord and God. x 

What is most remarkable in these words, 
on the first general view of them, is the great 
coolness with which our Lord accepts an act 
of homage and adoration offered with niif(^ 
warmth and cordiality ; a circumstance which 
plainly indicates some defect or blemish in 
the offering, by which its value was much 
diminished. And this could be nothing but 
the lateness of it -— the apostle's wonderful 
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reluctance to believe much less than what he 
at last professes : But eight days since, he 
would not believe that Jesus to be alive 
whom now he worships as the living Godl 

But this is not all : The apostle is not 
only reproved for his past incredulity ; he 
is told besides, at least it is indirectly sug« 
gested to him, that the belief which he at 
last so fervently professes hath little merit 
in it, — that it was not of that sort of faith 
which might claim the promises of the Gos- 
pel ; being indeed no voluntary act of his 
own mind, but the necessary result of irre- 
sistible evidence. This is clearly implied 
in that ' blessing which our Lord so empha- 
tically pronounces on those who not having 
seen should yet believe. " Thomas, because 
thoii has seen me, thou hast believed:'' 
You now indeed believe, when the testi- 
mony of your own senses leaves it no longer 
in your power to disbelieve. I promise no 
blessing to such reluctant faith : " Blessed 
are they who have not seen and yet have 
t)elieved." 

Here arise two questions, which, either 

' for the difficulty which each carries in the 

first face of it, or for the instruction which 

the speculation may affi>rd, may well de^ 

serve an accurate discussion. The first is, 
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why Thomas was reproved for not believing 
till he was convinced? the second, what 
should be the peculiar merit of that faith 
which hath not the immediate evidence of 
sense for its foundation or support, that 
our Saviour should on this sort of faith ex. 
clusively pronounce a blessing? A readi-^ 
ness to believe wonders upon slender evi** 
dence hath ever been deemed a certaia mark 
of a weak mind ^ and it may justly seem 
impossible that man should earn a blessing 
by his folly, or incur God's displeasure by 
his discretion. 

For the clearing up of these dijficult 
questions, this shall be my method, -^ 
First, to consider what ground there might 
be for St. Thomas to believe the fact of our 
Lord's resurrection upon the report of the 
other ten apostles, before he had falmself 
seen him; and from what motives it may 
be supposed that he withheld his assent 
In the course of this, inquiry, it will appear 
that an evidence very different from ocular 
demonstration may in many cases command 
the assent of a reasonable man ; and that no 
man can be justified in setting a resolution 
within himself, as Thomas did, that he 
will not believe without this or that particu- 
lar kind of proof* Secondly, 1 shall show 
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that the belief of any thing upon such 
evidence as Thomas at last had of Christ's 
resurrection is a natural act of the human 
mind, to which nothing of moral or religious 
merit can reasonably be ascribed. These 
preliminary disquisitions will furnish th^ 
necessary principles for the resolution of 
that great and interesting question, What 
is the merit, and at the same time what is 
the certainty, of that faith which believes 
what it hath not seen? 

In the first place, I propose to consider 
what ground there might be for Thomas 
to believe the fact of our Saviour's resur- 
rection, upon the testimony of the other 
apostles, before he had himself seen him ; 
and what may be supposed to have been 
the motives upon which he refusied his as«- 
sent. And here the thing principally to be 
considered is, what degree of trust the 
apostle might reasonably have placed i^ 
pur Lord's promise of rising again after the 
event of his crucifixion ; and what there 
might be on the other hand to outweigh 
the expectation of the thing, and the posi- 
tive testimony of his fellow disciples. Our 
Saviour had on many occasions foretold 
his own death j^ and never without assur- 
ances that he would rise again on the third 
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why Thomas was reproved for not beUeving 
till he was convinced? the second, what 
should be the peculiar merit of that faith 
which hath not the immediate evidence of 
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that the belief of any thing upon such 
evidence as Thomas at last had of Christ's 
resurrection is a natural act of the human 
mind, to which nothing of moral or religious 
merit can reasonably be ascribed. These 
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necessary principles for the resolution of 
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is the merit, and at the same time what is 
the certainty, of that faith which believes 
what it hath not seen? 
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what ground there might be for Thomas 
to believe the fact of our Saviour's resur- 
rection, upon the testimony of the other 
apostles, before he had himself seen him ; 
and what may be supposed to have been 
the motives upon which he refusied his as«- 
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pur Lord's promise of rising again after the 
event of his crucifixion ; and what there 
might be on the other hand to outweigh 
the expectation of the thing, and the posi- 
tive testimony of his fellow disciples. Our 
Saviour had on many occasions foretold 
his own death j^ and never without assur- 
ances that he would rise again on the third 
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limited dominion over every department of 
the universe^ over the first elements of which 
natural substances are composed, in his first 
miracle of changing water into winef and in 
the later ones of augmenting the mass of a 
few loaves and a few small fishes to a quantity 
sufficient for the meal of hungry multitudes, 
over the most turbulent of the natural ele«- 
ments, composing the raging winds and 
troubled waves — over the laws of nature, ex- 
empting the matter of his body on a parti- 
cular occasion from the general force of 
gravitation, and the power of mechanical im- 
pulse, so as to tread secure and firm upon the 
tossing surface of a stormy sea — over the 
vegetable kingdom, blasting the fig-*tree with 
his word — over the animal body, removing 
its diseases, correcting the original defects and 
disorders of its organs, and restoring its muti- 
lated parts — : over the human mind, penetrat- 
ing the closest secrets of each man's heart — 
over the revolted spirits, delivering miserable 
mortals from their persecution, and compel- 
ling them to confess him for their Lord and 
the destined avenger of their crimes; and, 
what might more than all add weight to the 
promise of his resurrection, he had shown 
that life itself was in his poweri restoring it 
in various instances — in one when it had 
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^een so long extinguished that the putrefacv* 
tion of the animal fluids must have taken 
place. 

These wonders had b^n performed to con« 
firm the purest doctrine, and had been ac- 
companied with the most unblemished life« 
This extraordinary personage had predicted 
his own death, the manner of it, and manj of 
its circumstances ; all which the apostles had 
seen exactly verified in the event* Even 
when he hung upon the cross in agonies — 
agonies of body, and stronger agonies of mind, 
which might more have shaken the faith of 
his disciples, Nature bore witness to her Lord 
in awful signs of sympathy j the sun, witliout 
any natural cause, withdrew his light ; and in 
the moment that he yielded up the ghost, the 
earth shook and the rocks were rended. 

From this series of wonders, to mpst of 
which he had been an eye-witness, had not 
St. Thomas more reason to expect the com- 
pletion of Christ's prediction at the time ap- 
pointed, than to shut his ears against the 
report of the other ten, of whose probity and 
veracity in the course of their attendance on 
their common Xx)rd he must have had full 
experience ? Cases may possibly arise, in 
which the intrinsic improbability of thje thing 
averred may outweigh the njo?t ppsjitiye. :ap^ 
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unexceptionable evidence ; and in which a 
wise man may be allowed to say, not, with 
Thomas, " I will not believe,'* (for a case casx 
hardly be supposed in which testimony is to 
be of no weight,) but he might say, " I will 
doubt :'' But where ten men of fair character 
bear witness, each upon his own knowledge, 
to a fact which is in itself more probable than 
its opposite, I know not upon what ground 
their testimony can be questioned. 

Such was .the case before us. Where then 
can we look for the ground of the apostle's 
incredulity, but in the prejudices of his own 
mind ? Possibly he might stand upon what 
he might term his right. Since each of the 
other ten had received the satisfaction of ocu- 
lar demonstration, he might think he had a 
just pretence to expect and to insist upon the 
same. He had been no less than they at- 
tached, he might say, to his Master's person 
— no less an admirer of his doctrine — no 
less observant of his precepts — nor less a 
diligent though distant copier of his great ex- 
ample ; not less than the rest he revered and 
loved his memory j he would not less rejoice 
to see him again alive ; nor would he with 
less firmness and constancy, provided he might 
be indulged with the same evidence of the 
fact, bear witness to his resurrection, nor less 
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cheerfully seal the glorious attestation ' with 
his blood : But for what reason could it be 
expected of him to believe, upon the testi- 
mony of the other ten, that for which each of' 
them pretended to have received the imme- 
diate evidence of his own senses ? He never 
would believe that his kind Master, who knew 
his attachment ^ — whose ' afiection he had so 
often experienced, if he were really alivef 
would deny the honour and satisfaction of a 
personal interview to himself alone of all his 
old adherents. 

If these were the apostle's sentiments, he 
did not fairly weigh the evidence that was be- 
fore him of the fact in question ; but made 
this the condition of his believing it at all, -^ 
that it should be proved to him by evidence 
of one particular kind. Did he ask himself 
upon what evidence he and the Jews his con- 
temporaries believed in the divine authority 
of the laws of Moses ? — upon what evidence 
they received as oracular the writings of the 
ancient prophets ? 

A general revelation could never be, if no 
proof might be suflScient for a reasonable man 
but the immediate testimony of his owi^ 
senses. The benefit of every revelation must 
in that case be confined to the few individuals 
4:0 whom it should be first conveyed. The 
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Mosaic institution could have been only for 
diat perverse race which perished in the Wil* 
derness through unbelief; and the preaching 
of the prophets^ for those stubborn generations 
whidi refused to hearken^ and underwent 
the judgments of God in their long captivity* 
These examples might have taught him that 
the advantage of ocular proof is no mark of 
God's partial favour for those to whom it may 
be granted. Were it not unreasonable to sup^ 
pose, tliat Enoch, and Noah, and Abraham* 
and Jacob, and Job, and Daniel, who saw (&e 
promises of the Messiah only afar ofi^ were 
less in the &vour of Heaven than they wha 
lived in later times, when the promises began 
to take efiect ? 

Religious truth itself and the evidence of 
religious truth, is imparted, like all other 
blessings, in various measures and degrees, to 
different ages and different countries of the 
world, and to different individuals of the same 
country and of the same age. And of this no 
account is to be giv^en, but that in which all 
good men will rest satisfied, — that " known 
unto God are all his ways," and that <^ the 
Judge of all the earth will do what is right" 
Everyman therefore may be allowed to say 
that he will not believe without sufficient 
evidence ; but hone can without great pre^ 
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sumption pretend to stipulate for any par-i 
ticular kind of proof, and refuse to attend to 
any other, if that which he may think he 
' should like best should not be set before him. 
This is indeed the very spirit of infidelity ; 
and this was the temper of those brethren of 
the rich man, in our Saviour's parable, who 
hearkened not to Moses and the prophets, and 
yet were expected to repent if one should 
arise from the dead: This is the conduct of 
modem unbelievers, who examine not the 
evidence of revelation as it actually stands^ 
but insist that that sort of proof should be 
generally exhibited which from the nature of 
the thing must always be confined to very 
few. The apostle Thomas, in the principles 
of his unbelief, too much resembled these un- 
candid reasoners. Yet let them not think to 
be sheltered under his example, unless they 
will follow it in the better part, by a recant- 
ation of their errors and a confession of th^ 
truth full and ingenuous as his, when once 
their hearts and understandings are convinced. 
From this summary view of the evidence 
that St* Thomas might have found of otir 
Lord's resurrection, before it was confirmed 
to him by a personal interview, — and from 
this state of the principles upon whidi alone 
his incredulity could be founded, — it may 
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sufficiently 'a{)pear that the reproof he received 
was not unmerited j and we may see reason 
to admire and adore the affectionate Mldhe^ 
with which it was administered. 

The same thing will still more appear, when 
it shall be shown, that in the belief of an^ 
thing upon such evidence as was at last ex- 
hibited to Thomas of our Lord's resurrection,' 
there can be no merit ; and for this plain' 
reason, that a belief resulting from such evi- 
dence is a necessary act of the understanding, 
in which the heart is totally uninterested. 
An assent 'to full and present proof, from 
whatever that proof may arise, — whether from 
the senses, from historical evidence, or from 
the deductions of reason, — ^^an assent^ I say, 
to proof that is in itself complete and full, 
when the mind holds it in immediate con- 
templation, and comprehends and masters it, 
arises as necessarily from the nature of the 
Understanding as' the perception of external 
objects arises from the structure of the organs 
to which they are adapted. To perceive truth 
by its proper evidence, is of the formal nalaire 
of the rational mind ; as it is of the physical 
nature of the eye to see an object by the light 
that it reflects, or of the ear to hear the sounds 
.^hich the air conveys to it To discern tlrt!^ 
connexion between a fact and its evidence^ a 
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proposition and its proof, is a faculty fixed in 
the nature of the mind by God ; which faculty 
the mind is pretty much at liberty to employ 
or not, aijd hath a strange power of employ- 
ing it in some instances perversely; but when 
itjs employed aright — when proof is brought 
into the mind's view, either by its own fair 
investigation or by the force of external ob- 
jects striking the bodily organs, assent and 
conviction must ensue. The eye may be 
shut ; the ear may be stopped ; the under- 
standing may turn itself away from unpleasing 
subjects : But the eye, when it is open, hath 
no power not to see; the ear, when open, 
hath no power not to hear ; and the under- 
standing hath no power not to know truth 
wh6n the attention is turned to it. It matters 
not, of what kind the proposition may be to 
which the understanding assents in conse- 
quence of full proof; — the completeness of 
the proof necessarily precludes the possibility 
of merit in the act of assenting. Now this 
was the case of Thomas, and indeed of all the 
i^ostles, — not with respect to the whole of 
their faith, but with respect to the particular 
fkct of our Lord's resurrection ; ^— the proof 
they had of \t was full and absolute : Jesus in 
lus. well-known person stands alive ^ befom 
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them; and to believe, when they saw him 
alive, that he who had been dead was then 
living, could be nothing more meritorious 
than to believe that he was dead when they 
saw the body laid in the grava 

I desire not to be misunderstood. There 
may be much merit in the diligence, the can- 
dour, and sincerity with which a man inquires 
and investigates ; — there may be merit in 
the conduct he pursues in consequence of par- 
ticular convictions. In the conduct of the 
apostles, there was much merit, under the 
conviction they at last attained of our Lord's 
resurrection — in their zeal to diffuse his doc- 
trines — in their firmness in attesting his 
triuniph over the grave, in defiance of the 
utmost rigour of persecution, — such merit as 
shall be rewarded with unfading crowns of 
glory : But in the mere act of believing a fact 
evidenced by the senses, or a proposition le- 
gitimately proved, of whatever kind, there can 
be none. 

But here arises that most interesting ques- 
tion, Since there is confessedly no merit in 
that act of belief which is the result of ocular 
conviction, what is the merit of that faith 
which hath no such foundation — which " be- 
lieves that which it hath not seen,'^ that our 
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Saviour should so emphatically pronounce it 
blessed ? 

I trust that I shall evince, by God's assist- 
ance, that this blessing to the faithful standeth 
sure. But this great subject may well de- 
mand a separate discourse. 
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SERMON XLII. 



John, xx. 29, 

TTiomaSf because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed: Blessed are they who have not 
seen and yet have believed. 

The propriety of the reproof addressed in 
these words to the apostle hath been already 
shown. It was not his fault that he did not 
believe before he was convinced ; but that 
he had hastily set a resolution of unbelief, 
without attending to a proof which, how- 
ever inferior to the evidence of sense, might 
have given him conviction. 

It hath been shown besides, that a faith 
which is the result of the immediate testi- 
m6ny of the senses must be altogether 
destitute, as our Saviour intimates, of moral 
merit. Hence arises this interesting ques- 
tion, the last in my original division of the 
subject, which I now purpose to discuss, — 
Since there is no merit in believing upon 
OQular conviction, what is the merit of that 
faith which Lath not that foundation ? Is 
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it that it is taken up upon slighter grounds? 
Is this possible in the nature of things, that 
the imperfection of the proof should enhance 
the merit of ^ belief? ' Will it not follow, if 
this principle be once admitted, that where 
there is the least of proof there will be the 
most of this merit ; and that the faith which 
is the most valuable in the sight of God 
is that which hath the least support and 
countenance from the understanding ? — a 
proposition which the adversaries of our holy 
religion would much rejoice that its profes- 
sors should affirm. 

♦ To clear these difficulties, I know n<i 
readier way, than to enquire on Whatt 
grounds their faith for the most part is 
likely to be built, who believe, as all Chris- 
tians do who at this day believe the Gospel, 
without the evidence of their senses, ' Fi-oiii 
this inquiry, I hope to make appear both 
the certainty and the merit of our faith, — 
its certainty, as resting on a foundation ho 
less firm, though far less compulsive^ than 
the evidence of sense itself ; its nieritj ais a 
mixed act of the understanding and of the 
will^ — of the understanding, ' deducing its 
conclusions from the surest premises —- of 
the will, submitting itself to the best of 
Wbtivesi ^ Our* faith therefore -will appeiH: 
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to be an act in which the moral qualities of 
the mind are no less active than its reason- 
jpg faculties; and upon this account, it 
may claim a moral merit of whicU the in- 
voluntary assent of understanding present 
to sense or to necessary proof must ever 
be divested. 

What then is the ground upon which the 
faith of the generality of Christians in the 
present ages is built, who all believe what 
they have not seen ? — I say, of the gene- 
rality of Christians j for whateve? it may be 
which gives faith its merit in the sight of 
God, it is surely to be looked for not in 
any thing peculiar to the faith of the learned, 
but in the common faith of the plain illite- 
rate believer. What then is the ground of 
his conviction ? Is it the historical evidence 
of the facts recorded in the gospels ? Per- 
haps no facts of an equal antiquity may 
boast an historical evidence equally com^- 
plete; and without some degree of this 
evidence there could be no faith : Yet it is 
but a branch of the proof, and, if I mistake 
not, far from the most considerable part; 
for the whole of this evidence lies open but 
to a small proportion of the Christian world : 
It is suth a« many true believers, many 

whQse names are written in the book of 

21 
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life, have neither the leisure nor the light to 
scrutinize so as to receive from this alone a 
sufficient conviction : In the degree in which 
it may be supposed to strike the generality 
of believers, it seems to be that which 
may rather finish a proof begun in other 
principles than make by itself an entire de- 
monstration. 

What then is that whicli, in connexion 
with that portion of the historical evidencife 
which common men may be supposed t6 
perceive, affofds to them a rational ground 
of conviction ? Is it the completion of pro- 
phecy? This itself must have its probf 
from history. To those who live when the 
things predicted come to pass, the original 
delivery of the prophecy is a matter to be 
proved by historical evidence: To those 
who live after the things predicted are com6 
to pass, both the delivery of the prophecy 
and the events in which it is supposed to be 
verified are points of history ; and more^ 
over, by the figured language of ptophecy, 
the evidence which it affords is of all the 
most removed from popular apprehension. 
What then is the great foundation of proof 
to those who are little read in history, and 
are ill qualified to decypher prophecy, and 
compare it with the records of mankind ? 

c c 4 
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Plainly this, which the learned and the 
ignorant may equally comprehend, -^ the 
intrinsic excellence of the docbnitie, and the 
purity of the precept; — a doctrine which 
conveys to the rudest understanding just 
and exalted notions of the Divine perfec- 
tions ; exacts a worship purged of all hy- 
pocrisy and superstition — the most adapted 
to the nature of him who offers — the most 
worthy, if aught may be worthy, of the 
Being that accepts it; prescribes the most 
rational duties — things intrinsically the best, 
and the most conducive to private and to 
public good ; proposes rewards adequate 
to the vast desires and capacities of the ra- 
tional soul ; promises mercy to infirmity, 
without indulgence to vice ; holds out par- 
don to the penitent offender, in that parti- 
cular way which secures to a frail imperfect 
race the blessings of a mild government, and 
secures to the majesty of the Universal Gro- 
vernor all the useful ends of punishment; 
and builds this scheme of redemption on a 
history of man and Providence — of man's 
original corruption, and the various inter- 
positions of Providence for his gradual re- 
covery, — which clears up many perplexing 
questions concerning the origin of evil, the 
unequal distribution of present happinei^s 
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and misery, and the disadvantages bn- the 
side of virtue in thii^ * constitution of things, 
which seem inexplicable upon any other 
principles;' 

This excellence of the Christian doctrine 
considered in itself, as without it no external 
evidence of revelation could be sufficient, 
so it gives to those who are qualified to 
perceive it that internal probability to the 
whole scheme, that the external evidence, 
in that proportion of it in which it maybe 
supposed to be understood by comnton 
men, may be well allowed to complete the 
proof. This, I am persuaded, is the consi^ 
deration that chiefly weighs with those who 
are quite unable ^ to collect and unite ' for 
themselves the scattered parts of that mul- 
tifarious proof which history and prophfecy 
afford. 

I would not be understood to disparage 
the proof of revelation from historical evi- 
dence or from prophecy : When I speak 
of that part of it which lies within the 
reach of unlettered men as small, I speak 
of it with reference to its whole. I am 
satisfied, that ' whoever is qualified to take 
a view of but one half, or a much less pro- 
portion, of the proof of that kind which is 
now extant in the worid, will be 'over- 
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powered with the force of it. Some there 
will always be who will profit by this proof, 
and will be curious to seek after it ; and 
mankind in general will be advantaged by 
their lights. But of those in any one age 
of the world who may be capable of re- 
ceiving the full benefit of this proof, I 
question whether the number be greater 
than of those in the apostolic age who were 
in a situation to receive the benefit of ocular 
demonstration. And I would endeavour to 
ascertain what common ground of con- 
viction there may be for all men, of which 
the ignorant and the learned may equally 
take advantage; and I took this inquiry, 
in order to discover wherein that merit of 
faith ccmsists which may entitle to the 
blessing pronounced in the text and in 
various other parts of Scripture : for what- 
ever that may be from which true faith de- 
rives the merit, we are undoubtedly to look 
for it not in any thing peculiar to the faith 
of the learned, but in the common faith of 
the plain illiterate believer. Now, the ground 
of his conviction, that which gives force and 
vigour to whatever else of the evidence may 
come within his view, is evidently his sense 
and consciousness of the excellence of the 
gospel doctrip^ Tliis is an evidence which 
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is felt no doubt in. its full forc^ by many a 
man who can hold no argument about the 
nature of its certainty— with him who holds 
the plough or tends the loom,, who hadi 
never been sufficiently at leisure from the 
laborious occupations of necessitous life to 
speculate upon . moral truth and beauty in 
the abstract : for a quick discernment and 
a truth of taste in religious subjects proceed 
not from that subtilty or refinement of tha 
understanding by which men are qualified 
to figure in the arts of rhetoric and disput* 
ation, but from the moral qualities of the 
heart. A devout and honest mind refers 
to the doctrines and precepts of religion ta 
that exemplar of the good and the fair, 
which it carries about within itself in its 
own feelings : By their agreement with this^ 
it understands tlieir excellence: Under-^ 
standing their excellence^ it is disposed to 
embrace thein and to obey them ; and in 
this disposition listens with candour to the 
external evidence. . It may seem, that by^ 
reducing &ithi to these feelings as its first 
principles, we resolve the grounds of our 
conviction into a previous disposition of 
the mind to believe the things propounded, 
— that is, it may be said, into a prejudice. 
But this is a mistake t I ^ suppose lio&vour: 
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of the mind for the doctrine propounded 
but what is founded on a sense and per- 
ception of its purity and excellence, — ^ nonfe 
but what is the consequence of that per- 
ception, and^ in no degree the cause of it. 
We suppose no previous disposition of the 
mind, but a general sense and approbation 
of what is good; which is never called a 
prejudice but by those who have it not, 
and by a gross abuse of language. The 
sense and approbation of what is^ good is 
no infirmity, but the perfection of our 
nature. Of our nature did I say? — the 
approbation of what is good, joined with 
thie perfect understanding of it, is tiie per- 
fection of the Divine. 

The reason that the authority of these 
internal perceptions of moral truth and 
good is often called in question is ' this, — - 
that from the great diversity that is found 
in the opinions of men, and the different 
judgments that they seem to pass upoh tiie 
same things, it is too hastily inferred that 
these original perceptions, in various meti 
are various, and cannot therefore be to any 
Ihe test of universal truth. A Christian, 
for example, imagines a natural inipurity 
in tsensual gratifications; a Mahotn^tdd is 
persiiaded that they will make a pfttt of'^thti 
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happiness of the righteous in a future state :. 
The Christian reverences . his Bible because 
it . prohibits these indulgences ; . the Maho* 
metan loves the Koran because it . permits 
them. Whence, it is said, is this diversity 
of opinion, unless the mind: of the Chrisf- 
tian perceives those things as impure whicb 
the .mind of the Mahometan equally per- 
ceives as innocent? From the^e eq^l but. 
various perceptions, they severally infer the 
probability of their various . faiths j and who 
shall say that the one judges more reason- 
ably than the other, if both ju^lge frooK 
perceptions of which they are . conscioua ? 
Yet , they judge differently ; both- therefore 
cannot Judge aright, unless right judgment 
may b^ different . from itself. Must it not 
then be granted, either that these per- 
ceptions are uncertain and fallacious, — or, 
which may seem more reasonable, since no 
man can .have a higher certainty than that 

which . arises from, a consciousness of bis 

* 

own feelings, that every man hath his own 
private standard of moral truth . and ex- 
cellence, , purity and. turpitude ;. that right 
and wrong are nothing in themselves, but 
are to eyery man. what his particular^ con- 
science. makes them ; and that the universal 
idea of moral .b^uty, , of which, some men 
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have affected to be so vehemently ena- 
moured, and which is set up as the ultimate 
test of truth in the highest speculations, is a 
mere fiction of the imagination ? 

It is not to be wondered that many have 
been carried away by the fair appearance 
«f this argument, in which nothing seems 
to be alleged that is open to objection. 
Nevertheless, the conclusion is false, and 
the whole reasoning is nothing better than 
a cheat and a lie; the premises oh which 
it is founded being a false fact, with much 
art tacitly taken for granted. ITie whole 
proceeds on this assumption, ^ that men, 
in forming their judgments of things, do 
always refer to the original perceptions of 
their own minds, that is, to conscience. 
I>eny this, and the diversity of opinions 
will no longer be a proof of a diversity of 
original perceptions ; from which supposed 
diversity the fallaciousness^ of that per-^ 
ception was inferred. And is not this to 
be denied ? Is it not rather the truth, that 
no man is at all times attentive to diese 
perceptions? that many itien never attend 
to them at all ? that in many they are 
stifled and overcome, — in some, by edu- 
cation, fashion, or example; in others, by 
the desperate wickedness of their own 
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hearts ? Now, the mind in which this ruin 
hath been efTected hath lost indeed its 
natural criterion of truth; and judges not 
by its original .feelings, but by opinions 
taken up at random. Nevertheless, the 
nature of things is not altered by the dis-** 
order of perverted minds ; nor is the evi- 
dence of things the less to those who 
perceive them as they are, because there 
are those who have not that perception* 
No man the less clearly sees the light, 
whose own eye is somid, because it is not 
seen by another who is blind ; nor are the 
distinctions of colour less to all mankind, 
because a disordered eye confounds them. 
The same reasoning may be applied to our 
mental perceptions : The Christians dis«- 
cernment of the purity of the gospd doc^ 
trine is not the less clear -^ his veneration 
for it arising from that discernment not the 
less rational, because a Mahometan may 
with equal ardour embrace a corrupt sysh- 
tem, and may be insensible to the greater 
beauty of that which he rejects. In a 
word, every man implicitly trusts his 
bodily senses concerning external objects 
placed at a convenient distance; and every 
man may with' as good a reason put even 
a greater trust in the perceptions of which 
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he is conscious in his own mind ; which 
indeed are nothing else than the first no- 
tices of truth and of Himself whicli the 
Father of Spirits imparts to subordinate 
minds, and which are to them the first prin- 
ciples and seeds of intellect. 

I have been led into an abstruse disqui- 
sition ; bpt I trust that I have shown, and 
in a manner that plain men may under- 
stand, that there is an infallible certainty 
in our natural sense of moral right and 
wrong, purity and turpitude; and that I 
have exposed the base sophistry of that 
ensnaring ^argument by which some men 
would persuade the contrary : Consequently, 
the internal probability of our most holy 
religion is justly inferred from' the natural 
sense of the excellence of its doctrines ; and 
a faith built on the view of that probability 
rests on the most solid foundation. The 
external evidence which . is to complete the 
proof is much the same to every man at 
this day as the external evidence of the 
resurrection was to Thomas upon the re- 
port of the other ten apostles, with this 
diflference, — that those wonderful facts of 
our. Saviour's life which Thomas knew by 
ocular proof we receive from the testimony 
of others. 
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The credibility iof this testimony it is no(i 
difEcuIt for any one to estimate, who considers 
how improbable it is that the preachers of a 
righteous doctrine, a pure morality, a strict 
religion, should themselves be impostors, — 
how improbable that the apostles and first 
preachers could be deceived in things which 
passed before their eyes ; and how much cre- 
dit is naturally due to a number of well-in- 
foi:med men, of unimpeached character, attest- 
ing a thing to their own loss and at the hazard 
of their lives. This is the summary of the 
external evidence of Christianity as it may 
appear to men in general — to the most illiter- 
ate who have, had any thing of a Christian 
education. The general view of it, joined to 
the intrinsic probability of the doctrine, may 
ireasonably work that determined conviction 
which may incline the illiterate believer to 
turn a deaf ear to objections which the learned 
only can he competent to examine ; and to 
repose his mind ; in this persuasion, — that 
there is no objection to be brought, which, if 
understood, would, appear to him sufficient to 
outweigh the m^ss of evidence that is before 
hjim. 

V. It is to be observed, that all the. writers who 
b%x^ ?^tacked, th^ external eyid^^nce seem 
to have taken it for granted that the thing tp 
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be proved is in itself improbable. None, I 
believe, hath been so inconsiderate as to assert, 
that if the Christian scheme were probable in 
itself, the evidence we have of it, with all the 
difficulties they have been able to raise in it, 
would not be amply sufficient. That they do 
not perceive the intrinsic probability of Chris- 
tianity, — those of them, I mean, who disco- 
ver a due respect for natural religion, — that 
these do not perceive the intrinsic probabili- 
ty of the doctrines of our religion, I would 
not willingly impute to any moral depravity 
of heart : I will rather suppose that they have 
attended singly to the marvel of the story, and 
have never taken a near view of the beauty 
and perfection of the moral and theological 
system. 

From this general state of the principles on 
which the faith of Christians in these ages may 
be supposed to rest, when none can have the 
conviction of ocular proof, it is not difficult to 
understand what is the peculiar merit of that 
feith which believes what it hath not seen, 
whereby it is entitled to our Saviour's bless- 
ing. The merit of this faith is not to be 
placed merely in its consequences, in its ef- 
fects on the believer's life and actions. It is 
certain that faith which has not these effects 

is dead : There can be no sincere and salutary 

14 
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farth^ where its naturd fruit, a virtuous and 
holy life, is wanting. But faith, if I mistake 
not, hath, besides, another merit more pro- 
perly its own, not acquired from its conse- 
quences, but conveyed to it from the princi- 
ples in which it takes its rise. These, indeed, 
are what give to every Action, much more 
than its consequences, its proper character and 
denomination j and the principles in which 
faith is founded appear to be that integrity, 
that candour, that sincerity of mind, that loVe 
of goodness, that reverent sense of God's per- 
fections, which are in themselves the highest 
of moral endowments^ and the sources of all 
other virtues, if indeed there be any virtue 
which is not contained in these. Faith, there- 
fore, in this view of it, is the full assemblage 
and sum of all the Christian graces, and less 
the beginning than the perfection of the Ghris-^ 
tian character : But if in any instance the force 
of external evidence should work an unwilling 
belief where these qualities of the heart are 
wanting, in the mere act of forced belief there 
is no merit : *^ The devils believe and trem- 
ble." Hence, we may understand upon what 
ground and with what equity and reason sal- 
vation is promised in Scripture to faith, with- 
out the express stipulation of any other con- 
dition. Every thing that could be named as 
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a condition of salvation on the gospel plan is 
included in the principle no less than in the 
effect of that faith to which the promises are 
made. 

On the other hand, it is easy to perceive 
that the sentence of condemnation denounced 
against the unbelieving is not to be applied to 
the Ignorance or the error of the understanding ; 
but to that unbelief which is the proper oppo- 
site of the faith which shall inherit the bless- 
ingi -*- that which arises from a dishonest re- 
sistance of conviction — from a distaste for 
moral truth — from an alienation of the mind 
iorom God and goodness. This unbelief con- 
tains in it all those base and odious qualities 
which are the opposites of the virtue of which 
true faith is composed : It must be ^^ nigh unto 
icursingf" inasmuch as in the very essence and 
o£»rmality of its nature it i» an accursed thing, 
y Lest any thing that has been said should 
8eem to derogate from the merit of the apos- 
tles' faith, I would observe, that whatever de- 
gree of evidence they might have for some part 
tof their belief, in particular for the important 
fact of our Lord's resurrection, they had ample 
^exercise for it in other points where the evi- 
dence of their sense was not to be procured, 
or any external evidence that might be equally 
compulsive, for the whole of their faith. For 
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the great doctrines of the Father's acceptance 
of Christ's sacrifice of himself — of the efficacy 
of the Mediatorial intercession — of the ordi- 
nary influences of the Holy Spirit — of the re- 
surrection of the body — of the future happi- 
ness of the righteous and misery of the wicked 
— of the future judgment to be administered 
by Christ, — for these and many other arti- 
cles, the apostles had not more than we the 
testimony of their senses : It is not, therefore^ 
to be imagined that they were deficient in that 
meritorious faith which believeth what it hath 
not seen ; nor is the reproof to Thomas to be 
extended to the whole of his conduct, but 
confined to that individual act of incredulity 
which occasioned it, Thomas, with the refit 
of the delegated band, set the world a glori- 
ous example of an active faith, which they are 
the happiest who best can imitate : And, see- 
ing faith hath been shown to partake in its 
beginnings of the evidence of consciousness 
itself, and to hold of those first principles of 
knowledge and intellect of which it cannot be 
doubted that they are the immediate gift of 
God, let us all believe; and let us pray to the 
Father to shed more and more of the light of 
his Holy Spirit, and to help our unbelief. 
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SERMON XLIII 



1 John, iii. 3. 

And every man that hath this hope in him 
parifieth himself ^ even as He is pureJ^ 

That the future bliss of the saints in glory 
will, in part at least, consist in certain exqui- 
site sensations of delight, — not such as the 
debauched imagination of the Arabian im-* 
postor prepared for his deluded followers^ in 
his paradise of dalliance and revelry, — but 
that certain exquisite sensations of del ighti pro- 
duced by external objects acting upon corporal 
organs, will constitute some part of the hap- 
piness of the just, is a truth with no less cer- 
tainty deducible from the terms in which the 
Holy Scriptures describe the future life, than 
that corporal sufferance on the other hand will 
Qiake a part of the punishment of the wicked. 
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♦ Preached at the Anniversary of the Institution of the 
Magdalen Hospital, April 22, 1 795. 
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Indeed, were holy writ less explicit upon 
the subject than it is, either proposition, that 
the righteous shall be corporally blessed, and 
the wicked corporally punished, seems a ne- 
cessary and immediate inference from the pro- 
mised resurrection of the body : For to what 
purpose of God's wisdom or of his justice — ^ 
to what purpose of the creature's own exists 
ence, should the soul either of saiiit or sinner 
be re-united to the body, as we are taught in 
Scripture to believe the souls of both shall be, 
unless the body is in some way or another to 
be the instrument of enjoyment to the one and 
of suffering to the other ? or how is the union 
of any mind to any body to be understood^ 
without a constant sympathy between the twoj 
by virtue of which they are reciprocally appro* 
priated to each other, in such sort that this 
individual mind becomes the soul of that in* 
dividual body, and that body the body of thi^ 
mind? — the energies of the mind being rrio** 
dified after a certain manner by the state and 
circumstances of the body to which it is at-^ 
tached, and the motions of the body governed 
under certain limitations by the will and de- 
sires of the mind. Without this sympathy, tiie 
soul could have no dominion over the body it 
is supposed to animate, nor bear indeed any 
nearer relation to it than to any other mass of 
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extraneous matter: This, which I call my body, 
would in truth no n^ore be mine than tbe body 
of the planet Jupiter : I could have no more 
power to put my own limbs in motion, as I 
find I do, by the mere act of my own will, 
than to invert the revolutions of the spheres ; 
— which were in effect to say, that no such 
thing as animation could take place* But this 
•sympathy between soul and body being once 
established, it is impossible but that the con- 
scious soul must be pleasurably or otherwise 
affected, according to the various impressions 
of external objects upon the body which it 
animates. Thus, that in the future state of 
retribution, the good will enjoy corporal plea- 
sure and the bad suffer corporal pain, would 
be a necessary consequence of that re-union 
of the soul and the body which we are taught 
to expect at the last day, had the Holy Scrip- 
tures given no other information upon the 
subject. 

But they are explicit in the assertion of this 
doctrine. With respect to the wicked, the 
case is so very plain that it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the proof. With respect to the 
righteous, the thing might seem more doubt- 
ful, except so far as it is deducible, in what 
manner I have shown, from the general doc- 
trine of the resurrection, — • were it not for one 
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ver^^ explicit and decisive passage in the 
second of St. Paul's epistles to the Corinthians. 
This passage hath unfortunately lost some- 
what, in our public translation, of the pre- 
cision of the original text, by an injudicious 
insertion of unnecessary words, meant for illus- 
tration, which have nothing answering to them 
in the original, and serve only to obscure what 
they were intended to elucidate. By the 
omission of these unnecessary words, without 
any other amendment of the translation,^ the 
passage in our English Bibles will be restored 
to its genuine perspicuity; and it will be found 
to contain a direct and positive assertion of 
the doctrine we have laid down. " We must 
all appear," says theapostle^ "before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ. And this is the end for 
which all must appear before that awful tri^ 
bunal, — namely^ " That every one may re- 
ceive the things in the body, according to that 
he hath done, whetherii^e?^^ or bad*;'* that 



* Ta ha ra a-oiAoJoi, — not ill rendered by the Vulgate /)ro- 
pria corporis. But this rendering, though the Latin wordsy 
rightly understood, convey the true sense of the Greek, haff 
given occasion, through a misapprehension of the true force 
of the word propria, to those paraphrastic renderings which, we 
find in our English Bible, and in many other modern transla- 
tions ; which entirely conceal the particular interest the body 
hath in this passage* To the same misapprehensioa of thetru^ 
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is to say, that every ODe inay r^o^ive in his 
body such things as shall be analogous to the 
quality of his deeds, whether good or bad, — - 
good things in the body, if his deeds have been 
good J bad things, if bad. Thus the end for 
which all are destined to appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ is declared by the 
apostle to be this, — that every individual may 
be rewarded with corporal enjoyment, or pu-^ 
nished with corporal pain, according as his 
behaviour in this life shall have been found to 
have been generally good or bad, upon an 
exact account taken of his good and evil 
deeds. 

What those external enjoyments will hi 
which will make a portion of our future bliss 
*-^ih what particulars they will consist, we are 
not informed ; probably for this reason, •— 
because our faculties, in their present imper* 
feet and debased state, the sad consequence of 
Adani's fall, are not capable of receiving the 



gense of the Vulgate, we owe^ as I suspect, d various reading of 
the Greek text — tha for ra ha, which appears in the Complu* 
tensian and some old editions ; and is very injudiciously ap- 
proved by Grotius, and by Mills, if I understand him right ; 
though it has not the authority of a single Greek manuscript or 
the decided authority of jany one of the Greek fathers to sup- 
port it. The Syriac renders the true sense of the Greek, ra ^m 
ra TtiffutMf with precision iand withotit afnbiguity. 
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information. And yet we are not left destitute 
of some general knowledge, of no inconsider-^ 
able importance* 

It is explicitly revealed to us, that these 
joys will be exquisite in a degree of which, in 
our present state, we have neither sense nor 
apprehension. " Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive, such good things as God 
hath prepared for them that love him." Num- 
berless and ravishing are the beauties which 
the mortal eye beholds in the various works of 
creation and of art ! Elegant and of endlesiS 
variety the entertainments which are provided 
for the ear, -— whether it delight to lirteil to 
the sober narratives of history, or the wild 
fictions of romance, — whether it hearken to 
the grave lessons of the moralist, to the ab-* 
struse demonstrations of science, the round 
periods of eloquence, the sprightly flourishes 
of rhetoric, the smooth numbers and bold 
flights of poetry, or catch the enchanting 
sounds of harmony — that poetry which sings 
in its inspired strains the wonders of creating 
power and redeeming love — that harmony 
which fans the pure flame of devotion, and wafts 
our praises upon its swelling notes up to the 
eternal throne of God! Infinite is th6 multi- 
tude of pleasurable forms which Fancy's own 
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creation can at will call forth : But in all this 
inexhaustible treasure of external gratifications 
with which this present world is stored, — 
amidst all the objects which move the senses 
with pleasure, and fill the admiring soul with 
rapture and delight, — npthing is to be found 
which may convey to our present faculties so 
much as a remote conception of those trans- 
porting scenes which the better world in which 
they shall be placed shall hereafter present to 
the children of God's love. 

It is farther revealed to us, that these future 
enjoyments of the body will be widely differ- 
ent in kind from the pleasures which in our 
present state result even from the most inno- 
cent and lawful gratifications of the corporal 
appetites. " In the resurrection they neither 
marry," saith our Lord, "nor are given in 
marriage ; but are as the angels of God in 
heaven." 

But this is not all: Another circumstance 
is revealed to us, which opens to our hope 
30 high a prospect as must fill the pious scnil 
no less with wonder than with love. : It is 
plainly intimated, that the good things 
which the righteous will receive in their 
bodies will be the same in kind^ — -far in-<^ 
ferior, doubtless, in degree, — but the same 
they will be in kind, which are enjoyed by 
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the human nature of our Lord, in its pre-- 
sent state of exaltation at the right, hand of 
God. It is revealed to us, »that our capacity 
of receiving the good things prepared for us 
will be the effect of a change to be wrought 
in our bodies at Christ's second coming, by 
which they will be transformed into. th6 
likeness of the glorified body of our Lord^ 
" The first man," saith St. Paul, " was of the 
earth, moulded of the clay ; the second man 
is the Lord from heaven." " And as we have 
borne the image of the man of clay, we shall 
also bear the image of the man in heaven." 
And in another place, '* We look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body, ac^ 
cording to the working whereby he is able 
to subdue all things unto himself." This 
change, the same apostle in another place 
calls " the redemption , of the body j" and 
he speaks of it as " the adoption" for which 
we wait. The apostle St- John, in the 
former part of the discburse from which my 
text is taken, speaks of this glorious trans- 
formation as the utmost that we know with 
certainty about our future condition. " Be-r 
loved," he saith, "now we are the sons of 
God : And it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be ; but we know, that when He shall 
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fq)pear (that is, whai Christ shall appear; 
of whose appearance the apostle had spoken 
just before in the former chapter : We 
know this, though we know nothing else, 
that when Christ shall appear), we shall be 
like him ; for we shall see him as he is." 
To this declaration the apostle subjoins the 
solemn admonition which I have chosen for 
my text : ^' And every man that hath this hope 
in him," this hope of being transformed 
in his body into the likeness of his glorified 
Lord, " purifies himself as He is pure." 

For the right understanding of this ad- 
monition, it is of importance to remark, 
that the pronoun " He" is td be expounded 
not of God, but of Christ. Every one who 
seriously cherishes this glorious hope ^^ pu- 
rifies himself as Christ is pure." It is the 
purity therefore of the human nature in 
Chript Jesus, not the essential purity of the 
Divine nature, that is proposed to us as an 
example for our imitation. An inattention 
to this distinction was the cause of much 
folly in the speculations, and of much im- 
purity in the lives, of many of the ancient 
Mystics. The purity of the Divine nature 
is one of the incommunicable and inimit* 
able perfections of God : It consists in that 
distance and separation of the Deity from 
all inferior natures which is the sole pre- 
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f Qgative of Self-existence and OmnipotenoeJ 
Sufficient in himself to his own happiness! 
and to the purposes of his own will, it is im- 
possible that God can be moved by any 
desires towards things external^ — except it 
be in the delight he takes in the goodness 
of his creatures; and this ultimately re- 
solves itself into his selfrcomplacency ia his 
own perfections- The Mystics of antiquity, 
rightly conceiving this purity of the Divine 
nature, but not attending to the infinite 
distance between the First Intellect and 
the intelligent principle in man, absurdly 
imagined that this essential purity of Gad 
himself was what they were required, to 
imitate: Then observing, what plainly is 
the fact, that all the vices of men proceed 
ftom the impetuoiiity of those ^ appetites 
which have their origin in the imperfections 
and infirmities of the animal nature, — but 
forgetting that the irregularity of these ap- 
petites is no necessary eflfect of the union of 
the soul to the body, but a consequence of 
that depravity of both which was occa^ 
sioned by the first transgression, — they 
fell into this extravagance. They conceived, 
that the mind, in itself immaculate and 
perfect, became contaminated with vicious 
inclinations, and weakened in its powers,. 



hyiitBt omneKwii wkh the nif^ter- of ^^ 
bod^r>t0i.^hich they zJtscribed all v impMritj^^^ 
J^ence thej conceived^ tbo^ tb^ p^ad^ *^ 
p&QQvet its * <Nrigiiial purity «a»4 i«i$poHr9',«i»0|| 
abstract itself from all the concern^: ;of the 
iaimal nature,; ^and /eyerdae its powerai 
apart as it were from the* body,< upon thei 
objects o£ ipure intellect. .Tbia e^Qrt <of« 
tnt^ttsiasmi t they vainly Q^Ue^.^.an ailu|Biti«Af 
of tdbe ,Di/f ine purity» by.wbucb thc^ fnilcifK^ 
they might become ^unH^ tp ^pd^ ^p. Xbiif 
fo%*was-the J908^?bAfn^J§|sg? whpftjt le^rlto 
VptUiogM wqrse - th^ iftMiUfe. \ 'tifi* jni^epswft 
quietism:; ¥ibicb b^wi^^e^ji^^nd^e^; the i%; 
dividual u^le^s ip.ilweky^AregarifJl^^^p^^ 
relative duties,,, ^qd ^udipus iq^y pf that, 
show > of ^^ ' jvillrwprsblp , ^^ndf neglecting ofi 
the^jbody'' whioht is 'bjdtodemi;idd by St. PauL . 
But among some of a warmer^ temperament^^ 
the consequences , wen^ . more; perdycious..;. 
Funding, that totetl iabstractioBr ftpm^ seose^ 
at ^ which they ^imed ^practicable, aiitd still 
aflfeoting, in the intelligent part, parity with^ 
God, they took sheltQr under this .pi^i 
posterous conceit, They said, that ^npujityi 
sb adhered to matter, that it could iiot:b^: 
communicated to mind; that the rationajlf^ 
soul was not in, any degree sullied or de^a 
based, by the vicious appetites of the ^ 
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praved animal nature : And tinder this, 
whether serious persuasion or hypocritical 
pretence, they profanely boasted of an in- 
timate communion of their souls with God, 
while they openly wallowed in the grossest 
impurities of the flesh. Tliese errors and 
these enormities had been prevented, had it 
been understood, that it is not the purity of 
the Divine nature in itself, but the purity of 
the human nature in Christ, which religion 
proposes to man's imitation. 

But again : The purity of the human 
nature in Christ, which we are required to 
imitate, is not that purity which the man- 
hood in Christ now enjoys in its present 
state of exaltation ; for even that will not 
be attainable to fallen man, till ^^ the re- 
demption of the body'' shall have taken 
placie :' Tlie purity which is our present 
example is the purity of Christ's life on 
eatth in his state of humiliation ; in which 
^^ he was tempted in all things like unto us, 
imd yet was without sin." In what that 
purity consisted, may be best learnt in the 
detail by diligent study and meditation of 
Clirist's holy life. A general notion of it 
may easily be drawn from our Lord's enu- 
meration of the things that are the most 
opposite to it, and are the chief causes Of 
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defilement : ^^ These,*' saith our Lord^ 
"are the things which defile a man,- — evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries^ formx^tions, 
tliefts, false witness, blasphemies." 

Of these general defilements, the most 
difficult to be entirely escaped are the three 
of Bvil thoughts, adulteries, and fornica- 
tions. Few have hardened tkeir hearts to 
the cruelty of murder, or their foreheads 
against the shame of thefb or perjury; few 
are capable of the impiety of dired; blas- 
phemy: But to the solicitations of what 
are called the softer passions, we are apt to 
yield with less repugnance; probably foi" 
this reason, — that neither the injnry of our 
neighbour, nor a sordid self-advantage, nor 
the affront of God, being so immediately 
the object of the act in these as in the other 
instances, we are not equally deterred ftoBfii 
the crime by any atro^^ioud naalignil^ or 
disgusting meanness that it carfieii in its 
very first aspect Hence these are the sins 
with which the generality of mankind, itf 
the gaiety of their thoughtless hi^arts, aSte 
most easily beset; and perhaps very few 
indeed hold in such constant ai^d severe 
restraint as might be deemed any thing of 
an imitation of Christ's example^ the 
wanderings of a corrupt imagin^ion^ the 

18 
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ptincipal seat of fallen inan's depravity, 
towards the enticing objects of illicit plea- 
sures. 

For this reason, the Holy Scriptures with 
particular earnestness enjoin an abstinence 
from these defilements. " Flee from fleshly 
lusts," nays St Peter, " which war against 
the soul." And to these pollutions the ad-' 
nionition in the text seems to have a pak*-^ 
ticular regard ; for the original word which 
we render " pure" is most properly applied' 
to the purity of a virgin. 

" Purifies himself as He is pure." Would 
to God, a better conformity to the example 
of his purity than actually obtains were to 
be found in the lives of nominal Christians 1 
— the numbers would be greater which 
might entertain a reasonable hope that they 
shall be made like to him when he ap- 
peareth. But, thanks be to God, repent- 
ance, in this as in other cases — genuine, 
sincere repentance, shall stand the sinner 
in the stead of innocence : The penitent is 
allowed to wash the stains even of these 
pollutions in the Redeemer's blood. 

By the turn of the expression in my text, 
the apostle intimates, that every one's puri- 
fication from defilements which, in a greater 
or a less d^ree, few have not contracted —^ 
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the individual's personal purification, must^ 
under God, depend principally upon him-* 
self — upon his care to watch over the. 
motions of his own heart — upon his vigil- 
ance to guard against temptations from 
without — upon his meditation of Christ's 
example — upon his assiduity to seek > in 
prayer the necessary succour of God's grace. 
Muchj however, may be done for the puri- 
fication of the public manners, by wise and 
politic institutions j — in which the first 
object should be, to guard and secure the 
sanctity of the female character, and to 
check the progress of its incipient corrup- 
tion ; for the mpst effectual restraint upon 
the vicious passions of men ever will be a 
general fashion and habit of virtue in the 
lives of the women. 

This principle appears indeed to have 
been well understood and very generally 
adopted in the policy of all civilized na- 
tions i in which the preservation of female 
chastity, in all ages and in all parts of. the 
world, hath been an object of prime con- 
cern. Of various means that . have been 
used for its security, none seem so well 
calculated to attain the end, nor have any 
other proved so generally successful, : as the 
practice which halh long prevailed . in this 
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and other European countries, of releasing* 
our. women from the restraints imposed 
upon them by the jealousy of Eastern man- 
ners ; but under this indispensable condition, 
that the female, in whatever rank, who 
once abuses her liberty to bring a stain 
upon her character, shall from that mo- 
ment be consigned to indelible disgrace, 
and expelled for the whole remainder of 
her life from the society of the virtuous of 
her own sex. But yet, as imperfection 
attends on all things human, this practice, 
however generally conducive to its end, 
hath its inconveniences, I might say its 
mischiefs. , 

It is one great defect, that by the consent 
of the world (for the thing stands upon no 
other ground), the whole infamy is made 
to light upon one party only in the crime 
of two; and the man, who for the most 
part is the author, not the mere accomplice 
of' the woman's guilt, and for that reason 
is the greater delinquent, is left unpunished 
and uncensured. This mode of partial pu- 
nshment affords not to the weaker sex the 
protection which in justice and sound policy 
is their due against the arts of the seducer. 
The Jewish law set an example of a better 
policy and more equal justice, .when, in the 
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case of adultery, it condemned both parties 
to an equal punishment ; which indeed was 
nothing less than death. 

A worse evil, a mischief, attending the 
severity, the salutary /severity upon the 
whole, of our dealing with the lapsed female, 
is this, — that it proves an obstacle almost 
insurmountable to her return into the paths 
of virtue and sobriety, from which she hpth 
once deviated. The first thing thajt hap- 
pens, upon the detection of her slwme, is, 
that she is abandoned by her friends, in 
resentment of the disgrace she bath brought 
upon her family ; she is driven from the 
shelter of her father's house ; she finds no 
refuge in the arms of her seducer, — his 
sated passion loathes the charms he hath 
enjoyed; she gains admittance at no hos- 
pitable doqr ; she is cast a wanderer upon 
the streets, without money, without a lodg- 
ing, without food: In this forlorn and 
hopeless situation, suicide or prostitution is 
the alternative to which she is r^uced* 
Thus, the very possibility of repentance k 
almost cut off; unless it be such repentr 
ance as may he exercised by the teixifi^ 
sinner in her last ^onie55 perishing in tfce 
open streets, under the merciless .peltiqg 
of the elements, of cold and hunger, and a 
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brbkea heart And yet the youth, the in- 
experience, the gende manners once, irf 
many of these miserable victims of man's 
seduction, plead hard for mercy, if mercy 
might be consistent with the safety of the 
treasure we so sternly guard. We have 
high authority to say, diat these fallen 
women are not of all sinners the most in- 
capable of penitence — not the most un- 
likely to be touched with a sense of their 
guilt — not the most insusceptible of reli- 
gious improvement; they are not of all 
sinners the most without hope, if timely 
opportunity of repentance were afforded 
them: Sinners such as these, upon Jc^n 
the Baptist's first preaching, found their 
way into die kingdom of heaven before the 
Pharisees, with all their outward show of 
sanctity and self-denial. 

This declaFation of our Lord justifies the 
views of this charitable institution, wliich 
provides a retreat for these wretched out- 
casts of society, T— not for those only who 
by a sin^ fault, seldom without its exte- 
nuations, have forfeited the protection of 
their nearest firiends ; but even for those, 
generally the most unpitied, but not always 
the most undeserving of pity among the 
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GbMighters.v^of £v^^ whom desperation, th^ 
effect o£ theli fip^t &lse.st^i hath %iv^ 
to the lowest walks of^vttigar proslitiri^c^ 
Ja . ^1ih% retiremedti of this peaceful ^madsion 
-^i^ithd!A^,,;frp|n <ti»e i^sbftptad^iiis of ;thi 
worlds— r concealed from ithe -eye of {Aiblic 
scorn -~ prdtected from the insulting tongut 
of obloqtfy— provided with, the necessaries 
of life, though denied its luxuries ^-^ fviv 
nished with religious instruction, and with 
employment suited to their several abilities 
•r- they have leisure to reflect on their past 
follies ; they are rescued from despair, th^t 
worst enemy of the sinner's soul ; they are 
placed iiji a situation to recover their lost 
habits of virtuous industry — the softness of 
their native manners, and to make thdr 
peace with their oflended God. ' . 

The best commendation of this charity is 
the success with which its endeavours, by 
God's blessing, have been crowned^ . Of 
three thousand women admitted since the 
first institution, two-thirds, upon a probable 
computation formed upon the average of 
four years, have been saved from the gulf 
in which they had well nigh: sunk, restored 
to the esteem of their friends, to the respect 
of the world, to the comforts of the present 
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\itej and raided itom the death of din ^nnto 
the life of vigh^ui^nesB aiid the horpe of A 
glorious impioitiiMtr^. ' ' k.u.^ .. » ,.: 

r Happiep ^ iaif i^elf ^ lot Cfiafi thdt of thftit 
base seducers } who, ^bt checked, like these, 
in their career * of ^ guilty ' pleasure^ by any 
fVowiis or censures of the world, " have re- 
joiced themselves ill their youth*^ without 
restraint — -^^ have walked,'^ without fear and 
without thought, " in the ways of their heart, 
and in the sight of their eyes"- and at last 
perhaps solace the wretched decrepitude of 
a vicious old age with a proud recollection of 
the triumphs of their early manhood ovet 
unsuspecting woman's frailty ; nor have oncfi 
paused to recollect, that " God for these 
things will bring them into judgment.*' But 
with Him is laid tip the cause of ruined ii^ 
nocence: He hath «aid, and he will make 
it good, *^ Vengeance is nilne, and I WiH 
repay." - ^ ^^^ 
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SERMON XLIV. 



Romans, xiii. 1. 

Let every soul be subject unto the higher 

powers. * 

The freedom of dispute, in which for several 
years past it hath been the folly in this coun- 
try to indulge, upon matters of such high im- 
portance as the origin of government and the 
authority of sovereigns, — the futility of the 
principles which the assertors, as they have 
been deemed, of the natural rights of men, 
allege as the foundation of that semblance of 
power which they would be thought willing to 
leave in the hands of the supreme magistrate, 
(principles rather calculated to palliate sedi- 
tion than to promote the peace of society and 
add to the security of government,) — this 
forwardness to dispute about the limits of the 

• Preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, Ja- 
nuary 30. 1793 ; being the Anniversary of the Martyrdom of 
King Charles the Fi^st. 
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sovereign's power, and the extent of the peo- 
ple's rights, with this evident desire to set civil 
authority upon a foundation on vhich it can- 
not stand sequre;^— argues, it should seem, 
that something is forgotten among the writers 
who have presumed to treat these curious 
questions, and among those talkers who with 
little knowledge or reflection of their own 
think they talk safely after so high authori- 
ties : It surely is forgotten, that whatever praise 
may be due to the philosophers of the heathen 
world, who, in order to settle, not to confound 
the principles of the human conduct, set them- 
selves to investigate the source of the obliga- 
tions of morality and law, r— whatever tender- 
ness may be due to the errors into which they 
would inevitably fall, |n their speculations con- 
cerning the present condition of mankind, and 
the apparent constitution of the moral world — 
of whicji, destitute as they were of the light 
of revelation, they knew neither the begipwing 
nor the epd) — the Christian is possessed of a 
written rule of conduct delivered from 091 
high ; which is treated with profane contempt 
if reference be not had to it upon all questions 
of duty, or if its maxims are tortured frpm 
their natural and obvious sense to correspond 
with the precarious cpnjclusions of any theory 
spun from the human brain : It hath been forr 
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gotten that Christians are possessed of au- 
thentic records of the first ages, and of the 
very beginning of mankind, which for their 
antiquity alone, independent of their Divine 
authority, might claim to be consulted in all 
inquiries where the resolution of the point in 
question depends upon the history of man. 

From these records it appeiars, that the Pro- 
viclehce of God was careful to give a begih- 
hiiig to the htiman race in that particular way 
wliich might for ever bar the existence of the 
whole or of any large portion of mankind in 
that state which hath been called the state of 
riatbre. Mankind from the beginning never 
existed otherwise than in society and under 
government : Whence follows this important 
consequence, — that to build the authority of 
princes, or of the chief magistrate under what- 
ever denomination, upon any compact or 
agreement between the individuals of a mul- 
titude living previously in the state of nature, 
is in truth to build a reality upon a fiction. 
That government, in various forms, is now 
subsisting in the world, is a fact hot easily to 
be denied or doubted: That the state of na- 
ture ever did exist, is a position of which 
proof is wanting: That it existed not in the 
earliest ages, the pretended time of its exis- 
tence is a fact of which proof is not wanting, if 
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credit may be given to the Mosaic records : 
But to derive governments which now ar^ 
from a supposed previous condition of man- 
kind which never was, is :at the best an ab- 
surd and unphilosophical creation of some- 
thing out of nothing. 

But this absurdity is in truth but the least 
part of the mischief which this ill-conceived 
theory draws after it. Had what is called the 
state of nature, — though a thing so unnatural 
hath little title to the name, — but had thisstate 
been in fact the primeval condition of mankind; 
that is, had the world been at first peopled with 
a multitude of individuals no otherwise related 
than as they had partaken of the same inter- 
nal nature and carried the same external form 
— without distinct property, yet all possessing 
equal right to what they might have strength) 
or cunning to appropriate each to himself of 
the earth's common store — without any go- 
vernor, head, or guardian,: — no governmeht 
could ever have been formed by any compact 
between the individuals of this multitude, but 
what their children in the very next genera- 
tion would have had full right to abolish, or 
anyone or more of those children, even in 
opposition to the sense of the majority, with 
perfect innocence, though not without impru- 
dence, uiight have disobeyed : Insomuch, that 
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if such compact be the true foundation of sove-^ 
reign authority^ the foundation is weaker than 
these republican theorists themselves con- 
ceive. 

The whole foundation of govemment, in 
their view of it, is laid in these two assump- 
tions, — the first, that the will of a majority 
obliges the minority ; and the second, that the 
whole posterity may be bound by the act and 
deed of their progenitors. Bat both these 
rights, — that of the many to bind the few, 
and that of the father to make a bargaiti^ that 
shall bind his unborn children, — both these 
rights, though sacred and incontrovertible in 
civil society, are yet of the number of those to 
which civil society itself gives birth j and out 
of society they could have no existence. The 
obligations on the minority and on the child 
to stand by the resolutions of the majority 
and the engagements of the father, arise not 
ftom any thing in the natnre of man indivi- 
dually considered : They are rather indeed un- 
natural ; for all obligations, strictly speaking, 
are unnatural, which bind a man to the terms 
of a covenant made without his knowledge and 
consent : But they arise from the condition of 
nian as a member of society, — that is, froin^ 
the relation of the individual to the public ; a 
relation which subsists not till a public is form- 
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ed. And to mate those civil rights and obli- 
gations the pareiits of public authority, which 
are indeed its o£&pring, is strangely to con- 
found causes and ejects. 

The plain truth is this: The manned in 
which, as we are informed upon the authority 
of God himself, God gave a bfegmning to the 
world, evidently leads to this conclusion, — 
namely, that civil society, which always implies 
government, is the condition to which God 
originally destined nian : Whencfe, the obli- 
gation oh the citizen to submit to government 
is a6 immediate resiYlt from that first princi- 
ple of religious duty which requires that man 
conform himself, as far as in him lies, with the 
will and purpose of his Maker. The govern- 
ments which now are, have arisen not from a 
previoos state of no-goVemment, falsely called 
the stalSe of nature ; but from that original 
govemmfent uhdfer which the first generations 
of men V/ere brought into Existence!, variously 
changed and modified, in a long course of 
ages, under the wise direction of God's over- 
riiling providence, to suit the various climates 
of the world, and the infinitely varied man- 
ners and conditions of its inhabitants. And 
the principle of subjection is not that princi- 
ple of common honesty which binds a man to 
his own engagements, much less that princi^ 
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|>]e of political honesty which bindi^ the child 
to the ancestor's engagements ; but a consd* 
entious submission to the will of God. 

I must observe, that the principles which 
I advance ascribe no greater sanctity to mo- 
Barchy ^ than to any other form of establidied 
government; nor do they at all involve that 
exploded notion, that all or any of the present 
sovereigns of the earth hold their soverdgnty 
by virtue of such immediate or implied nomi- 
nation on the part of Gk)d, of themselves per*- 
sonally, or of the stocks from which they are 
descended, as might confer an endless inde- 
feasible right upon the posterity of the pers(Mis 
named. In contending that government was 
coeval with mankind, it will readily be admit- 
ted, that all the particular forms of govern- 
ment which now exist are the work of human 
policy, under the control of Grod's general 
overruling providence ; that the Israelites 
were the only people upon earth whose form 
of government was of express Divine institu- 

* It is true, that for many generations after the creation^ the 
whole world must have been under the monarchy of Adam; 
and of Noahy for some time after the flood : But this priinitive * 
patriarchal government, in which the sovereign was in a literal 
sense the father of the people, was so much sui generis^ so dif- 
ferent from any of the monarchical forms which have since 
taken place, that none of- these can build any Tight of prefer-* 
ence upon those examples. ■ ^ ■ :, , :^ . 
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\i anil <lwir hingsr the only inoQArch^^wh^i 
ever reigned by an. kideieasiUiejdiyine titltft 
But it is cscMiteiided, that all goFemment is ia 
such .'Sort of Divine institu|don|. tfaat^^te the 
fopm of anj- particukr government what it 
Aiaj5 the submission of the individual is ^a 
principal branch of that religious du^ wdbielK 
each man owes .to? God: it% aoiitended» thalr 
the state- afmadkmd swite/oey)^ kuehklJnst ife 
WAS frec^ tx^^y fnaat<^to;mvyiibiimbe!^fwei|^^ 
to 4io<)9^.^ dteipQdelvel wl$stkfi^$ihey. wouldk 
lip'e :isiul^efat;^ govern wesitA<ind^ waitfiL t» 
society} ot^ altogether 6^e and unconoeeted.'> - 
■ It is ;truer that; iBctdi«r;ivoi4di taSl^ as 4t'^ 
now is and hatb been, for many 8ges» casefe 
happen iti which the sovereign power is 
conferred by the act of the people, 'and la 
which that act alone oan give the sovereign 
a just title. Not only m^ectivemonarchies^ 
upon the naturardemid6>4of die reding 
prince, is the successor raised to the throne 
by die suffrage of the people ; but in go4 
vemments of whatever denomination, if the 
fdrm^ of governmeht undergo a change^ 
or the^established rule of succession be set 
aside by any violent or niecessary revoluf 
tion, the act of the nation itself is neceasary 
to erect a new sovereignty^ or to transfer 
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the old '- ri^t to the new possessor. The 
condition of a people, in these emergencies, 
hears no resemblance or analogy to that 
anarchy which hath ' been called the state of 
nature: The people become not in these 
situations of government what they would 
be in that state, a mere multitude ; they are 
a society, "— not dissolved, but in danger of 
dissolution ; and, by the great law of self- 
preservation inherent in the body politic no 
less than in the solitary animal, a society so 
situated hath a right to use the best means 
for its own preservation and perpetuity. A 
people therefore in these circumstances hath 
a right, which a mere multitude un asso- 
ciated could never have, ' of appointing, by 
the consent of the majority, for themselves 
and their posterity, a new head : And it 
will readily be admitted, that of all sove* 
reigns, none reign by so fair and just a 
title as those who can derive their claim 
from such public act of the nation which 
they govern. But it is no just inference, 
that the obligation upon the private citizen 
to submit himself to the authority thus 
rallied arises wholly from the act of the 
people conferring it, or from their compact 
with the person on whom it is conferred 
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In all these cases, the act of the people i^^ 
only the means* which Providence employs'* 
to advance the new sovereign to his station ?i 
The obligation to obedience proceeds se-*^ 
condarily only from the act of man, butoi 
primarily from the will of God f ; who hath^ 
appointed civil life for man's condition, andfJ 
requires the citizen's submission to the so^; 
vereign whom his providence shall by what-i>* 
ever means set over him. -4 

Thus, in our own country, at the gloriousi 
epoch of the Revolution, the famous Act oft 
Settlement was the means which Providence 
employed to place the British sceptre in 
the hands which now wield it. That sta-J^ 
tute is confessedly the sole foundation of 
the sovereign's title ; nor can any future* 
sovereign have a just title to the crown, the^ 
law continuing as it is, whose claim stander 
not upon that ground. Yet it is not merely* 
by virtue of that act that the subject's alle-^ 



* ** Quasi vero Deus non ita regat populum, ut qui Deus 
vult, regnum tradat populus."— r iVft/^on, De/ensio pro Pdpi 
AngL ' . » 

f ^^ Ratio our debeamus subject! esse magUt^atibus, quod 
Dei ordinatione sunt constituti : Quod 31 ita placet Domino 
muhdum gubernare, Dei ordinem invertere nititur> adeoque* 
Deo ipsi resistit^ quisquis potestalenv asp«rnatur'-(- qt;iAnda 
ejus, qui juris prolitici auctor est, Providentianv contemnere» 
bellum cum eo suscipere est.*' — Calvin, in Rom* xiiu 1. 
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glance is due to him whose claim is founded 
QU it It is ea^y to understand, that the 
principle of the private citizen's submission 
must be quite a distinct thing from the 
principle of the sovereign's public title ; and 
for this plain reason, — the principle of sub- 
tt^i^pion, to bind the conscience of every in- 
dividual, must be something universally 
known, and easy to be understood. The 
ground of the sovereign's public title, in 
governments in which the fabric of the con- 
stitution is in any degree complex and ar- 
tificial, can be known only to the few 
who have leisure and ability and inclination 
for historical and political researches. In 
this country, how many thousands and ten 
thousands of the common people never 
heard of the Act of Settlement ? of those 
to whom the name may be familiar, how 
many have never taken the pains to acquire 
any accurate knowledge of its contents? 
Yet not one of these is absolved from his 
allegiance, by his ignorance of his sovereign's 
title. Where then shall we find that gene- 
ral principle that binds the duty of allegiance 
equally on all, read or unread in the statute- 
book and in the history of their country? 
where shall we find it, but among those ge- 
neral rqles of duty .which proceed imme- 
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diately from the will of the Creator, and hi^v^ 
been impressed itpon the conscience of everj 
man by the original constitution of the 
world ? 



I 



This divine right of the first magistrate 
in every polity to the eitiz?ea's obe<Mence is 
not of that sort which it were high treasQii 
to claim for the sovereigns of thi« country : 
It is quite a distinct thing from the pt^ 
tended divine right to the inheritance <!>f 
the crown : It is a right which the most 
zealous republicans acknowledged to be 
divine, in former times, beibre republican 
zeal had ventured to espouse the interests 
of atheism * : It is a right which in no 
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All kings but such as are immediateiy named by God 
himself have their power by human right otAy ; thougti, 
after human composition and agreement, their lawful choice 
is approved of God, and obedience required to them by 
divine right." These are the words in which Bishop Hoadly 
states Hooker's sentiments. Hooker's own words are stronger 
and more extensive. But the sentiment, to the extent in 
which it is conveyed^ in these terms, the republicftn Bishop 
approved. — See Hoadly s Defence of Hooker. 

*' Quod Dii nuncupantur, quicunque magistr&tum geru&t, 
ne in ea appellatione leve inesse momentum ^uii^ putet : £a 
enim significatur, mandatute a Deo habere, D^ina auctoTN 
tate praeditos esse, ac omaino Dei personam sustinere^ cujutt 
vices quodan^modo agunt.*' — Giilvin* Inst, lib* iv« cap. 2D* 
sect. 4. 

„<fResisti magifttmlui isdii f^dtett, ^n «midi Bed rMkta^ 
tur."-*- Calmn. Inst. lit. Wi e^p. SO. seet. 2S. 
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country can be denied, without the highest 
of all treasons; — the denial of it were 
treason against the paramount authority of 
God. 

These views of the authority of civil 
governors, as they are obviously suggested 
by the Mosaic history of the first ages, so 
they are confirmed by the precepts of the 
gospel: in which, if any thing is to be 
found clear, peremptory, and unequivocal, 
it is the injunction of submission to the 
sovereign authority, and, in monarchies, of 
loyalty to the person of the sovereign. 

" Let every soul,*' says the apostle in my 
text, " be subject to the higher powers." 

The word " powers" here signifies per- 
sons bearing power : Any other meaning 
of it, whatever may be pretended, is ex- 
cluded by the context.^ The text, indeed, 




* It has been a great point with republican divines to 
explain away the force of this text. But, for this purpose, 
they have never been able to fall upon any happier expe- 
dient, than to say that the word ^^ powers," cf «(r«ai, signifies 
not persons bearing power, but fbrms of government. Then, 
restraining the precept to such governments as are perfectly 
well administered, and finding hardly any government upon 
earth administered to their mind, (for they never make 
allowance for the inevitable imperfection and infirmity of all 
things human,) they get rid of the constraint of this Divine 
injunction, which, by this interpretation and this limitation, 
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had been better rendered — "Let every 
soul be subject to the sovereign powers." 
The word " sovereign" renders the exact 
meaning of that Greek word for which the 
English Bible in this place rather unhap- 



tliey render as nugatory as any of their own maxims ; and 
find their conscience perfectly at ease, while they make free, 
in word and in deed, with thrones, dominions, and dignities. 
Whatever be the natural import of the word ^fso-ioi, the 
epithet which is joined to it in the text shows that it must 
be understood here of something which admits the degree 
of high and low. But of this, forms of government are in- 
capable : Every form is supreme where it is established : 
and since different forms of government cannot subsist at 
the same time among the same people, it were absurd to 
say of forms of government that one is higher than another. 
Again, in the third verse of this same chapter, the power 
(iSairia) is said to bestow praise upon those who do good; 
in the fourth, to be '< the minister of God;" and in the 
sixth, to receive tribute as the wages of a close attendance 
upon that ministry. None of these things can be said of 
forms of government, without a harshness of metaphor 
unexampled in the didactic parts of holy writ: But all 
these things may be said with great propriety of the persons 
governing. 

In the twelfth chapter of St. Luke's Gospel, the first 
preachers are warned that they are to be brought before 
synagogues, and magistrates, and powers (iiaa-ta^). There 
the word evidently signifies persons bearing power. I will 
venture to add, that not a single instance is to be found in 
any writer, sacred or profane, of the use of the word itaa-ta 
to signify form of government ; nor is that sense to be ex- 
tracted by any critical chemistry from the etymology and radi- 
cal meaning of the word. 
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pily puts the comparative *^ higher :*' In 
another passage it is very properly ren- 
dered by a woi^d equivalent to sovereign, 
by the word " supreme." — *^ Let every soul 
bt siubjet* to the sovereign powers." The 
sovereignty particularly intended, in the 
immediate application of the precept to those 
to whom the epistle was addressed, was the 
sovereign authority of the Roman Emperor, 
^ero was at the time the possessor of that 
sovereignty : and the apostle, in what he 
immediately subjoins to enforce his precept, 
seems to obviate an objection which he was 
well aware the example of Nero's tyranny 
might suggest. His reasoning is to this 
effect : " The sovereignty, you will say, is 
often placed in unfit hands, and- abused to 
the worst purposes : It is placed in the 
hands of sensual rapacious men, of caprici- 
ous women, and of ill-conditioned boys: It 
is in such sort abused, as to be made the in- 
strument of lust and ambition, of avarice and 
injustice : You yourselves, my brethren, ex- 
perience the abuse of it in your own persons. 
It may seem to you, that power derived from 
the Author of all Good would never be so 
misplaced, nor be permitted to be so mis^ 
used ; and you may perhaps be ready to con- 
clude, that the Father of Lies once at least 
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spake truth, when he claitned the disposal 
of earthly sceptres as his own prerogative. 
Such reasonings (saith the apostle) are er- 
roneous: No king, however he might use 
or abuse authority, ever reigned but by the 
appointment of God's providence,* There 
is no such thing as power but from God : 
To him, whatever powers, good or bad, are 
at any time subsisting in the world, are sub- 
ordinate: He has good ends of his own, 
not always to be foreseen by us, to be ef- 



** Hoc nobis si assidue ob animos et oculos obversetur, 
eodum decreto coDStitui etiam nequissimos reges, quo regum 
authoritas statuitur ; nunquam in animum nobis seditiosae 
illae cogitationes venient, ** tractandum esse pro mentis 
regem, nee flequum esse ut subditos ei nos prsestemus, qui 
vicissim regem nobis se non prsestat/'*— Calvin. Inst. iv. 20* 
sect, 27. 

'^ Si in Dei verbum respicimus longius nos deducet, ut non 
eorum modo principum imperio subditi simus, qui probe, et 
qua debent fide^ munere suo erga nos defunguntur, sed om- 
niuniy qui quoquo modo rerum potiuntur, etiamsi nihil minus 
prsestent, quam quod ex officio erat principum.** 

" In eo probando inststamus magis, quod non ita facile in 
hominum mentes cadit, in homine deterrimo, honoreqve 
omni indignissimo, penes quern modo sit publica potestas, 
praeclaram illam et Divinam potestatem residere, quam Do- 
minus justitiee ac judicii sui ministris, verbo suo, detulit : 
_Proinde a subditis eadem in reverentia et dignitate haben* 
dam, quantum ad publicam obedientiam attinet, qua opti- 
mum regem, si deretur, habituri essent.'* — Calvin. Inst. iv. 

m. 25. 
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fected by the abuse of power, as by other 
partial evils ; and to his own secret purpose 
he directs the worst actions of tyrants, no 
less than the best of godly princes. Man's 
-^ abuse, therefore, of his delegated authority, 
is to be borne with resignation, like any 
other of God's judgments. The opposition 
of the individual to the sovereign power is 
an opposition to God's providential arrange- 
ments ; and it is the more inexcusable, be- 
cause the wellbeing of mankind is the 
general end for which government is ob- 
tained ; and this end of government, under 
all its abuses, is generally answered by it: 
For the good of government is perpetual 
and universal ^ the mischiefs resulting from 
the abuse of power, temporary and partial : 
Insomuch, that in governments which are 
the worst administered, the sovereign power, 
for the most part, is a terror not to good 
works, but to the evil ; and upon the whole, 
far more beneficial than detrimental to the 
subject.* But this general good of govern- 
ment cannot be secured upon any other 
terms than the submission of the individual 



* ** Nulla tyrannis esse potest, quae non aliqua ex parte 
subsidio sit ad tuendam hominum societatem." — Calvin, in 
Rom, xiii. 1. 
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to what may be called its extraordinary 
evils." 

Such is the general soope and tenor of the 
argument by which St. Paul enforces the 
duty of the private citizen's subjection to the 
sovereign authority. He never once men- 
tions that god of the republican's idolatry 
the consent of the ungoverned millions of 
mankind*: He represents the earthly sove- 
reign as the vicegerent of God, account- 
able for misconduct to his heavenly Master, 
but entitled to obedience from the subject. f 

While thus we reprobate the doctrine of the 
first formation of government out of anarchy 
by a general consent, we confess — with thank-^ 



* The first mention that I remember to have found any 
where of compact as the first principle of government is in 
the " Crito" of Plato ; where Socrates alleges a tacit agree- 
ment between the citizen and the laws as the gromid of an 
obligation- to which he thought himself subject — of implicit 
obedience even to an unjust sentence. It is remarkablci 
that this fictitious compact, which in modern times hath been 
made the basis of the unqualified doctrine of resistance, should 
have been set up by Plato in the person of Socrates as the 
foundation of the opposite doctrine of the passive obedience of 
the individual. 

f ** Neque enim si ultio Domini est efFraenatSB dominationis 
correctio, ideo protinus demandatam nobis arbitremur, quibus 
nullum aliud quam parendi et patiendi datum est mandatum." 
— Calvin. Inst. iv. 20. 31. " De privatis hominibus semper 
loquor.*' — Ibid. 
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fulness to the overruling providence ctf God 
we confess, and we maintain, that in this 
country the king is under the obligation of an 
express contract with the people. I say, of 
an express contract. In every monarchy in 
which the will of the sovereign is in any de- 
gree subject (as more or less indeed it is in 
all) either to the control of custom or to a 
fixed rule of law, something of a compact is 
implied at least between the king and nation } 
for limitation of the sovereign power implies 
a mutual agreement, which hath fixed the 
limits : But in this country, the contract is not 
tacit, implied, and vague ; it is explicit, patent, 
and precise : It is summarily expressed in the 
coronation oath ; it is drawn out at length and 
in detail in the Great Charter and the corro- 
borating statutes, in the Petition of Right, in 
the Habeas Corpus Act, in the Bill of Rights, 
and in the Act of Settlement. Nor shall we 
scruple to assert, that our kings in the exer- 
cise of their sovereignty are held to the terms 
of this express and solemn stipulation j which 
is the legal measure of their power and rule 
of their conduct. The consequence which 
some have attempted to deduce from these 
most certain premises we abominate and re- 
ject, as wicked and illegitimate, — namely, 
that " our kings are the servants of the peo- 
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pie ; and that it is the right of th^ people to 
cashier them for misconduct." Our ancestors 
are slandered — their wisdom is insulted — ^ 
their virtue is defamed, when these seditious 
maxims are set forth as the principles on which 
the great business of the Revoliition was con- 
ducted, or as the groundwork on which that 
noblest production oF human reason the won- 
derful fabric of the British constitution stands. 
Our constitution hath indeed effectually 
secured the monarch's performance of his 
engagements, — not by that clumsy contriv- 
ance of republican wit, the establishment of a 
court of judicature with authority to try his 
conduct and to punish his delinquency, — not 
by that coarser expedient of modern levellers, 
a reference to the judgment and the sentence 
of the multitude — wise judgment, I ween, 
and righteous sentence ! — but by two pecu- 
liar provisions of a deep and subtle policy, t~ 
the one in the form, the other in the principles 
of government j which, in their joint operation, 
render the transgression of the covenant on 
the part of the monarch little less than a mo- 
ral impossibility. The one is the judicious 
partition of the legislative authority between 
the King and the two houses of Parliament ; 
the other, the responsibility attaching upon 
the advisers and official servants of the Crown, 
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By the firsts the nobles and tberepresMtative^c 
of the commons are severally armed with at 
power of constitutional resistance, to oppose 
to prerogative overstepping its just bounds, 
by the exercise of their own rights and their 
own privileges ; which power of the estates* of 
Parliament with the necessity takes away the 
pretence for any spontaneous interference of 
the private citizen, otherwise than by the use 
of the elective franchise and of the right of 
petition for the redress of grievances : By the 
second, those who might be willing to be the 
instruments of despotism are deterred by the 
dangers which await the service. Having thus 
excluded all probability of the event of a sys- 
tematic abuse of royal power, or a dangerous 
exorbitance of prerogative, our constitution 
exempts her kings from the degrading neces- 
sity of being accountable to the subject : She 
invests them with the high attribute of poli- 
tical impeccability ; she declares, that wrong, 
in his public capacity, a king of Great Britain 
cannot do ; and thus unites the most perfect 
security of the subject's liberty with the most 
absolute inviolability of the sacred person of 
the sovereign. 

Such is the British constitution, — its basis, 
religion; its end, liberty ; its principal raeans^ 
and safeguard of liberty, the majesty of the 
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sovereign. Insuppoirt of it the king is not 
more interested than the peasant. 

It was a signal instance of God's mercy, not 
imputing to the people of this land the atro- 
cious deed of a desperate faction, — it was a 
signal instance of God's mercy, that the goodly 
fabric was not crushed in the middle of the 
last century, ere it had attained its finished 
perfection, by the phrensy of that fanatical 
banditti which took the life of the First Charles. 
In the madness and confusion which followed 
the shedding of that blood, our history holds 
forth an edifying example of the effects that 
are ever to be expected — in that example, it 
gives warning of the effects that ever are in- 
tended, by the dissemination of those infernal 
maxims, that kings are the servants of the 
people, punishable by their masters. The 
same lesson is confirn^ed by the horrible ex- 
ample which the present hour exhibits, in the 
unparalleled misery of a neighbouring nation^ 
once great in learning, arts, and arms ; now 
torn by contending factions — her government 
demolished — her altars overthrown — her 
firstborn despoiled of their birthright — her 
nobles degraded — her best citizens exiled — 
her riches sacred and profane given up to the 
pillage of sacrilege and rapine — atheists di- 
recting her councils — desperadoes conducting 
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her armies — wars of unjust and ^ittierical 
ambition consuming her youth — her grana^ 
rles exhausted — her fields uncultivated — 
famine threatening her multitudes — hep 
streets swarming with assassins, filled with 
violence, deluged with blood ! 

Is the picture frightful ? is the misery ex- 
treme — the guilt horrid ? Alas ! these things 
were but the prelude of the tragedy : Public 
justice poisoned in its source, profkned in the 
abuse of its most solemn forms to the foulesf 
purposes, — a monarch deliberately murdered 
— a monarch, whose only crime it was tha* 
he inherited a sceptre the thirty-second of his 
illustrious stock, butchered on a public scaf- 
fold, after the mockery of arraignment, trial, 
sentence — butchered without the merciful 
formalities of the vilest malefactor's execution 
•^— the sad privilege of a last farewell to the 
surrounding populace refused ~- not the pause 
of a moment allowed for devotion — honour^ 
able interment denied to the corpse,— ^ the 
royal widow's anguish embittered by the rigour 
of a close imprisonment ; with hope indeed, 
rft no great distance, of release, of such release 
as hath been given to her lord ! . 

This foul murder, and these barbarities, have 
filled the measure of the guilt and infamy of 
France. O my country ! read the horror of 
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(hy own deed in this reee^t heightened- iraitai* 
tion ! lament and weep that this hiack French- 
treason should have found its example in the 
crime of thy unnatural sons! Our eontrition 
for our guilt that stained our land — our grati* 
tude to God, whose mercy so soon restored pur 
church and monarchy — our contritipn for our 
own crime, and our gratitude for God's unspeak- 
able mercy, will be best expressed by us all^ 
by setting the example of a dutiful £(ubmissioii 
to government in our own conduct, and byi 
inculcating upon our children and dependants 
a loyal attachment to a king who hath ever 
sought his own glory in the virtue and pros- 
perity of his people, and administers justice 
with an even, firm, and gentle hand, — a king 
who in many public acts hath testified his af-; 
fection for the free constitution of this coun-^ 
try, — a king, of whom, or of the prince^ issued; 
from his loins and trained by his example, it 
were injurious to harbour a suspicion that they ^ 
will ever be inclined to use their power to any- 
other end than for the support of public liber- 
ty« Let us remember, that a conscientious sub* 
mission to the sovereign powers is, no less than^ 
brotherly love, a distinctive badge of Christ's 
disciples. Blessed be God, in the church of 
England both those marks of genuine Chris*. 
Inanity have ever b^en cQi>spicKiouSr ^ PerbiaiMi,: 
VOL. II. o a 
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ia the ei»»VQi9P of bro(,herly love, it is tho amiT 
9ble infirmity of Englishm^ to be too easy to 
fi^Kf^lt the claim of a spiritual kindreid. The 
times Qompel me to remark, that brotherly 
Iqy/e embraces only brethren; The term of 
holy ! brotherhood is profaned by an indiscri- 
minate application. We ought to mark those 
who cause divisions and offences. Nice scru- 
ples about external forms, and differences of 
opinion upon controvertible points, cannot 
but take place among the best Christians, and 
dissolve not the fraternal tie ; None indeed, 
at this season, are more entitled to our offices 
of love, than those with whom the difference 
is wide, in points of doctrine, discipline, and 
external rights — those venerable exiles, the 
prelates and clergy of the fallen church of 
France, endeared to us by the edifying exam- 
ple they exhibit of patient suffering for con- 
science sake : But if any enjoying the bless- 
ings of the British government, living under 
the protection of its free constitution and its 
equal Iftwis, have dared to avow the wicked 
S€a:itiment,.that this d^y of national contrition, 
thisruefuLday of guilt and shame, ^^ is a proud 
day for England, to be remembered as such 
by the latest posterity of freemen," with such 
persons it is meet that we abjure all brother- 
ho<id. Their spot is not t^he^ppt pf our fa- 
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mily ; they have no claim upon our brotherly 
ftfiection : Upon our charity they have indeed 
a claim : Miserable men ! ^^ they ^re in the 
gall of bitterness and in the bond qf iniquity ;'* 
It is our duty to pray God, if perhaps the 
thought qf their heart nia^ be forgiyen them. 
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APPENDIX 

TO THB 

PRECEDING SERMON. 



Jt is much less from any high opinion of the 
importance of Calvin's authority to confirm 
the assertions of the foregoing discourse, that 
reference has been so frequently made in the 
notes at the bottom of the page to his " Theo- 
logical Institutions," than from a desire of vin- 
dicating the character of Calvin himself from 
an imputation, which they who think it ill- 
founded will be concerned to find revived in 
a late work of great erudition, and for the 
ability of the execution, as well as for the in- 
tention, of great merit, — the " Jura Anglo- 
rum'' of the learned Mr. Francis Plowden. In 
a matter in which the sense of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is so plain as it certainly is upon the 
questions which are treated in the foregoing 
discourse, the preacher esteems the additional 
weight of any human authority of little mo- 
ment : But he cannot allow himself not to 
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take advantage of an occasion spontaneously 
as it were arising from his subject, of rescuing 
the memory of a man, to whom the praise of 
conspicuous talents and extensive learning 
must be allowed by all, from unjust aspersions j 
— the injustice of which lies not properly, 
however, at the door of the learned author of 
the " Jura/' 

Calvin was unquestionably in theory a re- 
publican : He freely declares his opinion, that 
the republican form, or an aristocracy reduced 
nearly to the level of a republic, was of all thei 
best calculated in general to answer the ends 
of government. So wedded indeed was he to 
this notion, that, in disregard of an apostolic 
institution and the example of the primitive 
ages, he endeavoured to fashion the govern- 
ment of all the Protestant churches upon re^ 
publican principles ; and his persevering zeal 
in that attempt, though in this country through 
the mercy of God it failed, was followed, upon 
the whole, with a wide and mischievous suo^ 
cess. But in civil politics, though a republicaii 
in theory, he was no leveller. That he was 
not, appears from the passages cited in th^ 
notes upon the foregoing discourse ; and will 
be still more evident to any who will take the 
trouble to peruse the whole of the last chap- 
ter 'of the last bode of his ^^'inititatibns of th^ 

G G 3 
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Ghfisrtiail Religion/' In that chapter, he pro- 
fessedty tteats the question of the consistency 
of dvfl government with the scheme of Chris- 
titth$(rf ^ which he maintains against the fana- 
titfs 6f hiff tira^;* He shows that submission 
to Hke magrstrate is under all forms of govem- 
iheUt a religious duty f : He declares his pre- 
ference of a republican aristocracy to any other 
fbtm X • But this declaration is prefaced with 
*ri expt«s protest against the futility of the 
qu^tion what form is absolutely and in itsdf 
the best§ : He affirms, that the advantage of 
thfie govemnlent above another depends tnuch 
lipon ch'Ciiifistanced | ; that the circunistances 
of diff»ent countries require difierent forms ; 
thaft government under every form is^ a Divine 
ordinance** ; that the variety of governments 
in the different regions of the earth is no less 
Conducive to the general benefit of mankind, 
and tfo less the work of Providence, than the 
variety of climates ff: And with respect to 
monarchy in particular, (by which, it is to be 
dbserved, he means absofdte monarchy,) he 
temarks, that submission to monarchical go- 
vernments is particularly enjoined in holy 
tirrit ; for this especial reason, -^— that mofnar- 



* Institut. lib. iv. cap. xx. sect. 1, 2, 3. f JSect.8. 

t Sect. 8. § lb. II lb. •• Sect. 4. ft Sect. 8- 
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chy was the fbrm which in the early ages was 
the most disliked,* Whatever preference 
therefore, in speculation^ he might give to the 
republican form, he could not> with thette 
principles, be practically an enemy to the 
government of kings. This last chapter ^ his 
^ Institutions," in which he expressly ' treats 
the general question of government, must be 
supposed to contain the authentic ^positkm 
of his deliberate opinions upon the wholb of 
the subject, — the confession of his political 
faith ; and by reference to this, any passages 
inother parts of his writings, in which subor- 
dinate questions are incidentally touched, 
ought in candour to be interpreted. The pas- 
sages in which he has been supposed to betray 
the principles of a leveller lie widely scattered 
in his comment on the book of DanieL They 
shall be briefly examined, nearly in the order 
in which they occur. If it should be found 
that they bear a different sense from that which 
hath been imposed upon them, it will neces- 
sarily follow, that they will not justify the re- 
flections which have been cast 

In the thirty-ninth verse of the second chap- 
ter, ^^ And after these shall arise another king- 
dom, inferior to thee," this difficulty presents 

* Sect. 7. 
G G 4 
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itself: With what truth could the prophet say, 
that the kingdom which was to arise next after 
Nebuchadnezzar's, namely, the Medo- Persian, 
r«hould be inferior to his; when in fact, in 
Wealth and power it was greatly the superior 
of &e two ? — for Nebuchadnezzar's Chaldean 
kingdom, with its appendages, made a part 
only of the vast empire of the Medes and Per- 
sians under Cyrus. Calvin's solution of the 
difficulty is this, — whether it be the true one 
;or no, is not the question ; but it is this, — 
that the Medo-Persian empire was in this re- 
spect inferior to Nebuchadnezzar's, that it was 
.worse in a moral sense ; the condition of man- 
kind being more miserable, and the manners 
more degenerate : The cause of which he re- 
fers to this general maxim, — that the more 
monarchies {i. e. empires, under whatever form 
of government,) extend themselves to distant 
regions, the more licentiousness rages in the 
world.* That the word " monarchiae" he 
renders " empires" without regard to any par- 
ticular form of government, is most manifest, 
from the use of it in the comment on the very 
next v^rse ; where, after the example of his 
inspired author, the expositor applies it to the 



* ^* Quo sese longius extendunt raonarchis, eo etiam plus 
licentie in mundo grassatur." 
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Roman empire under its poptdar government. 
From this general observation upon the bale- 
ful influence of overgrown empires upon the 
happiness and morals of man, he draws this 
conclusion: " Hence it appears, how great 
is the folly and madness of the generality, whp 
desire to have kings of irresistible power; 
which is just the same as to desire a river of 
irresistible rapidity < as Isaiah speaks, exposing 
this folly:" And again, " They are altogether 
mad who desire monarchies of the first mag- 
nitude; for it cannot be but that political 
order should be much impaired where a sin- 
gle person occupies so wide a space." * It is 
evident that this passage expresses no general 
disapprobation of monarchy, but of absolute 
monarchy — of the arbitrary rule of one man 
— of such arbitrary rule stretched over a vast 
extent of country — and of such extensive ar- 
bitrary dominion founded upon conquest. In 
truth, irresistible military force is the specific 



* << Unde apparet, quanta sit omnium fere stultitia et ve- 
sania, qui cupiunt habere reges potentissimos ; perinde ac si- 
quis appeteret fluvium rapidissimum, quemadmodum lesaias 
loquitur, coarguens banc stultitiam.*' ** Prorsus igitur delirant, 
qui appetunt summas monarcbias; quia fieri non potest, quin 
tantundcm decedat ex legitimo ordine, ubi unus occupat tarn 
latum spatfum." 
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thing intended under the epithet " potentissi- 
raos ;" as appears by the reference to the pro- 
phet Isaiah ; for that is the power represented 
by Isaiah under the image of a flood, when he 
would expose the folly of those who court the 
alliance of such princes. And it is to be ob- 
served, that though such power is reprobated 
in speculation, as what none but a madman 
could wish to see in its plenitude, yet it is not 
said, nor is it insinuated, that the government 
of a conqueror is not to be quietly submitted 
to, when once his dominion is established, or 
that conquest may not be the foundation of a 
just title to dominion. It is only in a loose 
translation, in which the natural force of the 
epithets " potentissimos'' and " summas'' is 
neglected, and their specific application in 
these sentences, taken in connexion with the 
entire discourse, overlooked, that the passage 
can appear as a sly insinuation against mo- 
narchical government in general, or an oblique 
hint to the subjects of any monarchy to rise 
in rebellion against their prince. 

Chapter iv. 25. — " Till thou know that the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever he will.'* — Upon 
this passage Calvin remarks, that " it teaches 
us how difficult it is for us to ascribe supreme 
power to God: especially when God hath 
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raised us to any degree of dignity, we forget 
that we are men." " Monarchs," says he, 
*^ hold forth in their titles, that they are kings, 
and dukes, and counts, by the grace of God : 
But many of them make a false pretence of the 
name of God, to found a claim ofabsoltUe do- 
minion for themselves; meanwhile they would 
willingly trample under foot that God under 
whose shield they shelter themselves ; so lit- 
tle do they seriously reflect that it is by his 
favour that they rdgn. It is mere disguise, 
therefore, when they give it out that they reign 
by the grace of God."* In this he means not 
to deny the doctrine that princes reign by the 
grace of God ; of which he was indeed a stren- 
uous asrertor : He condemns not the use of 
such titles, but the abuse of them : He says 
the title is abused when it is made the pre- 
tence arid instrument of tyranny: He says 
that the prince who in the exercise of his 



* *^ Iterum docet hie locus, quam difficile sit nobis Deo tri- 

buere summam potentiam. Prffisertim ubi Deus nos extuHt 

in aliquem dignitatis gradum, obliviscimur nos esse homines. — 
Hodie monarchise semper in suis titulis hoc obtcndunt, se esse 
reges, et duces, et comites, Dei Gratia : Sed quam multi false 
nomen Dei prsetextunt in hunc Hnem, ut sibi asscrant sumraum 

imperium. Interea libenter Deum, cujus clypeo se prote- 

gunt, calcarent pedibus ; 'tantum abest ut serio reputent se 
habere ejus beneficio ut regnent. Merus igitur fucus est, quod 
jactant se Dei gratia pollere dominatione." 
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power profanely forg^» the God whom he 
confesses in his title is a hypocrite : He says 
these solemn titles have in fact been so abused, 
and that princes have been guilty of this hy- 
pocrisy. Would God that history refuted 
him in these assertions ! 

Chapter vi. 25, 27. — Upon the edict of 
Darius enjoining the worship of the God of 
Daniel, Calvin remarks to this efiect : ^^ Da- 
rius, by his example, will condemn all those 
who at this day profess themselves either ca- 
tholic kings, or Christian kings, or defenders 
of the faith ; and at the same time not only 
bear down true piety, but, as far as lies in them, 
shake the whole worship of God, and, could 
they have their will, would blot his name out 
of the world, — who exercise tyranny against 
all pious men, and by their cruelty establish 
impious superstitions."* It is not to be won- 
dered, that this exaggerated and indecent Ian-* 
guage of invective should be offensive to the 
learned author of the " Jura Anglorum :" It 

is to be hoped, that in the present age it is 

. . — . — , -^ 

* *^ Darius ^— exemplo suo, damnabit omnes eos, qui hodiQ 
se profitentur vel catholicos reges, vel Christianos, vel protec- 
tores fidei ; et interea non modo obruunt veram pietateoiy sed 
etiam, quantum in se est, labefactant totum Dei cultum, et 
libenter nomen ejus extinguerent e mundo ; exercent ssevam 
tyrannidem ad versus omnes pios, stabiliunt sua saevitia impiar 
fuperstitiones." ^ * - ^ .^ 
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offensive to every one, of whatever communion 
he may be, who reads the passage. It is not 
indeed to be borne, that the forms of worship 
of any Christian church, however grievous its 
corruptions, should be uncharitably stigmatiz- 
ed in the gross with the odious name of impi- 
ous superstitions; nor is it true of the princes 
who persecuted the reformed churches, cruel 
as the persecutions were, that their object was 
to overturn the whole worship of God, and 
blot his name out of the world : That project 
was reserved for the accursed crew of French 
philosophers, turned politicians, at the close 
of the eighteenth century. But it is to be re-^ 
membered, that Calvin lived in an age when 
neither the Christianity nor the good policy of 
religious toleration was understood ; and he 
himself possessed a large share of the intoler- 
ant spirit of his times. How little he posses- 
sed of the spirit of a leveller, appears from 
what he says, upon chapter iv. 1 9. of the duty of 
submission to those very princes whose con- 
duct he so vehemently arraigns. The learned 
reader will find the passage entire at the bot- 
tom of the page. * 



* " Discamug igitur, exemplo prophetae, bene precari pro 
inimicis nostris, qui cupiunt nos perditos ; maxime vero precari 
pro tyrannis, si Deo placeat nos subjici eorum libidini i Qttiar 
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Chapter vi. 22* — The exposition of this 
verse concludes thus : ^^ Earthly princes divest 
themselves of tlieir authority when they rise 
in rebellion against God ; nay^ they lare un- 
worthy to be reputed among men. It were 
better therefore to spit upon their persons 
than to obey them, where they so far exceed 
all bounds as to attempt to rob God of his 
right, and as it were taiie possession of his 
throne, as if they were able to drag him down 
from heaven." ^ This passage, taken by itself, 
may seem, it must be confessed, to go to the 
full extent of those detestable maxims whidi 
had been propagated in an earlier age, — that 
<^ he who is in mortal sin is no civil magistrate;" 
and that ^^ a king not having the Spirit of God 
forfeits his dominion." Accordingly, it is ' 
produced as affirming the same or equivalent 
propositions. But if it be considered not by ^ 
itself, but in its connexion with the discourse 



etai iDdigni sint ullo humanitatis officio, quia tamen non prsMunt 
nisi Deo ita voleote, modeste feramos jugum ; neque id tantum 
propter iram, ut P&ulus admonet, sed propter conscientiam ; * 
alioqui, non tantum illis, sed etiam Deo ipsi, sumus rebelles/' 

* ** Abdicant enim se potestate terreni principes, dum insur- 
gunt contra Deum ; imo, indigni sunt qui censeantur in homi- ' 
num numero. Potius ergo conspuere oportet in ipsorum capita, « 
quam illis parere, ubi ita proterviunt, ut velint etiam spoliare 
Deum jure sua, ac si possent eum e ccelo detrahwe.^ 
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of which it makes the close, the sense of the 
expressions will be found so restrained by the 
subject matter as to convey nothing of this per- 
nicious meaning. Daniel, having openly paid 
his daily devotions to his God, during the time 
that the edict of Darius was in force prohibit- 
ing the adoration of god or njortal but the king 
himself for thirty days, was in pursuance of 
the edict thrown to the lions, and lay in the 
den the whole night : Tjie next morning, when 
he was found alive by the king himself, he 
gives the king this account of his deliverance : 
^^ My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut 
the lions' mouths that they have not hurt me ; 
forasmuch as before him innocency was found 
in me, and also before thee, O king, have I 
done no hurt." Daniel had disobeyed the 
king's edict ; yet he says that even with respect 
to the king he had committed no offence ; and 
he alleges his innocence in that respect as in 
part the ground of his miraculous deliverance; 
intimating that he should not have been 
thought worthy of the Divine protection, could 
he not have said for himself with truth that 
" before the king he had done no hurt." Cal- 
vin contends, that it was with great truth and 
justice that the prophet thus asserted his in- 
nocence, even as a subject. To make this out, 
it is necessary to show (for the thing could be 
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made out in no other way) that the king's; 
edict was in itself a nullity. This is the point 
which Calvin argues ; and thus he argues it : 
" Earthly kingdoms are established by God j 
but under this condition, that God derogates 
n&thingfrom himself, but that whatever there 
may be of pre-eminence in the world be sub- 
ordinate to his glory. " Fear God, and honour 
the king," is one entire precept : The two parts 
are to be taken in connexion, and cannot be 
separated ; and the fear of God must precede, 
in order that kings may maintain their proper 
authority. Daniel therefore upon just ground 
here defends himself, as having done no harm 
against the king ; inasmuch as it was under 
the obligation of paying obedience to the go- 
vernment of God that he neglected what the 
king commanded in opposition to it. For 
earthly princes abdicate their own authority,'* 
&c.^ It is evident, that the subject mat- 



• " Scimus constitui terrena imperia a Deo, sed hac lege, 

ut ipse 8ibi nihil deroget et quicquid est prsestantis in 

mundo, ejus glorige sit subjectum, " Deum titnete» regem 

honor&te :" Sunt hsec duo inter se connexa, nee potest alterum 
ab alter o divelli : Praecedat igitur oportet timor Dei, ut reges 

obtineant suara auctoritatem. Jure ergo Daniel liic se de- 

fehdit, '* Quod nullam pravitatera commiserit adversus regem," 
quhi scilicet, coactus parere Dei imperio, neglexerit quod in 
contrariam partem rex mandabat. Abdicant enim,** &c. 
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ter restrains this implied abdication of author- 
ity to authority exercised in those individual 
commands which expressly contravene some , 
express command of God ; and it is in the 
individual instances of such commands that 
Calvin asserts that the guilt and danger of 
contempt accompanying the just refusal to 
obey v^^ould be nothing in comparison of the 
guilt and danger of obedience. Certainly the 
priest Urijah, had he spit upon King Ahaz 
when the king commanded him to make an 
altar after the fashion of the idolatrous altar 
at Damascus, though such contempt of majesty 
would not have been altogether free of blame, 
had done however better than he did when he 
executed the king's order ; and yet this wicked 
act of the king's was no forfeiture of his title 
to the crown, nor a general release of his sub- 
jects from their allegiance. This passage there- 
fore of Calvin carries in it no such meaning 
as may appear upon the first view of it, detach- 
ed from the context ; but it contains indeed a 
principle upon which the faithful are bound 
to act when the dreadful necessity arises. Cal- 
vin could never support the abominable doc- 
trine that the ordinary misconduct of a king, 
sets the subject free, without contradicting the 
principles he lays down, in the last chapter of 
his " Theological Institutions," of thfe duty of. 

VOL, II. H H 
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subttilssiofi, evtftn to the Worst of kings, ih 
thihgs tioi cotittnry to the express commands 
of God. 

it is not to be tipprehended that the learned 
atld candid author of the " Jura Anglorum" 
will be displeased that the itieitiory of a great 
riiAn should be vindicated flhom an unfounded 
aCcusatiott ; Which has beeb revived^ not ori- 
ginally set tip by him, Upon the authofkj of 
Helm said other writes, on Whom he thought 
he might rely. No injustice of intenticHt — * 
noticing wtfiik thati a very pardonable mistake 
— is imputed to this respectable author. The 
Christian spirit of charity and tolerance which 
breathes through this work, and appears in 
the sentiments which the author avowed in a 
former publication, entitled " The Case Stat^ 
ed*," acquits him of the most distant sus- 
picion of a design to advance the credit of his , 
own church by wilfully depreciating the cha- 
racter of an illustrious adversary. In the cit- 
ation of passages in proof of the charge, it is 
justice to him to acknowledge, that he hath 
only copied verbatim as it should seem from an 
ationymous Work entitled " Philanax Angli- 
cus.'* He will certainly esteem it no dis- ; 
service done to that great cause in which his 

— * ■ ■ i ■■ ■ . ^ ■ I . .^i— I- — -■■■ ■ ' — — — ■ — ■■■ '■ - ■ - ■" ■ - - — ~w . I ^ . . . *- 

• See " Tlie Case Stated," page 42 — iS. ; but particularly 
page47>48. * 
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learning and his talents have been so hoftou^-. 
ably engaged "--r the cause of government ana 
liberty united^ if the levellers are deprived ^ 
the authority of Calvin's name 5 to which, to^ 
gether with that of Luther and of other cele^ 
bi*ated reformers, some among them have pre- 
tended, in the pious design no doubt of pa&i^- 
ing off their political opinions as a branch 
of the g^tteral doctrine of the Reformatlbtil 
When Salma^ius upbraided Crdmweirs facticra 
with fhe t^ets of the BrdWnists, the chosetr 
advocate oi that execrable faction replied, that* 
if they were Browtiists, Luther, Calvin, Bucerj 
Zwingliiis^ and all the most celebrated theo- 
logians of the Orthodox, must be included in 
the same reproach.* A grosser falsehood, as 
far as Luther, Calvin, and many others are con- 
cerned, never fell from the unprincipled pen ^ 
of a party-writer. However sedition might ^ 
be a part of the puritanic creed, the general 
faith of the Reformers rejects the infamous 
alliance. 

It is alleged indeed against Calvin, by grave 
and respectable historians, that he expressed 
approbation of the outrages of John Knox in 
Scotland. If the charge be true, his conduct 

* " Ita Lutherus, Calvinus, Zwinglius, Bucerus, et ortho- 
doxorum quotquot celeberrimi theologi, fuere, tuo judicio, 
Brunista sunt." — De/ens. pro Pop. Ang. cap. v. sub Jin. 
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in this instance was contrary to his avowed 
principles. But the accusation requires better 
proof than Knox*« own interpretation of some 
general expressions in Calvin's letters. It can- 
not however be denied, that he too often in- 
dulges in a strain of coarse invectives against 
the foibleiS and the vices incident to kings ; of 
which he sometimes speaks as if he thought 
them inseparable from royalty ; and that he 
treats many of the princes of Europe his con- 
temporaries with indecent ill-language. Some 
allowance is to be made for the natural harsh- 
ness of the man's temper ; more, for his keen 
sense of the cruel treatment of Protestants in 
many kingdoms ; but the best apology for him 
is, that he lived before a perfect specimen of 
a just limited monarchy had been anywhere 
exhibited — before the example of the British 
constitution in its finished state, and of the 
princes of the Brunswick line, had taught the 
world this comfortable lesson, — that monarchy 
and civil liberty are things compatible, and 
may be brought to afford each other the most 
effectual support. 



THE END. 
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